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TO MY READER. 



I 



It is a curious thing to keep a diary for oneself only. 
1 cannot conceiTe how it can be done. Once in my 
earliest youth I kept a diary, or rather a kind of moral 
account-curreDt, In which each day was enteredj with 
a short observation of goodj or had, or middling. At the 
close of the year the days were added up ; but when, 
after a few years timej I discovered that the amount of 
the middling daifs was ever the greate&t, I grew tired 
of the thingj and have never since kept a diary—for 
myself* 

Besides, when one is happy enough to be surrounded 
in one*s home by beloved brothers and sistera, one 
scarcely finds the necesaity of keeping a written acs 
count of one'a life for oneself. The heart's aigha, the 
questionings of the mind, the occurrences of the day, 
find immediate sympathy from the near and the dear 
who are at hand. When distant, one writes letters 
to them, and in these one's diary. I had often done so, 
and latest In my letters from America. For I then 
possessed a mother and a sister in my home. 
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Bat a change came orer my home : death entered; 
my home was made deBolatCj and I satltarj. 

I felt it severely when two years afterwards I again 
found myself on a. more ejitensive journey ; for aj^aln 
feelmgs and thoughta became too much for me, and 
longed for utterance. To whom should I now write? 
I felt deeply the truth of a witty Frencliman^a remark, 
** Oh, how sweet is solitude I But one must Have 
fiomehodj to whom one can say, * Oh, bow sweet is 
solitude I ' " 

ThJA somebody I hud hitherto had, hut now! My 
firat inquiring glance found — empty space; but my 
second showed ine theCj ray R. 

Thou hast often, for a long time, been a kind, encou- 
raging friend to me on ray way ; tbou hast exercised 
no inconsiderahle influence upon my life, hy giving me 
an inclination to write and to learn, and to travel, that 
I might yet learn something more. Why, then, should 
I not write to thee the impreesiona of raiy travel t — why 
not keep a diary for thee? — it might then afterwards 
become what it would, a printed book^ diary, descrip- 
tion of travels, novel, or even nothing at all. In any 
case, I felt that it would be a pleasure to me to com- 
municate to thee the inspirations of the moment, to 
present thee with the flowers and the fruit of my life of 
travel, 

Thia thought gave a new interest to my joumeyingfl; 
and thou, my K., becaraest, iu this manner, my travel- 
ling-companion, often an encouraging, strengtheniog 
friend by the way, without thou thyself knowbg any- 
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thing about it ; and thou hast been such for upwards 
oi four years. 

Mf journey is now nearly concluded, and my diary 
complete. I bcrewitb send thee the fxst portion 
of it. 

It ie not a romance, but a faithful description of the 
reality — such as I comprehended it- I cannot help 
reality having at times something of the romantic in it. 

I have impaFteJ to thee my cheerful and my sorrow- 
ful impressions as I went fllong ; have made thee nc- 
quikinted with the persons, the booksy or the occurrences 
Tvhich made epochs in my inuer life, during the search 
after thatj which I enjoin upon thee to seek as well as 
me. I have more frequently made thee participant of 
the pleasure than tlie fatigue of the day, and when I 
have become sleepy or found that thou waat so, I have 
bade thee good ni^ht I 

I have thrice, during my residence in Italyj passed 
with young friends through romantic episodes of a deeply 
exciting character. Of these I shall communicate to 
thee as much as it is in axy power to communicate, 
without betrajin^ their real beroines and heroes. 1 
shall therefore allow myself to add to a great deal of 
truth a few grains of fiction, besides weaving up two of 
the romances into merely one. They will not essen- 
tially lose thereby^ neither wilt thou. 

It is a long journey to which I invite thee, in more 
than one respect a pilgrimage, although ita object 
merely dawned upon myself by slow degrees. 

I shall conduct thee to places already ^quently 
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Tiaitedj and to jBubjecta wKich have already been often 
written about ; but we shidl not be long detained by 
that which is familiar, much rather by tlie Jife of the 
present time in its varioua former ita relationship to 
that of antiquity, and — before everything else — to the 
higher renJm of humanity, the kingdom of God— the 
itnnge of paradise, which we all, more clearly or more 
darkly, bear in the depths of our aoula — which it is the 
great business of human life to develop and establish 
on the earth. 

And if at the conclusion of thia long journey thou 
ahouldat Bee this beautiful promised land present itself} 
with, a little more diatinctneas out of the mists of time — 
if thou shouldiat feel thyself a little more courageous, a 
little more cheerful in thy labour for it — then, my K., 
thou wilt not find this journey too long, nor repeat 
ha^nng undertaken it. 

This anticipation may seem like presumption, but 
without it I should neiLher have had the courage to 
undertake the joumeyj nor now to prepare thia hook, 

I have in its arrangement divided it into chapters, 
which I have called Stations. They are intended 
to render easy a view of the contents; and stations 
has seemed to me to be a good and natural espre^siou 
to indicate certain divisions of our travelling-life. I 
say our — becaussj are we not all of ua travelling through 
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Thebe is a small country situated, as you see, in the 
heart of Europe. Its circumference is insignificant, 
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PREFACE. 

But a change came over my home : deatli entered j 
m^r home was made desolate, and I solitarj. 

I felt it severely when two jears afterwards T again 
found myself on a more extensive journey ; for again 
feelings and thoughts became too much for me, and 
longed for utterance. To whom should Inowwritel 
I felt deeply the truth of ft witty Frenchman's remark, 
** Oh, how sweet is solitude I But one must have 
aomehody to whom one can aay, ' Oh, how sweet h 
solitude I ' " 

This somebody I had hitherto had, but now! My 
first inquiring glance found — empty space; but my 
aecond showed me thee, my E. 

Thou hast of^en, for a long time, been a kind, encou- 
raging friend to me on my way ; thou hast eserciaed 
DO inconsiderable influence upon my life, by giving me 
an inclinatioii to write and to learn, and to travel, that 
I might yet learn something more. Why, then, should 
I not write to thee the impressions of my travel 1 — why 
not keep a diary for thee?— it might then afterwards 
become what it would, a printed book, diary, descrip- 
tion of travels, novel, or even nothing at all. In any 
case, I felt that it would be a pleasure to me to com- 
municate to thee the inspirations of the moment, to 
present thee with the flowers and the fruit of my life of 
travel. 

This thought gave a new interest to my joumeyinga ; 
and thou, my E., becamest, in thia manner, my travel- 
ling-companioQj often an encouraging, strengthening 
friend by the ivay, without thou thyself knowing any- 
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thing about it j and thou hiwt been such for upwards 
of four years. 

My journey is now nearly concludedj and iny diary 
complete. I herewith send thee the first portioQ 
of it. 

It IB not a romance, but A faithful description of the 
reality- — such as I comprehended it, 1 cannot help 
reality having at times aomething of the romantic in it. 

I have imparted to thee my cheerful and my sorrow- 
ful impressions as I went along ; have made thee ac- 
quainted with the pergonsj the booka, or the oocurrencee 
which made epochs in my inner life, during the search 
after tbat, which I enjoin upon thee to seek as well as 
me. I have more frequently made thee participant of 
the pleasure than the fatigue of tbe day^ and when I 
bare become sleepy or found that thou wast bo, I have 
bade thee good night ! 

I have thrice» durin^; my residence in Italy^ passed 
with young friends through romantic Episodes of a deeply 
exciting character. Of these I (ihall communicate to 
thee as much as it is ia my power to communicate, 
without betrajing tbeir real heroines and heroes. I 
shall therefore allow myself to add to a great deal of 
truth a few grains of fictiorij besides weaving up two of 
the romances into merely one. They will not esaeQ- 
tlally lose thereby, neither wilt thou. 

It ia a long journey to which I invite thee, in more 
than one respect a pilgrimage, although ita abject 
merely dawned upon myself by slow degrees. 

I shall conduct thee to places already frequently 
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vieited, and to subjects which have alreadj been often 
written about ; but we shall not be long detained hj 
that which is familiar, much rather by the life of the 
present time in its various forms, ita rektionahip to 
that of antiquitj-, and — -before everything eke-^to the 
higher realm of humanity^ the kingdom of God — the 
image of paradlae, which we all^ more clearly or more 
darkly, bear in the depths of our aouls — which it ia the 
great busiDesa of human life to develop and establish 
on the earth. 

And if at the concluaion of this lonCT journey thou 
shouldst Bee this beautiful promised land present itself, 
with a little more diatioctnesd out of the mists of time — 
if thou shouldst feel thyself a little more courageous^ a 
little more cheerful in thy labour for it—then, my R., 
thou wiit not find this journey too long, nor repent 
having undertaken it. 

This anticipation may seem like presumption, but 
without it I should neither have had the courage to 
undertake the journey, nor now to prepare this book. 

I have in its arrangement divided it into chapters, 
which I have called Stations. They are intended 
to render easy a view of the contents ; and stations 
has seemed to me to be a good and natural expression 
to indicate certain divisions of our travelling-life. I 
say our — because, are we not all of ua travelling through 
lifet 
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VOICES or THE MOUNTAINiS, 



and glorious* The splendour of heaven and earth 
seemed to me tivofold. Far below my feet ruahed the 
mjiid Aar, through verdant meadows ; and thercj en- 
circlitig the distant horizon in their white drapericSj 
stood the pyraiiiida of the Alpine hvnd — Schrcckhorn, 
Doldenhorn, Finster-Aarhom, Eigcr, Mittich, Jungfi'ftu, 
with its silver horn, and whatever other names they 
may bear — those primeval Titans, the beautiful and 
mngnificeot foniis of Switzerland! They were quiet 
now, iho&e ancient aseaulters of heaven. The Lord of 
Heaven had scattpred over them a handful of snow, 
and they were turned to stone; antl now, In helmet^? 
and armour of eternal ice, they gtand and reflect the 
glory of the sun. Oh I how white, how beautiful they 
looked, and how their majesty waa enhanced by hia 
light ! The slorm of the preceding uight liad gathered 
itself into little ialeta of cloudj which were collected in 
dark specks at their feet, and there vanished, dissolved 
by the sunbeams, and attracted by the concealed apirita 
of the mountaina to the sprin^^a in their bosoms. 

How my soul'a eyea and ears drank in this sight, and 
listened to her voicea which epoke to me from it I 

" Have confidence in the sun 1 Let not thy courage 
sink. Has not a nocturnal storm but lately passed 
over thy life ? Did not heaven seem dark, and every 
prospect on earth closed? And did not the tempest, 
all at once, as by fv magic stroke, become diaperaed, and 
everything waa again bright? See the cloudleta yon- 
der, below the mountains, how they melt away before 
the sun, which abaorbs them, changes tliem into blue 
ether, or into fertilizing springs and Fivers I Thus, hu- 
man sufferings and errors — ah I that which rankea life 
go dark and the heart bo heavy — thus eink they into 
the deep, thua are they dissolved by the buq of the 
Divine goodness. Have confidence in. the aun !' — sing, 
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fiing, oh heart, and pmise its power, aa do the Alpine 
heif^hts, the clouds, and the verdant, ever-youthful 
earth!" 

Joyously rushed on the Aar with awelliog waters; 
the birds sang, the acasia diffused its fmgmnce around, 
and the earth and the Alps slione brightly. Oh, this 
morning — I can express but little of that which I expe- 
rienced during it, of that which the sun and the Alps 
Bpake to me ! 

I wandered for yet an hour in the ascending' sunlight 
around Berne, that I might become better acquainted 
with its situation and physiognomy ; shook paws with 
its bears, which, although turned to etone, parade the 
market and stand round the fountaina aa large as life, 
and like friendly countrymen, stretch out their paws 
to me. Berne standing on. its peninsular rock, around 
which rushed the lively Aar, reminded me vividly of 
the plain-featured but powerful Rochester, and the fas- 
cinating Jane Eyre, in. the charming novel of that 
nflmc, Thns plain-featured, but picturesque and stately, 
13 Berne; thus lively, full of the freshneaa of youth and 
individuality, Ja the river which winda round its walla, 
a pportive Naiad, and a strong, enlivening queen at the 
same time. Which possesses the greatest magnetic 
power? It lies in the two combined — without the Aac 
Bcnie is barren and gloomy — without Berne the Aar 
would lack its full significance* 

In the evening I went to Enghe. 

Enghe, one of the principal places of resort for the 
Bernese, lies at about a quarter of an hour's distance 
from the town. It is a lofty headland^ formed by the 
Aar, and it is planted with beautiful trees, forming &. 
grand promenade, from which a still more splendid 
vieWj if possible, ia obtained of the Obcrland Alps than 
from the Oathedral'terrace in the town* You seem 
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EVENING AT ENGHE, 7 

iiere to be nearer to tKem, you obtain a deeper ^-lew 
into their mystical temple o( nature. The clouds had 
again encamped above their peaksj but the descending 
Btin iihoae auiidet them with woaderfid grndatioDs of 
purple^ n^l*^} ^u*^ P^'q rose-tiat. I low the myatical 
cIoud-3wathing3 threw the Alpine peaka, now into 
briifhter, pow durker relief, now elevated, now de- 
pFG&Bed them, according as the cloud-draperies elevated 
themselves or dropped down, or the sun-beame cauj^^ht 
upon tbera, presenting ever-cHanying features; for there 
vras a soft movement in these Alpine regions, which 
waa unfelt beneath the green trees of Enghe, where 
all waa profound calm. At a little distance on the ter- 
race wind-instruments were playing soft and heautil'ul 
melodies. 

Why do my tears flow fiO fasti Why do I continue 
to weep as though my tears could not be atayed, whilst 
I contemplate the imagery in the cloude and listen to 
the notes of the music, notes in wonderful, in deep har- 
mony with It? Noj it is not griet" nor sufferiog; it ifl 
surprise, pensive joy, grateful, inexpressible feelings ; it 
18 a powerful presentiment which calls them forth, in 
unison with thia spectacle and those melodies 1 Like 
half-illumined Alpine peaks, like prophetic glances, they 
ehine forth from the depths of my soul I 

I came to Berne merely to proceed thence to Liau- 
Banne. The object of my journey wag a year's resi- 
dence and quiet study on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva. But at thia moment the horizon extended 
itaelfj and it waa a& though I saw aun-cycle beyond 
fiun-cycle shining above my path into a remote distance^ 
and as it were gleaming out of the clouds the towers of 
primeval and reuowued citiea; to which I as yet did 
not dare to give the name. The wonderful vision dis- 
appeared with the magical pomp of colours and the 
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melodies which culled it forth. But that which re- 
mained, that which still remains in my soul of thia 
Dcrer -to-be-forgotten morning and eveuin*^, is the sense 
of this inner, unimpaired health and strength, together 
with a presentiment of a larger purpose in nay journey 
than I myself had given to it. 

I was again free, after aeveral gloomy, eorrowful years 
— free, not through my own individual endeavours^ but 
released by God'a mighty hand. I had before me an 
unlimited time, which I might devote in freedom and 
peace to the solution of many long-cherished questions 
and investigation a. Well, then, for these I will live^ 
and endeavour to strengthen my half-thoughts and my 
half-light, and see if they cannot lead me to eomc great 
whole. And so may the spirit of truth, which alone I 
will follow, guide me whither and as it will !• 

Thus J Baid to myself, and calmed my excited feel- 
ings withia VanillA-ioe-r-it waa very delicious !iE— which 
I took sitting on a atone-waU under the trees. The 
Bun descended, the fantastic cloud-imagery amongst 
the Alps faded away, the music ceaaed, the few pleor- 
Bure-aeekers on the terrace departed, either in groups 
or alone, hut I returned happy in the evening twilight 
to Berne. 

*' I am solitary, but not alone I " 
But the Titans of the Oberland had produced too 
great ftn effect on my mind, for me to turn my back 
upon them at once. No, I could not be aatisfied with- 
out seeing them more closely — seeing their brilliant, icy 
palacesj and heaflng the roar of their waters. I could 
in a few hours reach Thun a.nd Interlachen, the heart of 
the Oberland. I bad been once before in Berne, Then 
I was youngj but bound as a bird in a golden cage. 

Now I was old, but free, and Divine freedom I 

I went to Thun. Hast thou been to Thun, and seen 
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its late and its sboresi If tbou hast not been there, 
then go, if thou poeaibly cnnst; for a scene of more 
eDchanting beauty, an a Inrge scale, is DOt to be jnet 
■with on tbia beautiful earth. And the niornincr, Iio\t 
beiLutiful It was, when I roao with the young June buti 
and wandered along the sborea of that nurror-smouth 
lake ; first up towards the little church, which, atnnding 
on a hill to the right of the town, looks so pretty 
ainong-et its leafy troea, and surrounded by Its^ peace- 
fid, monuments. Every grave ia indicated by flowering 
shrubs — mostly rosoe^and out of every flowerj' thicket 
rises a metal spire, with a little gilded atar at its point. 
The grave-stars shone like flames in the asecnding sun. 
The dew lay in bright pearls upon the fragrant rosea. 
How fresh, how peaceful was everything I 

I pursued my way along the lake by the opposite 
shore to the town. It led me through a natural park. 
The green sward was covered with flowers, the tall 
grasses waved gaily in the morning breeze, and the 
little feather-adorned ladies looked forth from their 
dwellings. It was a great marriage-feaat. A beautiful 
butterflly, just come out of its pupa-state, Sftte with 
moist wings upon a leaf. I gathered it in my bouquet, 
and walked till I became hiingry and weary. T then 
retraced my steps, and ho doing, met a young bridal 
couple — she with a garland of meadow flowers in her 
brown hair, and he with one round hts bat. They were 
returning from the church where they had been mar- 
ried this morning. They held each other by the hand, 
and thus wftlked side by aide — healthy, handsome, gay 
—through the flowery scene, on their way to the Aljtine 
hut, their home. But they were not happier than I 
was that moruingj and their breakfast could scarcely 
taste more delicious to them than did mine after my 
early ramble. 
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I passed yet anotbet enchantlDg morning at Thun, 
and wandered through its magnificent waliiut and clieet- 
nut woods, after which I went on board the eteam-boat 
which goes to Interlachen, It was a beautiful after- 
noon i the liGaYcna clear and sunimGr-blue, and the 
lake dimpled by playful winds. We left behind ub the 
lovely Idjllian acenery of the lake, with its verdant, 
park-like shorea, and advanced rapidly towards the 
Titans — Eiger, Monch, and the fan-like Fru, or Blumli 
Alp, and many others. The loftieat Alps of the Ober- 
land stood before ua in manifold raaffni licence. At 
length stepped forth the twelve thousand eight hun- 
dred feet high Jungfiau, and it eeemed as if we were 
about to steam directly into her hoaoni ; but the vessel 
swung abruptly to the left, and the auow-clad giants 
stood QH our right, behind ua the pyramidal NicacD^ 
more distant the cew-ohl castle Schadowj which risea 
80 picturesquely out of the waves, and we entered a 
bay between the raountaios, in whose gloomy shadow 
we landed upon a verdant shore. We are at Neuhaus, 
Before ua lies a plain surrounded by immense mountain 
heights. A friendly German lady and her daughter 
offered me a seat in their carriage, and thus we drove 
to Interlachen, a email town situated on a tongue of 
land betweeu the lakes Thun and Urienz — from which, 
circunistaoce it probably derives its name, Inter-Incus, 

The mountain air, the baths iu the Aar, which flows 
through the valley, the facility by which, from thia 
place, the most celebrated scenes of the Oberland can 
be reached, have of late years made Interlachen a great 
resort of travellefe in Switzerland, and large hotels 
have altogether driven away the shepherd's huts from 
the valley. As yet the season far the baths has not 
commenced: the water of the Aar is quite too cold 
before midsummer, and the air of the valley too cold 
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also. It is, thereforQj now very quiet on the grand 
promeTiade, and the hotels are empty. N^othinn^ now la 
to be heftrd in the valley but the ringing of cattle-bells, 
and thia music ia not of the moat melodious description. 

The valley ia a plain between the two lates and the 
mountaia walla, which follow them from shore to shore. 
Two rivers — the Aar and the LutHchine — flow through 
it with rapid courae j but the general lovelinesa of tlie 
ground and the growing crops prevent their being seen 
except you are close upon tlieir banks, and the immense 
heights on either side of the valley prevent your hav- 
ing an idea of its width. To me it appeared only as a 
moderate leup Itom one mouutnin wall to the other ; 
and on all sides the view ia circumacribed, ao that I 
confess to having felt myself considerably oppressed by 
the close neighbourhood of the Titans, which at thig 
point are more imposing by their mass than by their 
beauty, and whilst morning and evening cast their cold 
and dark shadows acrosis the valley, so that it ia more 
gloomy at the same hour than anywhere elae in the 
neighbourhood. The empress of the valleyj the lofty 
Jungfrau, which ia eo magnificent when seen from a 
distance, is here a lofty^ broad-shouldered Medusa, 
which seems ready to crush her worshippers. Hul I 
would not live here I 

But the wood of Hohbuhl opposite the giantess ia 
beautiful, and the view from its heights la celebrated* 
I set out on a morning walk and voyage of discovery 
there, and lost myself completely amongst its paths, 
which were covered with autumn leaves, so that I 
could not find a single elevation whence to obtain a 
general viewj not even to ascertain whereabout I was, 
Nothing beautiful could I aee except a few green open- 
ings just at hand, where thouaanda of little butterflies 
were fluttering above the grassy sward, as if they were 
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intoxicated by the sun, the morning air, and tlie per- 
fume of the flowers. Not ao was I : captive ia the 
Iiibyrinths of the wood, I went round and round and 
roundj hour after hour^-ac eking no longer for views, 
hut merely an outlet, until at length, after four hours' 
'nanderingj I emerged from the wood, and reached In- 
terlacheii, so wearied with walking, seeking about, the 
heat of the eun, and wood-snares, that I seemed to be 
at least sixty years old, and I began again to mistrust 
jny strength for the journey I had undertaken. 

I passed a bath-house on the banks of the Aar on 
Taj way to the hotel — the Schweitzer-Hof» The door 
Etood half open, and the thought suggested itself to 
ine of a bath in the Aar. True, the season for bathing 
was not yetj and the Aar water was at all times icy 
cold. The Aar is a glacier river, and has its origin in 
the bosom of an ice mounfaia not fiir from here ; but 
the embrace of the Titan's daughter must be invigo- 
ratinjT with a Tenfreance, and 1 would venture it I I 
enter the house; the kindly-mannered attendant says, 

" No one has yet biithed here ; the water is etill very 
cold, but you can make the trial." 

Good; I will do so. But with the first attempt to 
step into the bath, I drew back with terror, for it felt 
like burning iron round my ankles^ I bethought my- 
self for a moment ; Bummoncd all my courage ; the 
water was so clear and fresh, so smiling, so enticing. 
I plunged down at once, and up again, and yet a aecoad 
time ; " hah ! hah, hah, hah ! ah I ah T' 

What a wonderful sensation, what a change I I am, 
aa it were, new-born. I have left my old humanity in 
the bath* I feel strong, healthy, full of vigour, re- 
juvenated, scarcely five and twenty yeara old ! The 
energetic life of the Aar was flowing in wy reins. 
Thanks to the Titau^a dau-^hterl 
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Vitalized anew, Boul and body, T wandered slowly 
along its verdant bant, reading in the " Album Suisse,'' 
which 1 bought at a book-ahop, with unspeakable 
pleasure, L. VuUiemia'B " Sketch of the Reign of Queen 
BerthiL." It waa my first acquaintance with this re- 
markable Swias Iiistorinn, and with the aoble Queen, 
who U one of the most beautiful charafitera of old 
French Switzerland, and whom the peo[)le still honour 
08 the good gemus of the country. Whilst Kudolph, 
her husband, as King of Burgundy, carried war into 
Italy and endeavoured to conquer Lonibardy, she re- 
mained at home engaged in the benevolent works of 
peace. " She laid down roads " says her historian, 
"encouraged the cultivation of the soil, planted vine- 
yards, and protected the poor serfs. At the same time 
that Queen Bertha founded conTents, Eksylums for 
prayer and labour, she built fortreeses in Gourae, in 
Moudoii, in Neuchatel, from the Alps as far ais Jura, 
and under the protection of these strongholds, the 
country, being defended from the ravages of the Ilnne 
and Saracens, wag enabled to flourish. She rode on 
horseback through the land, visiting the peasant fiumeriJ, 
acquainting herself with their means of life, visiting 
their barns and hemp-spinneries, encouraging and re- 
warding the industrious. She made herself acquainted 
with every subject on whieh &ho gave commands; she 
even ^pun with her own hands her husband's clothing; 
and they treasure up to thig day in Payernei the saddle 
upon which she sate and apan a.a she rode through the 
country. She established many estates in the country 
(mi^tairies), of which she herself was the miatress. She 
also built strong castles, which still remain and bear her 
□.ome; and when Eudolph, tired of war^ returned homcj 
she induced him to unite with her in labouring for the 
culture of the country and the admiuiatration of justice. 
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"The princes in those days," continues Vulliemiiij 
**had not as yet their fixed resideacea. Tliey went 
from place to place, now dwelling id Lausannej now m 
Payeme, now on the shores of the lake of Thuo, and 
they might be found, like the ancient jndgcs of Isrneij 
liolding their seat of judgment in the open field, beneath 
the eKidow of a. large o.ik. It is with reason that 
Queen Bertha is regarded as the origin of our earliest 
liberties (franchises) ; witk reason that she ia regarded 
SiS the mother of our population, A humble-minded 
woDinn, she still teaches to nil future generationB the 
■virtuea of the oUcn time. The people etill believe 
that they &ce her upon the Vaudakaberg, holding- in 
her hand an urn full of trcasuresj irhich she pours out 
over the country ;" and the time in which Queen 
Bertha, at once motherly mistress and queen, epun the 
king's clothing, lives in the memory of the peojde fls 
their country's golden age. " The good old time" is 
equivalent in Swiss phraseology with that in which 
Queen Bertha spun^ — ove lu rehia Bertha jilara f 

How excellent the women of a country should be 
when they have a Queen Bertha for their example ! 

The nest morning I took a ramble into the valley, 
and talked with the people who were making hay. 
The costume of the women is now more poetical than 
it was thirty years ago. The stiff blaek horse-hair 
gauze round the face has now became soft lacej which 
falh gracefully. The more wealthy wear silver chains 
over the dark jacket. 1 also crossed the lake of Brientz 
the Bame evening, to Gieebach, and met with two pretty 
little talkative girls with wood strawberries to sell, who 
told me about their goats. Each one had a goat, 
which gave milk and butter; goats are the cows of the 
poor, and they joddled and eang so sweetly — 
*' Auf die Alpsn, aitf die scbonen Alpen," 
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that they made me forget the flicrht of time, nnti the hour 
when the eteam-boat leaves. When, therefore, I reach 
the shore, it is gone. But no matter. T take therefare 
a little one-hor&e carnnge, with a goad-tempered lad to 
drive, and go to the valley of Lautcrbrunn, which lies 
in the bosom of ** die schonen Alpen." It is a beautiful 
dajj and the first portion of the valley is like a lovely 
orchard, nJong which the two-armed river Zwey- 
Lriitschine rushes down towards the plain of Interlnehen, 
The road lies up the side of the river, with wonderful 
castellated masses of rock on the left hand, ami on the 
right tha white massive form of the Jungfrau. 

After a leisurely drive of two honre up the valley, 
we reach the tavern at Steinbock, Here I order dioner 
for myself and the boy, and after having partaken of 
it, aet out alone up the valley, with the spirits of which 
I wished to hold silent converse. From Steinbock 
"the valley becomes ever narrower, between ever liigher 
mountain walla ; louder and louder roar the becka and 
the streama, which, now swollen by the raiup, are hurled 
from the glaciers down towards the valley and the 
river. Here falls the Staub-bach, thrown like silver 
rain, driven hither and thither by the wind over the field 
which it keeps green below ; iiere rushes down the strong 
Trummelsbaeh, foaming from the embrace of the cliffs ; 
there the still stronger Eoaenbach, which the Jungfrnu 
pours out of her silver horn. On all sides, near and 
afar off, there ia a rushing and roaring and foaming, on 
the right hand and on the left, above me, below me and 
before, out of a hundred hidden fountains ; and even 
wilder beaide me rushes on the LutschinCj with still in- 
creasing waters. It is too much — I cannot hear even 
my own thoughts. I am in the bosom of a wild Un- 
dine^ who drovma her admirers whilst she enbracea 
ihem — and the Titans are becoming ever loftier and 
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broader, and the valley ever narrower, more gloomy 
and more desolate ! I felt depressed and, as it were^ 
overwhelmed, but nevertheless I went forward. It is 
melancholy scenery, but at the same time grand and 
powerful I And scenery of this character exercises a 
strong attractive power, even when it astonishes. The 
shades of evening fell darkly over the valley, when 1 
saw far before me, in its gloomy depth, a broad, gray- 
whit^ immense mass of rock, like dust hmied thnnder- 
ing down from a lofty monntain. It seemed to shut up 
the valley. That is enough ; I salute the ^antess, the 
great Schmadrebach, the mother of the Lntschine river, 
and turn back. Hu t no, it is not good to be here, 
and the society of the Titans is more agreeable for a 
simple mortal at a greater distance I I am glad to 
fall in with a little twelve years old ^ri, who is going 
the same way with me, and to have her company. 

She lived in a cottage in the valley. During the 
winter she and her mothor made lace; during the 
summer she went to school on the Murrenbei^. She 
was a pretty, sensible child, and seemed contented 
with her world — she knew no other. 

I was ghtd when I reached the good hotel at Stein- 
bock, to be once more in civilized life ; refreshed my- 
self with a good cup of tea, after which I returned to 
Interlachen. But on my return the Titans presented 
me with a glorious spectacle, and it was not without 
joyful admiration that I parted iirom their immediate 
n^ghbourhood. The great spirits which terrify can 
also exkchant. In the %bt of the descending sun the 
white peaks and fields of the Alps stood out in the 
moet l»illiant colouring; the lofty Jongfran clothed 
Kers^ in rose-tint, her blue glaciers shone transpa- 
rattly> and the Iowa- the son sank the higher and clears 
^^QAOked the Alpine pnTM^'loa : thus thej shone upoa 
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my return tlirongh the vnllcy of Laiiterbmnn, wHich, 
Vt'os delicious with the fresh mountain air, in tlie calm-^ 
ness of evening* 

Later still, in ray Schweitzer-Hof, new aBtoniahraent 
awaited me from the camp of the gianta. The head of 
the Jungfrau was surrounded with a soft glory of light, 
which increased in beauty and brin;htiie5S — as did my 
curiosity — till at length the moon, shining in full splen- 
dour, slowly advancing above, croivned the Titancsg 
with beauty, as it did also my day. 

Two days afterwards I was on my way to Lausanne. 
The whole road lies ns through a mRgnifioent park, and 
everywhere it is well-cultivated, scattered wllh good 
bouses, and presenting a pposperous aspect. Man and 
nature here live in happy aasocintion. 

The snn wag near its getting, when from a height, and 
at a great distance etilly I saw, deeply embedded in a 
circle of verdant shore and lofty Alpa, the eelebrated 
lake, ivhicb history at its commencement eays was 
whciUy veiled by fogs, and surrounded by denae fores ts, 
whence it took the name of the Lake of the Desert 
(Leman), and wlitch afterwardsj in the light of the eun 
and of civilizationj has become a rendeavoua for the 
whole refined travelling world of Europe. 

ily eye sought along ita shore for Lausanne, because 
there it waa that the noble, highly-gifted Vinet lived 
and taught only a few years back ; and there I would 
gain intelligence of him from his friends and disciples, 
and from the Free Church, of which he was the origi- 
nator and centre- It wag for tbla purpose that I came 
to Switzerland. 

'* Lauannne la jolie," as it is called in an old song, 
and by many of its admirere, was brightly illumined by 
the sinking sun, which, however, set in thick clouds, as 
I reached my appointed home there inthe board in g-houee 
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LAUSANNE. 



of M. la Harpe, on the beautiful promennde^Mont Benon. 
The gorgeous sunset-colouriag still conticued wliilat I 
walked on the terrace with my polite host and hostess, 
in admiration of the view which it afforded of the Alpa 
and the kbe^ and listening to their description of ita 
teauty on calm summer and autumn evenings. I had 
the same view froia my little chamber, and in partieu- 
lar from the atone-terrace in front of it. There — that 
is to say, in ray roora^I wrote two days later :— 

Lausanne, Juns I9ih. — Are there here Alps, a lake, 
enchanting shorea, and a sunny life upon them ? I see 
nothing but a thick ioff. Lausanne "la jolie " haa 
lain wrapped for the last three days in a dripping 
mantle of rain, which veils her and everytliing in cloud 
and darknesa. It is ako a3 cold as with us in Sweden 
during October^ and my little room^ very charming in 
fine weather, is as gloomy aa a cellar when the sun ia 
hidden in a cloud— and such a, cloud I I believe that 1 
never saw one ao dense before. Soul and body seem, 
ag it were, to shrink together in its cbeerless surround- 
ings. But during this time I was not without an inner 
BUD. A couple of new acquaintances and ditto books 
have lighted up my inner world, and enabled me mean- 
while to forget tlie outer gloom. 

The widow of A, Vinet i^ a fine, middle-aged lady, 
to wbom one feels immediately attracted with cordial 
confidence. Hers is a beautify], transparent nature. 
The professor of hiatory, L. VuUiemin, ia a man of rare 
classical refinement, as well in person as in mind and 
character. Beneath his lofty forehead, crowned with 
thin locks of silver hair, those dark eyea beam with all 
the fire of youth, and with a glance at once keenly 
penetrative and kind. The glance of his soul is stead- 
fastly directed to the ideal of life^ in society, in the 
church and the atfite. I have seldom met with a man 
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wbose mode of expression and manner have been so 
equable^ seklom have experienced .so much satisfaction 
and pleasure from any conversation aa from hia. 
Whilst without darkneas and rain veiled the earth of 
Switzerland, his introduction to the History of Switzer- 
land — a contiuuEition of J. Miille/d great work—has 
raised to me the covering which hitherto concealed 
from my mind the peculiarity of the Swiss confederated 
States; and from it I select, as 'worthy of memory, the 
followinn; characteristic traits of land and people : — 

** In the middle of Europe lies a country which in 
extent does not exceed some of the oldest provinces of 
France. Its liistory loses itself too frequently in petty 
religious dispute. Ita heroes are shepherda and pea- 
sants, yet kings have not failed to solicit union with 
the Swis&, who, however, on their part have very rarely 
returned the compliment. 

"Helvetia has now suhmitted to, and now defied, 
foreign povpcrs. She sports^ without anxiety^ on the 
political ocean ; and after every atorm stands forth in 
renewed youth. 

" The republics of Europe haye died out one after 
another — Florence, Venice, Genoa — Switzerland alone, 
Tvith her institutional mountains, like an everlasting 
flower, has kept her place iQ the light of the sun. 

" This is a remarkable fact, especially for those who 
understand Switzerland. Diverse races, IftTiguagea, 
manuerSj the most dissimilar interests j it would be 
thought impossible to form a body politic out of these 
varied nationalities. In the heart of the Alps, the 
people are the old Gotha and Khetians ; on the plains 
the Allumannij in the west Burgundians mingled with 
Eomana, On the banka of the Aar the German 
tongue prevails, around Liahe Leman the Romandei 

" A few mllea only in Switzerland wdl divide life of 
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the most pTiraltlve races from that of the iQaat biglilj 
civilized cities : here herdsmen who oftca change their 
dwelling-place, there towns on the shores of the luke?, 
the Smyraa and Tjre of the CantouB, The old 
customs of the Sabinea mingle with those of repub- 
licana who live in daily intercouree with the two hemi- 
spheres. The extremeB of time, cllmatized as it were, 
are drawn together. Two valleys bring into close 
proximity the most ancient institutions with those 
which are in the advance movement of the present 
time. Whilst more than one Canton endeavours with 
pious reverence to maintain its most ancient laws, the 
extreme opinions of modern freedom were advocated in 
Geneva long before they were adopted in France. 
Baelfij in 16&1, passed through a storm unobserved by 
EuropCj which exactly a hundred years afterwards 
prodiieed in France the Revolution. This Alpine 
valley speaks at this day the Eomande lauguagy of the 
middle ages; wbiUt from that Swiss tovk*n proceeded 
the moTeraent which gave, in the sixteenth century, 
construction and rule to the French tongue, and from 
this other that which prepared the way for Schiller and 
Goethe, Everything- approximates — ■ everything 
crowds together. A thousand colours are reflected, as 
it were, in an Alpine lake* One contrast ceases 
merely to give place to another. Where law is 
becoming universal, religion cornea in and shatters it. 
There was a time when all went to bow the knee 
before the hidy of Lausanne or Einsiedeln. Nothing 
then divided the Vaudois under the rule of Berne, 
from those under the ride of Fribnrg* How different 
is it now, both in custom add religion. Reform began 
in Switzerland at the same time as in Germany^ and 
has given rise to her first as well as her last war. Of 
A truth we know not either what erhnes or what 
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Virtues, what old or new ideas, may not be met witK at 
the foot of the Alps. 

** It is in the midst of these contrasts thnt thirtj' 
sovereign states, all differing in. interests and phyaiog- 
iiomj', sit down to take counsel to^etlier for the 
common good* Cantons of twenty thousfrnd souls 
take their plnce beside those of three hundred thou- 
Baad. Monarchist^} aristocrats, and the most dissimilar 
democrats sit together— all forms of frovernmentj with 
pne exception, only, the despotic^ To which we roust 
add, in order to complete the picture, the whole nation, 
tirmeiif is always, as one, upon the Bcene ; that which ia 
elsEwhere accomplished by the will of eotno few, \a in 
Switzerhind accomplished by the voice of all ; and that 
this people's mode of fiction as a sovereign people leads 
to perpetual Jigitfitiona. 

"Such hfl3 Switzerland been in aliases. That which 
characterizes Switzerland is being this union of dis- 
fiimiiar races, languages, religions, natural eircum- 
etanccs, j^iving- forth every kind of culture, and yet 
remaining the same. 

" But what ia the power tliat holds together these dig- 
fiirailar elements? By what power — what art^s this con- 
federate state still inexiatenee, free and secure in itself! 

^'The &ole {ind vitalizing' principle in our union ia 
love of freedom. Republieans anterior to Eome, our 
forefathers could not endure a monarchy ; in later 
history they are the firet-born of freedom. 

"*We have seen,' gays Bodin, in the sixteenth 
century, ' Athena change the form of government 
seven times in one century, and Florence also seven 
times under the government of their refined lords; 
whiUt the Sworn Confederates have maintained their 
.popular institutions since A^D. 360.' 

^'Foreign powers at the present time are not ignorant 
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tbttt anj attempt to overcome the Cantons would 
awaken the same re&olute resistance as that of which 
Seinpach and Gmndson are the monuments, Fof 
others the festivities, gaietieSj and splendid ecenea of 
courts; for us the fraternal feeling which causes the 
heart to throb in a nation fostered bj eqnality on a 
free 6oiL "We could uot bear to live if we had loat 
that which gives life its value. 

" Behold, then, what the Swiss have in common from 
the Khine to the Rhone, from Geneva to the wild 
TfflUej* of Samnalim, 

" The annalj of Switzerland have shown their vocation 
for independence. 

"'Helvetia^* said our fathers, 'is a confusion which 
God regulates. They taught us not to doubt God; 
their history, never to despair of our nadve land. The 
great nations sub&ist by their mns&esj we by ouf faith 
and love. 

*' • Our union is expressive of this. In what name are 
we Sworn Confederates if not in these which are 
united in our banner, "God and the FatheklaN'D."* 

*' Yullicraiu turns after this to the Swiss people, whom 
he admonishes to the development of a higher life in 
Cliurch and State, He encouraj^es them to hold public 
meetings and festivals, in the exercises and sports of 
which all the Cantons might give each other ^rendezvous.' 

"*I would wish,- says he, *that the arts as well as 
the fciences should be represented there — they who 
cultivate the earthy as well as they who enlighten our 
steps upon it. The industrial arts, which multi^Jy our 
means; as well as the fine arts, which beautify our every- 
day life. All are benefactors of the fatherland. All 
are tlie sons of freedom. As it attains to a new age, 
it will attain to a new worship^ Its idea has extended 
itself; let us extend our hearts*' 



-' * But/ continues this noble friend of freedom, ' let 
tiB be careful not to confound freedom with that which 
often assumes her name. Few nations love her as we 
do, and few also have done her more bloody wrong,* 

" Here a people, proud of its porertjj be]ii5vea itself 
to be the noblest on earth, whikt it dreads slavery, and 
is the slave of blind prejudice. There a popular 
assembly believes it haa conserved the public good 
when it has voted a enni for the purposes of higher 
education, or haa humiliated some man who ia the 
honour of his country, 

" When did jeidoua mediocrity believe itself free until 
ic had dragged all down to its own medium station 1 

"In this Alpine valley there are few kwe, but also 
little justice ; no taxes, but neither are there any roads ; 
a quiet life, but tiO noble eudeavoura la whioh man 
unites to conquer nature, I have seen freedonfi 60 
enthusiastic that it resembled drunkenness | I have 
Been her so tardy and self-absorbed that it v/as the 
game thing as egotism. 

"Do not imitate the olJ ; even virtue imitated is 
virtue no longer; truth becomes prejudice. But since 
you are penetrated by the grandeur of the former 
nges, lift up your eyea to the heights on which the 
genius of humanity abides. It is from this that you 
must derive your strength. Oar most dangerous 
opponents live in the midst of U3; our most fearful 
enemies are withm our own bosoms^ The most fear- 
ful of these are those which bring death into the soul, 
which eap the foundationa of truth and justice, which 
trample upon the doctrines which are the guards of 
virtue and the consolation of the sorrowful, The man 
who wilt persuade us that Wenkilried and the betrayer 
of the fatherland sleep the same eleep is far mure 
terrible than powder and shot to the peace of our 
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domestic heartha. ITc endeavoura to deprive as of 
that faith which is the sanctuary of freedom ." 

These are words which apply equally to all free 
people, and deserve to be considered by all. Whilst I 
read I seemed to myself to be sitting bj ^ fountain 
amongst the Alps^ whose pure stream refresliea the 
waters of the river iu its course through villages and 
towns. 

Individual marif nations, ItuTn&nity, eUrnal union! 
The day when I first understood thia great concord 
was that on which I firat understood with true ear- 
uestneas myself and uiy own life. 

JuTis 24i/*. — Yesterday all was enveloped in gloom 
and rain ; and to-day what a change 1 Ye^sterday 
masses of cloud were rolled from the Alps down upon 
the field* and valley^j threatening to deluge every- 
thing ! People talked of nothing but rain and gloomy 
prospects; the corn was in bloom; the vine ought to 

be just now in flower, but the rain and the cold I 

nothing could ripen in the gardens; nobody could 
gather even a few berrica for dessert or preserving. 
It had rained ever since May, In the higher valleys it 
Lad rained twenty-two days out of the tSiirty, and a 
fitmily which had removed thither from Lausanne hnd 
been half drowned. \i mi^ht rain the w/io/e autnmer, 
as on some former occasions it had done. In France 
the rivera overflowed their banks. People prophe- 
eied une annie de calamitL (A beautiful prospect for 
Bumtner pleasure I) 

That wag the cage yesterday. Bat yesterday even- 
ing there seemed something like 4 faint emtle upon 
the deluge physiognomy of the firmament ; somelhin;; 
resemblimg a sunbeam penetrated the cloud-garment 
of the Jura^ and to-day what splendour 1 A brisk 
"bise" (north wind) baa chased and still chases awaj 
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the dense clouds, piles tKem together on the peaka of 
the AlpSj where they forra triumphal arches, garlanJs, 
and diadenia, fthich mount higlier and ever Iiigber; 
ad LausanDe "la jolie" decks herself in eunsliine, 
■with bouquets of f,deaming meadows, woads, and 
ggrdenSj and mirrors herself in Lake LGninn, which singes 
in heavenly blue towards the deep blue heavens above. 
The eartbj covered with luxui'iiint promise, shinea 
forthj with tearful eyes, it U true, aa yet, bat the &uu 
kisses away the tears, and oh \ assuredly it is a Mid* 
Bummer festival. I hardly myself knew during these 
last few daya how gloomy life wrs without sun ; and I 
can well uaderataad how the old heathen Thorgeir 
-^raa willing to worship the god who made the sun, 
'J would now have a Maypole, and a troop of a hun- 
dred children to dance round it, aa formerly At 
Areta 1 Here they celebrate Midaummer-day neither 
with divine service nor dancca. 

Jul^ ord. — During these last wonderfully beautiful 
daya and nights I have scarcely allowed myself to 
sleep, so intent have I been to enjoy, with my wholo 
waking soul, the gorgeous colouring, the rtiarvelloua 
effect of light and shadow, which morning and even- 
ing have presented in thi:* glorious region ; and the 
bright mysteries of the night, the singuhir splendour 
of the milky way, like a heavenly Staubbaeh^ thrown 
in silvery cascades from invisible heights down to the 
Alpine land of earth — it h a glorious show I 1 believe 
I never before saw the starry lieaveus so brilliant. 

But my nocturnal flights from my little chamber 
upon the terrace below have caused me to take 
cold, 30 that for the present I am obliged to forego an 
excursion which I had iutended to make to Chamouni, 
and intend to hasten my removal to one of the moun- 
tain valleys (Eossini^re or Ch&teau d*Oex) which 
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Mis. Ymet recommends to me as a salubrious residence 
during the summer months. And to these and other 
mountain vaUeys in the neighbourhood of Leman all the 
people of Lausanne who are able to do so betake 
themselves for some weeks, and there live in freedom, 
enjoying the mountain air, milk, and fruit ; in a word, 
all the luxuries which pastoral life affords in the neigh- 
bourikood of the glaciers. For this purpose the herd»- 
men give up their huts to the townspeople, who 
remove thither with their children and thor house- 
hdds. One hears eTerydaj (^ individnab or famiUea 
who have betaken themselves ''i la montagn^** <a 
are intending to do so. 

I have in the meantime made some agreeaUe ac- 
quaintance, both in and out c^ Lausanne^ iviiich I h(^ 
on some future occanon to improve. First and fore- 
most, two amoble persons, a married coa[de, intimate 
fitiends of M. Vinet, M. and Maidanie F., at wliofle 
beautiful estate^ St. Paix, near Morges, (m the ^lore o( 
lieman, it was very pleasant to me to cooverae of thor 
deceased friend, wbo was alike remarkable as a naa 
and a thtnkw;. Madame F. was at tfiis time occit- 
p4ed in preparii^ fix- the press tbe notes which be 1^ 
behind him ol* the fiteiatare of France daring tk« 
axteeath eeatwry, a eocurse of lectures whieh ke lad 
|^T«a in LanaaBuaeu Bat my indfepoation at tlue time 
pr«T«Dted lay SaD enjoymeat aUier of tbe pleaisvica 
«f soeiety or tbe beou^iies of the covntxy. And lAem I 
menfy saw at a ^Sskaace Waffier's castlev wikk its 
■any t^wer^^ a stalely vaeeaKMiy of Qveett Bertba^ tibe 
nyal ^MMaer^ wfebeld tke seef«i« awl tbe dutaflTwikb 
Ae suae baml^ a» tbe eld so*^ say9> to^ber witb tbe 
tvMvd^ fadUng^ iartneaes aad towets^ wbiek bear ker 

Xwt» ywa—t a<t vari aw rt wea A a g yrtSes ia 
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■where I greatly enjoyed myeclf — as indeed was the caeo 
with the gocinl intercourse of Switzerland, from which 
I experienced only satisfaction, unmixed with the wefiri- 
ness which so generally oppresses me in parties assembled 
for the pleasures of conversation. The advantage here 
is, thnt it is so easy to enter, both with gentlemen and 
ladies^ upon subjects of general interest, and to meet 
with pergona who have thought on these subjects with 
mote or less independence of mind. Even young girls 
can speakj both sensibly and with interest, of the vanoua 
church estiibUshmentfi in the Cantons, and their rela- 
tionship to each other. Two pretty, young slaters told 
me this evening many things of deep intereat relative 
to the free Vaudois Church in the high valleys (paijs 
(Ten hauf)^ which la aHserted to be the most vital, tJio 
most enlightened portion of thla church. They vividly 
described the picturesque assemblies and the divine 
worship in the open air, the beautiful singing, &c. 

I spent last evening with M. and Mme. de G., at 
their beautiful country-house^ with its glorious view 
over the lake and mountains j but from every point 
around this lake there are lovely, magnificent view?, 
and they contribute not a little to the peace and enjoy- 
ment of a social meeting* In the face of a beautiful 
evening sky the thoughts become brighter and mora 
eheerfuh The people converj-ed together^ and there 
was music. I noticed with pleasure the simple toiletlea 
of the young Indiea, and their agreeable, unpretending 
demeanour. There was no gossip or idle talk. Health 
and the peace of quiet thought &eem to rest upon these 
daughters of the Alpine land. Two married daughterg 
of -England'a Elizabeth Fry were of the party, hand- 
some women, with that noble expression aud bearing 
which distinguished theif mother. They spoke with 
warmth of the great good which women may accom- 
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plUh, even beyond their own house and home^ if they 
will only, with cleame^ and steadfastness, work for that 
object whicii is the true bent of their powers. There 
waa a great consciousness of womaalj dignity in these 
Indies, beneath the gentlest and moat womanly este- 
jiOT. All women ouffht to have the same. 

The Blind Asylum is one of the most beautiful vaat'i- 
tutioQS of Lausanne, and M. Herzel, its sup erinteu dent, 
iia of a truth one of its moat interesting men. A fine 
instance of his ekill ia a yoang man, who from hii ear- 
liest childhood was perfectly blind, deaf, and dumb, 
owing I believe to small-pox, but whom M. Ilcrzel has 
enabled to become an intelligent, thinking, useful, and 
happy human being, M. Herzel has employed, in hia 
case, the same methods which the American philanlhro- 
pist, Dr. How, employed for Laura Bridgeman, and hia 
euccess has been equally perfect. Young F* is now a 
etrongj healthy, perfectly intelligent, and unuaually 
cheeriful young man. IIU skill aa a turner is won- 
derfuh 

I was shown a note and a pretty gift which the 
young American had sent to her unfortunate brother in. 
Switzerland, who in the 6rst place had written to her 
and sent her a little present. Affecting intercourse 
ihid^ across the ocean, between two beings whom mis- 
fortune doomed to spiritual, life-long cafitivity, but 
whom human love and the spirit of Ecience have 
Liberated ! 

The principal founder and supporter of this institu- 
tion is a M, Ilaldicnand, who, although confined to his 
easy chair by lameness, is said to be the most active 
and benevolent citizen of Lausanne. To-dny I paid 
a visit to the univcraally beloved philosopher, at hia 
couDtry-fteat, between Lausanne and Ouchy, and found 
Jiim a handsome, elderly gentleman, with great power 



and freshness of mind, although an attack of paralogia 
deprived him two years ago cf the use of his limbs. 
He was seated in a circular rooraj with glass doors 
opening into the jjrounds, amongst the trees of whicK 
.fountains were phyirtg, and the view opened to tha 
Alps. Two gentlemen were present, and the conver- 
sation turned upon the importance and prudence of as 
little na possible helping the poor, and by that means 
obliging them as much na possible to help themselves. 
Many anecdotes were told to prove that the ready help 
of the rich encouraged lazincFS, improvidence, disho- 
nesty, &c. They maintained the great difficulty of 
ioing any good, of meeting with any actually deserving 
objects of charity, and so on. I said a few words for 
rfchlldren, for the aick and the aged I M. Haldimand 
commended the principles of ifalthua*s '^ Political fico- 
nomy/' which he seemed wholly to approve. 

I afterwards expressed my surprise to two of my 
acquaintance in Lausanne at hearing this aascrtionj of 
the utter inability to do good by outward relief^ from a 
man who employed the greatest part of his time and 
hia wealth in public or private benevolence. 

"Oh I" replied they, with a smile, "thia is a subject 
which is often brought forward by M. Ilaldiinand, and 
the doctrine which he commonly preaches !" 

Certain men have certain favourite inconaequent 
modes of reaaonins. Tlie inhabitants of Lausanne 
say that M. Haldimand ought never to die^ and they 
trouble themselves beforehand with the thought of hia 
decease. 

Last Sunday I attended divine service at the chapel 
" des Terneaux,** the principal place of meeting for the 
Vaudois Free Church at Lausanne. The chapel is a 
large hall, as simple as a school- room, without pictures^ 
without an altar^ and without any proper pulpit for the 
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preachep, who stands slmplj' on an elevated stage at the 
end of the room, with a desk before him, as a lecturer 
m an ordinary lacture-room^ 

Tlie chapel was full to overffloiving. The assembling 
of this church was long forbidden^ and Ua congregation 
was violentlj persecuted in the Pays de Vaiid, and 
is still inhibited there. But the respectability and 
cotirAge of its members, together with the more liberal 
spirit of the times, has enabled it now to meet without 
oppoBition, and after having for so long been compelled 
to hold their assemblies secretly and in private houses, 
they now openly congregate in a chape! which they have 
lately taken for that purpose, in the light of day, and 
on one of the moat frequented promenades of Lausanne. 
The lotig-de&pised church has, from the great abilities 
of the preachers, now become the fa&hionable church 
of Lausanne, and is attended by the principal people. 
This was very evident on the Sunday I attended the 
chapel "des Terneaux." The eermon, by M, Bridet, 
a young man of great talent, both as an orator and a 
Christian thinker, from tho text, " My soul thirateth 
for God, for the living Gud," could not have been better 
or more awakening. 

All thia was very satisfactory to me. I missed how- 
ever the Liturgy and the public confession of faith. It 
aecma as if the Free Church had not yet decided on 
■ what this should be, but has satisfied itself as yet prin- 
cipally by zeal for a deeper eamestnesB amongst Ciiris- 
tian professors in doctrine and in life, a perfect truth 
and conscientiousness in faith and m profession. It has 
declared Itaelf independent of the Established Church — 
in Switzerland the National Church — and dependent 
alone on God's Word and Spirit as foundation and 
guiding-star. It is governed by synods composed of 
clergy and laymen, But the priest is not here priest 
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in the old significance of the term, but only a brotherj 
who by YocatioD and gift is chosen to teacli amonjjst 
brethren. The elders of the church atand by hia side 
as aseistant^H, either in teaching or in any other work, 
and they also are chosen by the congregation. They 
can even perform divine! service if it be needed. 

In the afternoon a meeting for " mutual edification " 
was held in the game chiirchj in which three or four 
persons spoke One of thefic was a stranger passiog 
through the place, who had joined himself to the Free 
Church from sympathy of feeling. His toplc^ as well 
as that of most of the other speakers, wosj the Truth ; 
the importance of being true before God and ourselves, 
for we see ourselves aa God also sees us— and before 
men, JEarneatneeB In convictioHj honesty and candour 
IB profession) were insisted upon — which also was A. 
Vinet's great topic. Anecdotea of personal experience 
were related, to prove clearly what eelf-esamination and 
what conviction really are. 

Afterwards vanoua trangactiouB of the synod during 
the past May were communicated, M. Schott admo- 
nished the congregation to make themaelves acquainted 
with the&e, and particularly with all the aifairs of the 
churchy because this was the busineea of all good 
members. The details then followedj many of sufficient 
interest even for strangers. In the synod of one hun- 
dred persona dissimilarity of views had been openly ex- 
pressed* with the maintenance of the moat perfect liar- 
mony, both as to individual temper and the business of 
the synod. Not a single word had been said which 
could cause regret. In the congregations of the Free 
Church, amounting to above forty, some deviated from 
others in sundry usages and institutions; but unity in 
the main object and intention had remained uiulisturbed. 
I was much pleased with a little man who seemed to 
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be the finjince minister of the Free Churdi, and who 
■with much tact and good-humour rendered an account 
of the not verj^ brilliant state of the central fund, and 
admonished ^4hc brethren and sisters" to a more liberal 
contribution. 

The meeting closed by the singing, in an excellent 
style, of the beautiful old hymn, Agnus Dei. The 
chapel was on this occasion also very well filledj although 
not so numerously as in the morning. 

The Free Church In the Canton Vaud originated in 
the revolution of 1845, when the new eelf-conetituted 
government required that the clergy of the national 
church should read from the pulpits, in the presence of 
the congregations, a !ong proclamation in vindication, 
of its accession to power and its mode of action. A 
great number of the clergy refused to obey this com- 
mand, because the new government had established it- 
self by vialence, and because the canons of the church 
required that the pulpit ehould be kept free from poli- 
ticsl questions and dissensions. On this the new go- 
vernment gave the protesting clergy their choice be- 
tween obedience to its coiiimanda or retirement from 
their several congregations^ whereupon upwards of eight 
hundred ministers retired frorn their office, although the 
greater number did not tnow at the time how they 
should find bread or the shelter of a roof for themselves 
and their families. But this brave protest for the rights 
of conscience awoke sympathy in thousands of hearts- 
Abundant contributions of money poured into the fund 
"which was immediately opened for the maiDtenance of 
the retiring clergy. A great many persons, and espe- 
cially ladieS;, opened hospitable homea and provided 
lodgings for the homeless families, and strengthened 
them in their combat for truth and justice. In forty- 
three cases a portion of the congregation seceded with 
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tlieir spifitiml kader, and foi-med tliemselvee into new 
cKurchee by the side of the old ; new also in this respect, 
that they dissevered themselves from the state, which 
had made its euperior power to be felt merely by domi- 
nation and arbitrary wiil. Such wna (he origin of the 
Free Cluirclij which immediately become an object of 
open persecution to the government^ and of ennctnients 
at once oppressive and ridiculous, which continued for 
several years* But, as is generally the caae under such 
circumstances, the persecuted congregations became 
more firmly eetabliahed, and organized with a higher 
CoDsciousnesa of their great purpose. 

What is it that lies beyond the mere outward protestt 
Is there here a higher, more vitalizing principled And 
how doee it stand with regard to the Bible and the prin- 
ciple whith is the basis of Proteetantiam? Does this 
new Free Church contaiu the aecd of a church of the 
future^une actually universal, like the aun and the 
Gospel. 

These are questions which I shall be better able to 
reflect upon Ln the high valleys, where indeed the Free 
Church has its highest life, and where I shall have fluf- 
ficient time and leisure. These are the queetiona which ** 
have brought me hither. 

The political revolution of which I lately spoke 
greatly resembled one of those which Voltaire called 
" une tentpcte dans un ven'e cteau." One fine day a 
crowd of people^ some hundreds in number, assembled 
on the great terrace of Mont Benon, with drums and 
flags, and a person in the crowd announced In a loud 
voice that the old government of the Pays de Vaud was 
at an end, and a new one, in conformity with the wi&hes 
of the people^ was eatabliahed, at the head of which 

was Mr. D , The good citizens of Lausanne were 

greatly astonished, and the city militia came forth im- 
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mediately on behalf of the le£^a! govemmeDt, ready with 
armed hands to chase away that which had illegally 
taken its place. But these good men, avorae to shed- 
ding of hloody preferred rather to give "waj quietly to 
the usurping party, who had, in fact, a f^reat portion of 
the working-ckas on their eide. These and the ad- 
herents of the new government uphraided the old with 
being a "town-council government,*' without sympathies 
for the people, or deairo for their advancementj doing 
nothing for popular education in ^ichools; never show- 
ing theraselves amongst the people, and by oppoyitlon 
to popuUir festivities, &g, — which charges were indeed 
not without fjrounds. The new government promised 
to be in a high degree popular, and began by remo\'ing 
from the universities the most deserving men and in- 
fltructors, and rephicing them by their own partisans, 
I hear it said on all hands that this revolution has 
thrown back tlie develo[)ment of the country and ita 
Oidture more than twenty years. In the meantime, tlie 
better general voice and the spirit of the a^G have 
compelled the new govemmeat gradually to fill the 
offices of both city and state with men of ability and 
fitneee ; and for the last ten yearsj since thia has been 
the caaCj it has coiitinued steadily to advance both in 
action and spirit ; and now it is universally ackuowledged 
'* not to work badly," 

The government does much for the encouragement 
of schoolsj but rather, aa it appears, by the increase of 
subjects of instruction than by the solidity of instruc- 
tion itself— and of popular festivals (here is no lack. 
At these, shooting at a mark and dancing seem to be 
the principah The day before yesterday a great fes- 
tival of the children of the national schools was held on 
the heighte of '* La SauvabelUn,*' a lofty plateau^ an 
hour'a distance from the townj where is a glorious prim- 
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eval forest of oak and beech, which it is said dates back 
from the time of the Druidsi Yesterday afternoon a 
still greater popular festival was held, at which I was 
present. People danced to thuDdeiing music on the 
turf which skirted the old forest. Many families were 
there, with their children, and the children also danced. 
They were mostly of the artisan classes : all were well 
dressed, and looked well-to-do, A certain gravity and 
calmness prevailed even in. their enjoyment. 

The Tiew from the hei^jht of " La Sauvaheillin *' was 
very extenaive over this glorious region ; but who can 
attera])t to describe Us beauty as seen under a bright 
sunset ? It 18 beyond all description. The festival of 
nature was to me more beautiful than the festival of 
the people, and the latter, it seemed to me, ought to 
have had a higher purpose than was the case. I could 
fancy that i saw the Druids come forth from the an- 
cient wood, lifting to heaven their venerable heads, 
gilded by the bright descending sun. Thus they took 
leave of euuh other — the sun and the beautiful wood — 
in silent aolemnity. Below was the buzz of the danc- 
ing crowd, altogether too thoughtleee. But I will not 
be a member of the deposed government. I, too, was 
once young, and full of thoughtless life. 

July 6th. — In two days' time I leave Lausanne, to 
betake myself, like everybody else, a la montagne, in 
the Pays tf e/i liauU But before I leave Lausanne I 
will take a h^i^ty shetch of the town and its life. 

Lausanne h, jolie isj It must be confessedj really an 
ugly little town, with narrow and winding streets, gray 
and dismal-looking houses. Picturesque it is, unques- 
tionably, from situation, with ita gray irregular massea 
of houaes, grouped round the foot of the stately old 
cathedral, NSire Dame de Misericorde^ one of the oldest 
and noblest Gothic churches in Switzerland. This, 
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standing aloft in the middle of the towTi, with its tall 
tower^tlie bella of which are beautiful— with its ter- 
race of thick-branched llme-treeB, looks forth grandly 
and calmly above the tumult of human inhabitants, 
who seem to be clambering and climbing up around its 
£rm walls. Seen from Maunt Bcaou, it looks like a 
preacher in hk pulpit amidat h'lB congregation. Around 
thia atatelj catliedral — around thij kernel of graj- brown 
housea, which look as if they had stood fram the time 
of the old Roman Lausflnnluni — extendsj ia wider aod 
ever wider circles, a girdle of beauty and grace. This 
is compoaed of gardens, eQchantiog grounds, and country 
houses, where the elite of the inhabitants, and wealthy 
familiea from the cultivated countries of the whole 
world, reside — often the whole year through. These 
country-houaes are rarely remarkable for the splendid 
style of their buildiDg'j or the luxury of their interior 
plenishing. Their distingulahiDg beauty is that of their 
site, and the views which they conamand of the lake and 
the Alps— the heroine and heroes of the scene. Theae 
views are different in every separate situation, hut the 
beauty of all is nearly equal. The larger residences 
have ample gardens, beautiful pie aaure-g round a^ and 
fouatains j the smaller oues have, at all events, a ter^ 
race, and a little grass-plot, and all human affluence of 
beautiful shrubs and flowers. 

" How good ! " said Mrae. VuUiemin to me one day 
during a walk, and glancing at a small country-house- — 
" how good it is that every one here can have in hia 
dwelling a portion of the beat and the moat beautiful 
which life affords I" Every one here can have a email 
house, a garden, and — this view I 

Few of the inhabitants of Lausanne are rich, but 
many are in easy circumstancesj and their life is simple. 
They meet at little tea-supper&, without luxury or 
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pretension. They converee on the terraces amoTt^st 
fiowerg, with the Alps before tliem as their horizon^ and 
the lovely lake at their feet. The more wealthy occupy 
themselves much with improving the conclition of the 
poor, and especially with the education oF the children. 
With these magnificent surroundlnga it seema to me 
that human beings become more eimple, true, and eai"- 
nest. Life is calm, occupied and full of kindly influ- 
ences » 

The grand time of Lausanne — tlie time when Vol- 
taire, monarch of wit, held his court here — is past; 
but its good time seemg to me to be the presents And 
especially the condition of the country, with it3 daily 
work — ^its conHict of parties — its institutiona for the 
public advftncement — its gay popular feativa^ which 
unite all clasaea — the great Helvetian musical festival 
which attracts annually to Getieva peraons from every' 
Canton, not only for its enjoyment, but to take part in 
it; in one word, life heroj in its rich and fresh manifold 
characteFj seems to me no poor continuation of the good 
time ''when Queen Bertha spun." 

There is yet another feature in Lausanne life which 
I must not overlook. More than once on Sunday after- 
noons, and even on week-daya, the melodioua tones of 
choral singing have reached my termce. These tones 
proceed from homes where parents and children cele- 
brate together family worship. They testify to the 
work of the Spirit in the reform, which haa taken the 
life of the church into the innermoat of life, and which 
has converted the domestic hearth to an altar. This is 
a 'peculiar trait in the reform movement, which, pro- 
ceeding from Switzerland, has been planted in England, 
Holland, and France^ But of this more another time. 

I will now go forth into nature ; will live like the 
trees and the flowers there. Let me thank the good, 
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great Father for the beautiful weather which He has 
now given — for now they are making hay ; now both 
the wheat and the vine are in blossom, and the whole 
face of the earth looks glorious and full of life. Now, 
however, it is very warm, and I exclaim with all the 
people of Lausanne — "A lamontagne! a la montagne I" 
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Rossinitre, July Btli. — But latelj on tlie eunny 
heights of La IriauvabcUin, at the gay folk's festival, 
Tvith tlie vast and glorious view of heaven and earth 
above and around me, now shut into a narrow, solitary 
valley of the Vaiidois Alps, where one can see nothing 
but bare or wood-eovcrcd mountainSj between which lie 
grass fields and low huts, and above which ie aeen a 
little istretch of aky, now dark with rain-clouds. 

The journey hither, however, waa beautiful and yery 
queer. Imagine a labyrinthine road winding between 
lofty Tnountaing, along which you are dragged upwards, 
ever upwards, for several houra. So narrow are the 
mountain-pasaes sometimes, that you cannot conceive 
liow you are to get through them ; in other places ao 
completely blocked up, that it eeems as if you must 
drive right into the mountain ; and if your cairiage 
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^liould get, as it were, a little ehove on ane side, per- 
haps from tlie king of the mountainj bo that it is upset 
on the verj brink of a precipice, you cannot see what 
should hinder you and the horaea and the carriage tum- 
blinnf down in the wild stream which thandera and foama 
below. It looka dangerousj and ia not indeed wholly 
without danger] but both driver and horses are used 
to straggling up the steep roadg of the mountain 
strongholds. 

At the entrance of the narrow mountain pasB one 
comes upon the ruins of the caatle La Gruyerea. In 
ancient timea it waa the abode of the powerful counts 
of that name ; and they it waa who first cultivated and 
established inhabitants in the high valleys which extend 
along the river Sarine, Roasinicre, Chilteau d'Oex, 
Eougemont. One feels, whilst making this ascending 
journey through these mountain passes, aa if one were 
reading a romance of the middle-age* 

The eun was sending his last rays through the open- 
ing in the cliffs when I emerged to liossiniere. My 
abode is an immense chalet, or Swiss cottage— the 
largest amongst the Alps, it is asserted^in which a 
vast number of small windows, with theib small pane&j 
peep forth from beneath an enormous roof. The front 
and back of the house (the roof at the two enda 
reaches to the ground) are ornamented ivith a great 
number of painted figures : lionsj deer, horses, flowersj 
flowei^vaaesj birds, and other animals and figures, all 
more or less unnatiiral; scripture-texts remind the be- 
holder of the shortnesa of life, of God's faitlifulnesa 
and righteous judgment. Thus a century ago was the 
house built by (he grandfather of the present po9- 
ecssor. The grandson, Mr, Hencboz, has refreshed 
the paintings, and has refitted the rooms in this 
epacioUB houae, which is now opened to friends and 
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strangers who desire to breathe tKe invigorating air 
of the high valleys. Higher up towards the mountaina 
lies the village of Eosalniirej with its lovclj and finely- 
eituated church and cluster of amalll houses. The whole 
valley ia mefidow and woodland. Oa every hand it ia 
inclosed by mountains^ the slopes of which are covered 
with pasturage. The loftiest of these, re*.embling in 
furm a fortified caatle, with fine tall pinnaclcis, is called 
Rubli, and the tallest pinnacle Rubli-hom. The Saiine 
runa through the valley, along its gtony bed, but lying 
BO deep below its banks that the waters can only be 
seen when you stand clojie upon them. 

The evening on which I arrived here wa& fine, but to^ 
day one mi^ht fancy oneself in Siberin.1 The black 
clouds rush along the mountain passes like avalancheSj 
and pour down torrents of cold rain. Last night snow 
fell on the peaks and green pastures of Kubli. 

lOfA. — Cold and rain still continue. I try to forget 
them by reading in my Swiss history, yet I freeze, and 
am "in a dreadful temper." Ohj sun! sun! if one 
longs for thee on the plaiiij how much more here in the 
narrow valley; of which thou art the only joy, and 
which without thee is only a hideoue pit ! Can the sun 
actually sliine here? Pays d'en haut eeenia to me to 
be only a country up in the clouds — and such clouds ! 
I never saw anything like them: they hang hke black 
crape over the heights — they roll heavy masses down 
before them, they— huj hu, hu I 

12^A.^"Thou shewest thyself once more, monarch of 
day and joy of the earth, beloved, longed-for sun !" 

Thus commenced a sort of prose-poem, in which I 
this morning- attempted to describe the combat between 
the Bun and Ek huge gray cloud which would intercept 
it, but which I shall not inflict on my reader; it is suffi- 
cient to aay that the sun conquered the gray cloud, It 
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fied away in scattered fragmeata over the mountain, 
and I, delightedj waDdered m the eunshine, into the 
valley, saluted the flowers which raised their tear- 
drenched heads, and the trees which clapped their 
bands above them, and the heights which shone out 
in, gmaragdua-green towards the blue heavens, and the 
cattle whose bells rung- jocundly from the mountaln&y 
and the country people who were making hay aloDg the 
banka of the rushing Sarlne. 

" There scema to be a heavy crop this year," I said, 
in passing by. 

" Yesj" replied they ; '^ it baa not been so goad for 
these maDy yearsj and everything else in the fields pro-^ 
BQides well I " 

And they tossed the mown gntss aloft in the air with 
their great forks, that ic might dry in the wind and the 
snn. That is the way here. 

How the drops glittered in the splendid aimahioe ! 
A glorious day I 

18^. — Although the sun may be a rare gueat in Koa- 
einiere valley, and seldom gives ua ita heart-cheering 
beama two days in Bucceasion, yet haa it dow aJforded 
us one day after atiother of indescribable beaut)', 
when the wind has blown warm and yet fresh at the 
same time, the air been light, and when the whole of 
our little valley, with its smaragdus-green pasture-fields 
and its fragrant hay har^^eat, haa seemed like a little 
abode of comfort and health. During thia time our 
large beehive, as I call my chalet, with its many little 
rooms and windows, haa filled with guests^ who swarm 
forth into the valley. Two large tables are daily 
filled at noon and in the evening. There is an abun- 
dance of honey, milk, cream, butter, and chfjese — in a 
word, of every kind of food belonging to pastoral life, 
and thia of the very beat, to say nothing of more sub- 
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stantial fare. People live here for a season simplj and 
abundantly. I am perfectly amazed at the bowls of 
thick whipped cream which are carried every evening 
i-oiind the crowded tables, and from which every ^est 
can heap up hia plate* Either with or without wood- 
stfawberriea this prepared cream ia really a heavenly 
Jcind of food. The crowning charui of the pastoral 
life of Rossinicre is that it is as cheap as it ia ex- 
c clients 

As in the meantime there ia an incessant banging 
and slamming of doors in our beehive, I flm aa little 
witbia as poesible ; and as I do not like sitting long- at 
■tablcj and now ycarnj above all things, for the quiet 
companionship of Nature^ I spend the greater part of 
my day in solitary rambles and little expeditions of 
discovery amongst the mountains. 

Will you accompaoy me on one of them? for one 
■will serve aa a sample of the whole- Our guide shall 
be the first good footpath, because we cannot have a 
better; and if you would thoroughly enjoy the ramble 
you must follow the path eilently, and observe every- 
thing which it presents to you. 

True, it may be a little steep sometimeSj but you will 
have secure footing and almost a flight of steps up the 
mountain. Then the path leads you over a noisy 
rook, then through a thick wood, mostly of pine-trees. 
The tree-roots supply steps by which you climb ever 
higher and higher, for our path still ascendi". Sooa 
you see the valley behind youj down below your feet, 
and you stand on equal height with the snow-vcina 
which furrow the m^ountaina on the other side of the 
Sarine ; you see the cloud sailing below the mountain- 
i^^ pinnacles. Now you are upon the height, and now the 
^^■path winds round the shoulder of a cliff and you find 
1^^ yourself upon a green meadow full of grassy hillocks. 
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in which feeds a herd of yariegated, well-conditioned 
cowsj who&e belU wekome you with n melodioua 
chorus." You still proceed, ftnd the path winds round 
another mountain hoight and ft freeh view opens before 
you ; another extent of TflUey, with wood-crowned 
heigbtSy the feet of which are scattered with little 
cottages. In the hollows of the valleys roars the river; 
the clouda slowly roll along, dividing tbetnselves 
anaongst the immense rocky heights. In whatever 
direction you ^tum you behold AIp&, vtdleyg, deep 
woods, goftj waving pasture meadows, dark rifts of the 
mountains^ whence^ as you can ecGj flow streams in the 
epring season. Everything is grand, wild, strong, but 
at the same time fresh and peaceful. Are you weary? 
Are you thirsty ? Sit down upon that fragrant grass^ 
heaide this hank of wild atrawberries, aa large as those 
grown in gardens. More juicy, more beautiful ones 
cannot be found on earth ; and this air, ah t do you feel 
it? It is impossible to describe ita purity and freah- 
nessj ita revivifying power both of soul and body. 
Look around 1 Near you and all around you is a flow^er- 
world of old and new acquaintance. Here the sweetly 
fragrant Alpine pink, with ita spear-like leaf, dianthits 
siiperbuSj well deserving of its name ; there tall and 
erect, like a real king*s taper, the stately yellow 
gentian, gentiana lutea, with thick clusters of gold- 
Coloured flowers; and there, the most ornamental of 
all umbelsj the beautiful astransia major. Pretty 
bright-coloured thistles shine out id crowds., Higher 
up come the Alpine roses, rhododendrons^ and many 
another sweet-smelling plant which ig only found there. 
But we will not go any farther to-day, 

• Nor ie thi3 eKpreaaion too strong. In the largo herds of 
CBtUe the bella furaisL a perfect q.uire, with baas notes, aopriiiiOj 
nd so OD. 
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FAMILY COTTAGES- 

We will descend and enter some of the little cotlagea 
at tfae foot of the mountaina. We must not leave the 
footpath mthout having become acquainted with the 
principal places to which it leadd, the dwellings where 
human beings reside, sjiirits who love or hate, suffer 
and hope, worship and pray. Let us enter the first 
cottage on oar wa.y. 

Within is a young and pretty woman, and four 
little boys. Three of them are plaiting straw. The 
youngest of these little workers h only three- and^a- 
half years old. The little home of oAe room and a 
kitchen exhibits neatness and a certain degree of 
prosperity. We see well-supplied beds,, and in the 
kitchen many ehelvee, on which are arranged plates 
and well-scoured, nicely-kept wooden bowls. The 
young mother is kind and civil, and the boya nice 
little fellows, but very pale, Straw-plaiting, which 
has DOW for some time become a branch of industrial 
labour in the valleys, and which brings a little money 
into the cottagres, is not benefieiAl to the health of 
woman, and least of all to that of childt'eo. It keeps 
the young ones too quietj and their tendency to scro- 
fula is increased by the straw-plaiting, which requires 
the fingers to be always kept moist with water. This 
is not right, and even this young mother conceded the 
aame. "But — what can people do? The children are 
many j they require food and clothing, and there is no 
other profitable labour in the valley for her and the 
children, and the father's carninga are not sufficient for 
them all." 

The old sorrowful story ! 

Let UiS* look into this second family cottage — bo 
gmallj so queer, that it might have been built by a 
hobgoblin as a home for himself. And there he comes 
out of the door — nay, don't be afraid I It ia true he ia 
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ae wiKl-Iooking- and shaggy almost as one of the 
aborigiDes of the country, at least as we fancy them ; 
but he smiles very good-naturedly for all that, and he 
Enlutca ug almost like a gentleman. And he h really n 
kiiid of Alpine gentleman ; assists us politely across 
the mountain torrent, points out to us a better way 
aiDonget the labyrinthine paths, and accompanies us 
himself^ talking ivbilat he dues tlie honours of bis little 
country estate. Yep, he really is a landed proprietor. 
The little hill yonder he had cultivated ivith his own 
bands, and pladfted with potatoes and beans, and even, 
dug and sowed a little hayfield. He will dig and cul- 
tivftte till the whole circuit of little bilU has become 
fertilized. He lives here alone ; is already old, but 
contented with his lot. He hfls also his good qualities; 
he appears pious and peaceful — a, happy man. 

We now return home to our valley, 

It is evening. See how the sun gilds the naked 
mountain tops in the east. Kubli-horn and the cu- 
polas of the Mittag'* mountain ! Now it is gone, and 
how soon it becomes dark in the valley. The peace of 
eveniug drops down over man and bea^t ; but still on 
every hand ie beard the chorus of the cattle-bells 
amongot the mountains, When all is gone to rest in 
the valley tbla is still heard. Towards ten o'clock even 
that has become silent, and the chirp of the cricketa 
and the soft murmuring Sarine are the orJy aouuds 
audible in the quiet valley of liossiniere. 

I5ut if the valley goes to rest betimes, so is it also 
early in motion. Already, before five in the morniug, 
the goats and the cows come up for milking ; smoke 
rises from the cottages, and all the doors begin to slam 
in our great cottage. I live as the valley lives ; rise 
early and am early to bed j and it just gnits me. 

The people in the valley are peaceable and indua- 
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trlous ; influenced by the cnlm and earnest spirit of 
the surrounding scenes to look into llie depths of the 
soul and up to heaven, which rest^i above tbera. Their 
metitnl sphere of Tision imd their desires seem to be 
circumscribed like their valley. Thejr demand but 
little from Hie, are satisfied with the little tliat they 
receive. Their longm^s do not extend beyond the 
narrow valley, and if they leave it for the pluin, or for 
life in the town, fhej always return hithor again. 
They read mnch during the long winters, either books 
of grave import or travels, Reli;;^on Vnd the church 
are the topics mast interesting to them, and in these 
they are well read. Merrymakinrrg they have none. 
Religious gatherings form their principal Bocial inter- 
course. Marriages are few, and in these love is less 
the question than the ineaug of living. The bride is 
often older than the bridegroom. Morals are so pure 
that during a hundred yeara there has not been a 
single illegitimate child born here. The health is 
good, although straw-plaiting within the last few years 
baa been found iajurious, especially in the ca=e of 
children. 

I have seen several very pretty ypung girls, but the 
older women have hideous goitre ; yet they seem to 
incommode them but little. The costume is not pic- 
turesquCj and the women*s black capa especially unbe- 
coming. But a good-terapered kindneas, simplicity, 
and earnestness render the expresaion agreeable both 
in men and women. 

" The people here are no better than elsewhere," said 
the good and thoughtful paistor of the valley, M. 
Bechet ; "hut they have fewer teinptatlona to evil, and 
more inducement to a serious life." 

The greater portion of the people of Rosainifere belong 
to the National Chuixh, and merely some few of Ita 
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population to the Free Churchj the principal coD^jregJi- 
tions of ivhich are in tte valleya of Chateaui d'Oex and 
Le& Ormondes, Good pastors of the old cburch have 
for a great number of years fallen to the lot of the 
people of Roasxniere, and they have operated beneficially 
upon the moral condition of their flocks. 

A lady, one of my Engli;3h friends amongst the in- 
mates of the great beehive, and I, one day during q 
ramble^ passed a cottage from which proceeded the 
aweet singing of female voices. We stopped and softly 
entered. We knew already that the proprietor of this 
cottagBji Esther Marraillierej was dying of a severe 
injury to the knee. She reclined^ ia n half-sitting po- 
sitioi], on A clean comfortable bed. The whole room 
was neat and clean, although evidencing poverty. 
Two pretty and well-dressed young women aat, one at 
each window, at work, during which they sung a liymn 
together, in which the sick woman joined. They vvere 
her daughters, who lived in eeryice at Lausanne and 
Vevay, and were now come over to bcc their aged 
sick motlier. At our request they continued the 
hymn which we had mteiTupted. The expression of 
the old woman's wasted countenance and the purity 
and strength of her voice were wonderfulj bo alao were 
her pious trust and peace in the prospect of a long and 
painful mortal disease. Such flowers of spiritual life 
arc not unfi-equent in these valleys, and they testify 
nobly for the church which makes one of its missions 
the founding of a general priesthood in its congrega- 
tion. W^hat a sermon is tliig poor woman's &ick bed I 

Our large beehive becomes more and more popu- 
lous with guests from many lands. Whole schools 
come hither, that the young girls may enjoy the fresh 
country air tor one or two weeks. Whildt the girls 
raiuUle throagh the vallcya, the youths climb the 
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ridgC8 and suinxnits of tte monntaina, making long and 
laborious excnrsiona. And now ami then even a spi- 
rited youDCT girl will accompany her father and hrother 
on eimilar mountain rambles, and is in bq doing as 
brave aa the brave&t* 

A great number of the guest*? here are English 
families, mostly abounding in daughters. I regarded, 
with somewhat melancholy forebodings the future of a 
flock of six young sister^, between the ages of t'.velve 
and twenty, thinking how they would be able to find, 
each one for herself, space and a sphere of activity, 
without which no one can be happy in the world- One 
of these girle, my neighbour at the table, very taU, 
although atlil youngs witli a grave countenancCj and 
wearing spectacles, and who blushed every time she 
Epoke or was spoken to, seemed to me no unworthy 
candidate for a professor's choir ', bat 

But the young girb practically replied to my " how " 
and my " buti" 

M. Bechfcit, who had long wished to est ablish a 
Sunday-echool in Kosslnlfere, announced the preceding 
Sunday from the pulpit that thia would now be com- 
menced. The juvenile population, Eome so youag that 
tbey could scarcely talk, flocked with great curiosity 
to the school-house ; and now I saw to my edification 
my young girk, five of the six sisters^ and two pretty 
young Araericans, each taking her post a& teacher of a 
little troop of children. My bashfu], blushing, and 
grave neighbour, with her epectacles, I saw surrounded 
by a dozen hoysj whom she instructed with perfect 
self-poasesaion, and at the eame time with youthful 
delight and motherly sobriety. 

After allj the better day dawns for the life of woman 
on earth. The narrow valley extends its bounds, and 
many patha are opened : there will be roomj work, and 
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life's gladness sufficient for all who sincerelj seek and 
desire to find. Thus epake the conviction of my aotil 
in the Sunday-Bchool of Roggini^re^ 

Juhf 24£A. — I have taken my last ramble amongst 
the mountains which surround this valley. The valleys 
of Chclteau d*Oex and Rossinicre are seen stretched 
out from above like verdant pasture meadows, eur- 
raunded on every side by lofty mountain walla j and 
there below have small two-legged creaturea^ called 
hunnan beingSj built little dwellings foi" theraselveSj no 
larger, apparentlyj than mole-heapSj with openings on 
the Bunnj eide. 

These Alps are traversed in every direction by foot- 
paths. However high you nay ascend, you always 
find a winding road between the mountains; and just 
when you fancy yourself at the top of the mountain, 
you see before you a grassy plain, a Swisa cottage, chil- 
dren and flowers — sometimes the prettieat groups of 
pinea and deciduous trees — and before you new heightSj 
with pa&ture-6elds, cattle^ and cottages, and so on 
everywhere, till at last wood and paaturnge cease, and 
the bare mountain alone rears towards heaven its bold 
peaks and horns- These rambles are eometimea fa-- 
tiguing, but, nevertheless, indescribably refreshing, full 
of surprises and romantic natural scenery. 

I have sketched Kubli-horn, and taken leave of my 
acquaintance in the beehive, araonggt whom I shall 
roi&s an earnest, delightful young English couple, as 
fresh and full of the souVs life as the Alpine scenery 
itself, and v?hom I have occasionally taken with me in 
my mountain rambles. In a few hours I set off to 
Ch&teau d'Oex, where I shall remain a couple of weeks, 
and shall study the life of the Free Church in conver- 
fiatiein with one of ita most pious and learned teachers, 
Paator P . 



"talley of chateau d'oex. 



Chateau d'OeXj July 25ik. — My chateau ia, for the 
present, a little chaumikn^ at tbe foot of a verJant 
mountain, at the south-eastern end of Chateau d'Oex 
valley. The valley of Chilteau tli*Oei is the largest and 
most important of these highland valleysj containing 
eeveral villages, and a wealthy population. It is con- 
Biclcrably more open, and of a more cheerful character, 
than that of Rossinitrc. The pyramidal heights which, 
of ever-varying form^ inclose the large lower pastures 
— within the recesses of which are many lesser valleys 
and heights — appear of a lower altitude. La Sarino 
here roara along a Uroader bed, with a greater width of 
'water. In the middle of the valley rises a large round 
hill, where stood in ancient times the fortified tower 
which ruled it, and on which now stands the church, 
amidst a garland of leafy trees. From my little room 
— which, with its three windows, ia much more airy, 
more comfortable and agreeable than that I had in the 
great beehive, or in the elepant boarding-house at Lau- 
sanne — I have a free view over the valley. My host and 
hostcES are peasants. M. Favrodeoun is one of the eldera 
of the Free Church. After he has spent the day in 
the businesB of iiis small farm he closes the evCQing 
with divine service in hia own house. Ilia wifej the 
daughter of the former surgeon of the valley — I wish 
you could see her, the pretty, kind-hearted womati, In 
the simple costume of the country-people ! — has the 
mannera of the most educated lady, whilst she is so 
full of ben evo Hence, and her attentions are so delicate 
and evince such nice feeling, that one feela it ft plea- 
sure to be the object of them. I only wieh you CQutd 
see how quietly and cheerfully she cares for husband, 
and child, and the whole household, and the guest 
of the house— just as if it were a pleasure to her. She 
and her husband belong to a class which is constantly 
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met witti in Switzerland^ but e^Mom in any other coun- 
tTj — except in the Uioited States of America — which, 
bj education and natural refinement, resemble the 
higher cUssea of society, whiUt they live simply, and 
labour like peosants- 

My hostess has a great deal to do to-day ; for she 
has to prepare and to pack the food for the whole fa- 
mily, who are setting off in the morning to the anuual 
meeting of the Fiee Church of the high valleys, which 
thia year is held at La Lecherette, a lofy plain, lying 
between the valleys of Chateau d'Oex, Kougemont^ and 
Les Ormondes, It lies two heavy leagues from here, 
high up in the mountaiug. There all the members of 
the Free Churcli of the aurrounding vaileya are to as- 
semble, and to celebrate divine worship under the open 
sky, 

i'e3 — but hovr does the sky look? It looks dark 
and threatening. Last evening there waa a magnificent 
thunder-storm : to-day it has rained from morning to 
night. If it should be fine in the morning I shall go 
on foot with the reat of the inhabitants of the valley, 
although the road ia said to be tolerably faliguing — for 
I have greatly desired to be present at one of these ag- 
flemblles, of which I have heard so much, and which 
Temind one of the inspired timea of the early reformer*, 
when the new-born Church sprang forth from Eomish 
Catholicism^ and sung its Te Ih'um in the open fields, 
or in the depths of the forests, under the bright, free 
vault of heaven. 

If mj journey to La Lecherette be prosperous, and 
the weather favourable, I ehall eontinue my pedestrian 
journey as far as the valleys of Comballaz and Lee Or- 
monde^, BO celebrated for their beauty, after which I 
shall return hither. But — 'it rains, and the heavens are 
fall of clouds. 



MEETINC! AT LA LECHETIETTE. 



Chdteau <fOex, Atigmi 2nd. — A^in I am here, aftei* 
" — but I will relate everything in due couree, and first 
and foremost I will speak of 

THE MEETING AT LA LEOHERETTE. 

At four o'clock in tte morning it was still cloudjfj 
with mizzling rain, but by five the clouds had begun to 
disperse, and the sun faintly to Illumine the mountain- 
tops. It proraiaed a fine day. The whole house was 
in motion ; people were getting ready for the meeting. 
At six o'clock I set out on my wsij thitherj accomjian- 
ied by the maid-aervant of the housCj a certain stout 
and Strang Julie, who carried my amall travelling-bag, 
and who, except for her name, and a pair of lovely 
eyea, certainly bnre as little reaemblancc as possible to 
the Julie of " The New Hcloise." My host and hid 
family were to set ont an h&ur ktcr. 

The little journey was glorious in the fresh morning 
air, and under the bnghtening eky, The clouds dis- 
persed over the mountain tops or sunk into their clefts, 
and I gave them t;nod speed with my gaze. Here and 
there people were ever leaving their dwellings in the 
valleyj and setting out for the meeting. I acemed to 
Bpeed along Eis if I had wings. 

But now comes the climbing! It ia ateep, and 
not to be done without kbour and pausing to take 
breath. My stout Julie puffa and pants under the 
burden of my liltle bag to such a degree that it goes to 
my heurt, I perceive with some surprise that the 
poor stout girl labours under weakness of the chest. 
I hasten therefore to tnke a few small things out of 
the bag, which are absolutely necessary for me, and 
leave it at the poat-house which we are just now passing; 
and by the way it may be told that the post-mistress is 
a peasant woman, who carrlea on the business with 
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PEOPLE OF THE VALLEYS. 



good management and akill eince the deatb of her 
huaband. 

With light handa and hearU we proceed after this, 
onwarde and upwards contmuallyj clambering amongst 
atones, and only now and then consoled by a little piece 
of good road. On one side of the road lies a precipice, 
at the bottom of which ia a mountain torrent ; on the 
other a perpendicular wall of rock, here and there 
covered with pine-wood* The valley becomea ever 
narrower and wilder. Then again comes an ascent, 
and this time of an hour's length, and very difficult into 
the bargain ; after that a second, but not so laborioua. 
And now, after three hours, we are at our journey*a 
end^ 

The narrow mountain-pass at once emeri^ea into an 
open, gi'assj plain, surrounded in the distance by 
pointed Alpa, and thinly scattered with cottages* The 
moining wind blows cool over the fine waving grass, 
Thia is La Vallee des Mosses, and the portion in 
which we find ourselves La Lecherette, Hqw delight- 
ful it is to real oneself here on soft couches and mown 
grass, which is drying in the eun, and to look around 
one over the extensive scene- 

Troops of people are seen in long procession acroas 
the fieldsj hastening to the place of meeting. And as 
they meet from the various quarters, you see bright, 
kindly glances, and hear cardial greetiuga and inquiries: 
" Comment Hes I'ous? ComTnent va votre merej' and bO 
on, ** Mais trha joliynent ! mats pas malP* tSbc. 

The people of the valleys are frequently related to 
each other, and they who now meet here have not seen 
one another since the last annual gathering. 

In the meantime you see the pastors and elders of 
the congregations bnsied in selecting the particular 
spot for the assembly, and afterwards preparing it for 
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tbat purjjoBe. The spot wbich they selected on this 
occasion was a wood, the thick pine-trees of which 
^■afibrded a shelter from the heat of the sun. I was still 
I busied looking around me on the scenery, and in 
[watching the groups of people who had thrown them- 
l Belvea on the grass to converae and to take breakfafit^ 
[when a hymn sung In quartette was heard strong and 
Imelodioua to proceed from the depth of the pine-wood. 
Here the little aesemhlj of two or three hundred Jjer- 
600S had grouped themselvesj atanding or sitting under 
the trees. In the midst, upon a somewhat open place^ 
|>atood the pastors of the various cODgregiXtions^ and 
laround them the elders, with their gmve honest coun- 
tenances. The youngest of the teachers gave out, as 
the principal subject for tneditftdon, the words of the 
Apostle Paul, "Eejoice always," admonishing his hearers 
to examine what was the cause of a continued jojj 
even during the sina and sorrows of onr earthly life» 
The cause of this, he declared to them, was the free 
grace of Christ* 

The dark-eyed and dark-haired, but mild Penchaud, 
uttered a prayer full of ardent love* The elders, alter- 
nately with the clert^jy, took their turn in urging the 
importance of a more true, more perfeut life in Christ. 
And thus the divine service was continued, with alter- 
nating prayer and the singing of hymns. All thia waa 
good, but I felt a want of a living and elevating spirit ; 
1 felt in particular the want of a mutual communica- 
tion of spiritual experience, which I had looked for 
from the miniBters of this assembly, meeting together 
again after the interval of twelve months, and I ivaa in- 
clined to attribute these wants to the desire which the 
leaders of the meeting had rather themselves to Instruct 
than to induce those present to take part in its busi- 
neas. Long pauses later>'ened between the addresses. 
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M. BERTHOLLET. 



' About twelve o'clock the foreuoon service waa endedf 
and the assciiiblj broke up.iDto parties and family 
groups for dLnner. Tliia partaking of the contents of 
the various provialon-baaketa was a time of joyous con- 
verBation^ Such as liad not brought a aupplj with them 
T~ere invited to partake with those who had abundance. 
Nobody was Overlooked or uncarod fur. All were, 
rej^arded as gueats by a good bouse^vife. 

During the dinner it was comuiunifiated from group 
to group that a celebrated epirituid preaclier from 
Geneva had arrived quite unexpectedly at the meeting". 
During tlie ringing of one of the hymns in. the fore- 
noon serviee I had heard a voice at a distance exclaim, 

" Look, there is the asseiiiMy I" — Voilii la reunion I 

And soon after the congregation was iuefeased by 
the arrival of a good number of Btrangers, to whom at 
the time but little attention was paid, 
, Soon after llie eiuijjle meal divine service again 
commenced. When the first hyran had been eung I 
heard a voicCj the energy of which greatly struck me. 
Under the aged pinc-treesj upon an elevation of tiie 
field^ stood a tallj broad-dbouldered ninUj whose whole 
exterior waa remarkable. The foreheadj beneath which 
a pan- of deep-set eyes flashed lightning, the nose, the 
jaw, the whole features stood forth powerful and irre- 
gular aa the block of an Alp ; whilst a tempest seemed 
to ha\'e passed through liis wild bushy hair. John the 
Baptist luiglit have appeared sucli as he. It was the 
celebrated preaclier from Geneva, M. Berthollet. From 
the moment that he first rose he rated the assembly, 
and the assembly acknowledged in him its centre. 

He began by stating that whilst on a visit to his 
native pluce ia the neighbourhood he heard of the 
proposed meeting at La Lecherette, and had come 
hither without really koowing the esact point of meet- 
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ing. But the elnging of the hj^mn m the pine-waod 
BudJenlj revealed this to hiiiij and he now muat saj 
how happy he felt at findicir himself here in this nssera- 
hXjj amongst the Alp?, beneath God's open heaven, and 
that he would avail himself of ihe occaeiun to jiddresa 
a few worda to them from the depths of liis heart. 
And with a powerful voicej fall of ever-varying expres- 
eion^ and with arms outstretched, now towai'da the 
heights, now towards the aasemblyj he conjured liia 
hearers " to think uf the last hour, of the dark flood to 
which all must come, aad to hold themselves in readi- 
ne33 for the last journey. Because, aa in the old time, 
no one could paea over Jordan who could not properly 
pronounce the word Shibboleth^ ao on the day of judg- 
ment no one could enter the kinji^dom of heaven who 
could not pronounce the name .Teaua." After which a 
discourse follovved, &o rich in anecdote and narrative, 
from England, Switzerland, Ilindostan, Nova Zenibln, 
Canada^ tlie Cape, and iu fact from all pi^irts of the 
world, of the miracles of Christianity, histories of con- 
version, of Chriiitian death-bed;', of souls saved out of 
mortal anguish^ and all thia interapersed with ardent 
prayers and beaeeghinga to them *' to reflect^ to lay 
these things to heart, to come, come now, at that mo- 
ment, to our Saviourj" and idl poured forth in a rushing 
torrent of spiritual eloquence; bo that altogether it was 
■ — wonderful ! 

Here was a popular preacher of the right sort ; one 
really mighty to rouse souk out of a state of lethargy 
and dulnesa. 

Amongst the various anecdotes, &ome striking, some 
affecting, which he poured forth out of his cornucopia 
over ihe assembly, I particukrly remember the follow- 
ing, which be related iu the moat admirable manner : — 

'* Some year* ago, one of the moat remarkable of the 




SB ANECDOTE OF ROWLAND HILL. 

60-called street- preachers in Londoti was a man named 
Rowland HilL One day the rich and worldly Lady 
Erskine came driving- in her carriage, across the 
very square where he was preaching. Seeing the 
crowd assembled round him, she ordered her carriage 
to atop, and inquired what was going forward; and was 
told that it was Eowland Ilillj who was preaching to 
the people. She had heard speak of him, and, curious 
to hear him herself, she alighted fi'om her carriage, and, 
aecompanied by her servants, made her waj into the 
crowd, which iaimediately opened for the elegant lady» 
And at ooce, without Buffering himself to be di=turbed 
by her presence, Kowland exelaimed ; — 

u i My friend:^j here comea a soul which is to be put 
up for auction ! ' 

" The people were etartledj and some kughed. * This 
rich^ grand lady to be sold by auction I' Lady Erakine 
advanced nearer, and Rowktid Hill continued ;-— 

" * I see three buyers about to bid for her» The first 
is called tine World. " Well, what wilt thou give, O 
World! for this aouH" The World replies, " PJeasurea, 
ornaments, flatteriea, festivities for every day of her 
life." " All pleasures, and flatteries, and festivities vrill 
come to an end, whilst this bouI will last on, because 
it h immortal! It is too little which thou offerest, O 
World, and thou canst liot have her." Now comes the 
eecond bidder, it is the DeviL *' How much, Satan, wilt 
thou bid for this soul 3'* '' All the power of the world 
and the glory thereof." " But all the power of the world 
and its glory will pass away, whilst this soul will last 
on. Thou canst not have her, Satan, for thou ofFereat 
too litile I " The third bidder presents liimself* Oh, 
that ia the Lord Jeeua I I expected no le--B of Thee, 
O Lord 1 " What, then, dost Thou bid for this eouU" 
" My peace in this life, and after it eternal bli^s ! " 
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" Take her, Lord, take her I She is thine, for a higher 
price no one can offer I *' " 

Berthollet added, that Ladj Eretine waa so affected 
"by these words that ehe made there a profesaion of the 
th — ahe abandoned her worldly life of vanity, and 
became One of the priocipal supporters of the English 
church. 

The a&serobly in the pine-wood hadj by degrees, ga- 
thered closely round Berthollet. Women sate in a 
half-circle at his feet, their gentle counteniinces raised 
to him in a kind of aatoniahmGntj or bowed down 
in silent tears. The men stood around with heads 
advanced ; ae far as the eye could penetrate the 
Wood yon could see listeniing grave countenances, over 
vhose powerful features passed, again and again, the 
espreaaion of deep emotion. When the preacher ceased, 
they sang with hf e and ardour :■" 

" How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of Him who announced to sinnerB, Thy grace, O 
Lurd!" &c. 

Berthollet seated himeelfj bowing his forehead to his 
hands. Twice after this he arose and again addressed 
the aBseinbly, After the beautiful hymn of praise — 



U ne drew 

when all 



" When time shall be no longer, 
And when all finite things 
Shall tu t]ie lafltiitB have kdcea placti/^ 



a picture from these words, of the time 
created beioga^ united in the kingdom of 
God*8 g^ory* should unite in singing praises to the 
Redeemer of the world. 

During the pause;§ between the singing and the 
preaching you could hear the low whisper of the wood, 
I and the murmuring of thousands of small insectfl, which 
I also, in their way^ joined in the eolemn worship. The 
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c1«ar, miM sky gleamed througli the waving branches 
of the piiie-ttees — it was n moment of perfect, peaceful 
beauty and harmony, a moment of unspenkable inward 
emotion, a foretaste of the condition of the completed 
being I But, turned from the assembly, and with his 
powerful brow pressed against the trunk of a pine-tree 
which he had embraced, stood the prcaclier, himself 
almnat overpowered by the words with which he had 
shaken his audience; the veins swollen on the temples^ 
and the beating of the putsntion visible I 

Still one more hymn, still one more prayer of thanka- 
givingj and the pastora dismissed the aB^semhly. The 
people took a quiet and cordial leave one of another; 
and all hasted, each his own way, whilst the sun was 
yet highj that there might be time before dark to 
reach their di&tant valleys and homes. 

Accompanied by a yountrpeasantt who was appointed 
to me as my guide, I continued my way throtigh La 
^'^Jllee def Mosses to Comballazj where an enterprising 
man has opened a small hotelj and where I inteaded to 
pass the night. 

The rond conducted w^ over soft, and at times ewampy 
meadow ground, and I had good opportunity for con- 
versing with my guide, a handsome, friendly youth 
from Ormondea Vfilley, by name Emanuel Is^abeh He 
was a member of the Free Church, and tfilked cheer- 
fully and sensibly of its spirit and importance. During 
the preceding winter Ormondea Valley had been for 
several months without a. pastor, from what cnu:*e I do 
not remember, but the consreaation had neveithelesa 
kept up divine service with undeviating exactness, and 
attended to all the aflPairs of the church by means of 
the elders and those who were chosen as their aB?istanta. 
One of the elders read a portion of Scripture every 
Sunday^, and spoke from it to the congregation instead 
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of tte pastor. Occasionally even eorae one of the 
younger membera vraa deputed to read something 
from the Word, aa well as to epeak upon it. He^ — 
Emanuel Isabel — had more than once been called to 
thta office. 

** It is cvidGQt," continued he, with a beaming glance, 
'* that the Church is really a Church when she can thuSj 
through God's \Vord and Spirit^ be left to herself I" 

lie acknowledged, in the meantime, the necessity of 
etudy and knowledge in the highest leaders of the con- 
gregation, in order that they might be preserred from 
false doctrine, and be led forward into light- and activityj 
and 90 on. 

"La Dent du Midi," and eeveval of the Savoy Alps, 
reared their enowy and glittering peaks along the hori- 
zon before us as we reached Combullazj and the sun woa 
near his setting. Here I took leave of my friendly 
pruidp, who would not on any account receive payment 
for his aervicea. 

I obtained in the pretty wooden hotel a little room 
with a splendid view of the Alps, and an hour after- 
wards I wag seated at a large table, with an elegant 
company, enjoying a good cupof tea, and that delicious 
cream, which is one of the greatest of the world's 
delicaciei^, and one of the most wholesome at the fiame 
time, 

I had intended to continue my ramble on the follow- 
ing day to Lea Ormondea. But the view of *^ Dent du 
Midi," which shone forth in the early morning with all 
Its dentated iSplendour into a cloudleee sky^ and the pe- 
culiar beauty of La Comballaz valley, kept me there 
through the day. There I wandered early, and there 
I wandered late; visited the cottages^ rested on the 
fragrant beds of thyme and mint at the feet of the 
tuountainB ; contemplated the magnificent views, di'ank 
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in the flir the freshness and beautj' of life and thought, 
a& I had dane many a time befure^ 

" Oh, wunderBchiiQ iat Gottea Krde, 
Und ecliijD auf ilir *iti MtiOsch zu sejn I " 

The day was glorious. La Comhallaz valley consists 
of two verdant mountain slopes, between which roars the 
mountain torrent La Ravalette, deeply embedded be- 
tween wild riven rocks. The valley itself is embedded 
between lofty mountain walls, but the view opens both 
to the north and the southf and that on the south is of 
the most grand description. During the walk round 
a wood-crowned hill at the end of the valley you see 
all at once the glaciers Les DiableretSj which elevate 
theraselvejs above Lea Ormon Jes vaUey, the Savoy Alpa 
to the south in a magnificent amphitheatre, and below, 
in the distance, the Rhone valley, of which the dwell- 
ings and inllagea can be di^tinguialted. La Comballaz 
is said to be the highest of the inhabited valleys of this 
region. And even in this glorious July weather the 
air was so cold both morning and evening that one was 
actually frozen. 

Em rly the following roomings leaving my ehawl and 
umbrella in the care of the host of the little hotel, I set 
oQt on an escnrsion, carrying with me merely my par 
tasol and a little bng containing a couple of pearsj and 
a few light and indispensable articles of the toJleL Not 
a cloud was in the aky, and the air was so pure and full 
of invigoration that it seemed, as it were, to support 
me. I did not feel my body. For a part of the way 
I was aecorapanied by Pastor L-= — , with whom I had 
become acquainted during the preceding evening. Con- 
Tersation on the Bubject of the Church had attracted 
ua to each other, and it was now continuetl during our 
morning's walk. He was born in France, and had the 
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Prenctman's ease and pleasure in talking; he beTontred 
to the Swiss National Churdij and he contended for 
the Individualism of the Church, yet with moderation 
and judgment, and I listened to him witli pleasure. I 
alwavB listen to opinions which may differ from my own 
if they- be propounded by eetisible persona, becauso I 
can aay with the priocesa in Goethe's Taaao: — 

"Ich freue mieh wenn klnge Manner reden, 
D&gfi icli Yerstehen kuna wie aie cs moineti/' 

And I am also f^lad that sometimes I can by this 
meang come to a better understanding of tilings than 
they themselves. 

The viewa of the Alps were magnificent beyond de- 
scription this bright morning. When we carae otit 
from the shady side o# the mountiiin into the brilliant 
eunshine Just opposite Les Diablerets, my polite com- 
panion turned back to La CoraballaZj and with a light 
heart I continued my solitary way, which now began to 
desceudj, the views ever expanding before me, down to 
the green shadowy valley of Ormondes. 

Thirty years ago I travelled in a close carnage 
through Switzerland. How happy I then thought waa 
the little ragged Savoyard, who, barefoot and free, 
went wandering at will amongst the moontains ! How 
I then wijr*hed to be in hia place ! And now I wandered 
— not barefooted — but aa light find as free as he I 

It required two good hours of walking in the heat of 
the ascending sun, by which, time I was conaiderably 
weary, before I reached the newly-built parsonage ia 
Ormondes Valley, and in the coo! porch of which I 
rested, with the young pastor Leresche and his amiable 
young wife, who refreshed me with cool, sparkling 
water, wtne, cherriea, and other good things, and who 
made me most heartily welcome. Nor waa the least 
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rpfrefihinr; part of the entertainment to me the sight of 
this young, handsome coiipie, hefore whom the early 
morning dew of life lay still thereonj and to whom the 
reftlity of life was now the most heautiful idyl. They 
had only been iniirried fourteen days, and had beea 
living here ten. They were young, good, handsome, m 
eofiy circiimetances ; they loved each other; they would 
live and Inbour tog-ether iti the bosom of this freah, 
grand, and pleasant country. Oh, eay not that life is 
only a valley of tenral Amongst its dark shadows 
what bright, lovely pictures present themselvefl I 

I wandered on for about an hour before I reached 
" Le Creux," a hollow in the valley, where lies a little 
peasant-farm, eurrouoded by trees and hilly crofts, in 
the very midj=t of an actual Colosseum of prim^va] 
rock, crowned by two ice-tower?, Hjee Diablerets. From 
these icy walla, two hundred feet high, fall the torrents 
which form " la grande eau," which through the valley 
and lower down swell the waters of the Kbone. The 
owner of the peasant-farm, generally called Ptre An- 
Eermez, ia one of the most esteemed and valued eldera 
of theFree Church. He has fitted up a few rooms in his 
chalet for the reception of strangers who wish to apend 
the hot eumnier months in the cool valley ; and here a 
room was also prepared for me. Several ladies were 
residing here for the summer from various eountriea— 
Switzerland, Germany, England, Scotland, but all of 
Buch amiable, well-trained characters, that they lived 
together as an actual bacd of eistera* They received 
me as a sister. They gratified my wi&hee in the most 
kind manner, gare me the best room in (he bouse — the 
best of everytbiBg, I cannot describe how good and 
kind they were, and much escellent and earnest conver- 
aatioD had we together under the shadow of our cotr- 
tsige-roof, or during our walkg in the valley. I waa 
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mch interested aJao in becoming better ficqualnted 
with Pore Ansermez, wbo ia a splendid example of the 
Christian peasant. He was now confined at home ia 
consequence of an injury I'eceired a couple of months 
since during the repair of his house, when he fell from 
the roof. He had, therefore, given up to hia wife and 
eon the care of the cattle in the higher paaturagea of 
the moimtains, whilet he remained down In the vallej 
with his daughter^ a good^ managing and prettj giri, our 
hostess, to look after tlie place and a cow which had 
broken ita leg. Pere Ansermez waited till hia cow was 
better, in order to go with her up into the mountaitia. 
He ie A tallj powerful man, between fifty and sixty, 
with a splendid countenance, and the most beautiful 

fd expresaive eyes I ever saw m a man, 
On one occasion, when I was left alone with him for 
a short time, he aeked me in a half dubious way, but 
with a gentle and most heartfelt voice, " Whether I 
loved— JesuB 1 " And when I replied *' Yea," how hig 
countenance beamed — how his eyes brightened. 
_ After this he related to me the hietoiy of his own 
■onversion, which was that of a silent, inward struggle 
Between an outer, not particularly edifj'ing life^ and an 
J^eal of perfection which became ever atrooger and 
■tronger in. hie eoul. Thia inward combat attained to 
ite height when one evening, being pre&ent at a bloody 
quarrel, Pire Ansermez felt hbnaelf at once compelled 
to say 1^ — 

" Think if the Lord Jesus were to come in just 
Jiowl" 

M That thought and that moment became decisive to 
Ansermez. He hung up the violin on which he used 
to play tor the dancing, and never touched it again for 
eucli a purpose. He was not averse^ however, to inno- 
cent pleasure — which I now took upou me to defend, 
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thinking, nevertheless, that young people might employ 
their precious time in something better. 

In the evenings Pfere Ansermez performed family 
worship in our little circle. So doing, he read a chap- 
ter in the Scriptures and prayed ; after which, accom- 
panied by his daughter, he led the singing of such a 
hymn or hymns as any of those present might desire. 
They were sung in quartette by the little assembly, 
and frequently extremely well. The music and words 
of one hymn especially pleased me, which is also sfud to 
have been a great favourite with A. Vinet. It begins ; — 

" Great Grod of Truth, Thou whom only I worship." 

One day, when I expressed my admiration of Pfere 
Ansermez's voice, which is of unusual strength and 
purity, he joyfully exclaimed : — • 

" Yes, that is true, I have a beautiful voice 1 " 

In the evening, when he has closed his reading, he 
will repeat one or two verses of what he has read^ 
adding : — 

" These are lovely (or important) words — may God 
give us grace rightly to comprehend them." 

Sometimes he will remain for a little while perfectly 
silent after the reading, as if in quiet devotion. 

What a living answer is a man of this kind to the 
assertion of the Romish Church, that people of the un- 
educated class cannot understand the Scriptures, nor 
guide themselves by their light. 

The valleys Les Ormondes, the upper and lower, are 
said to be the most beautiful of the high valleys of the 
Vaud, and they are so from the number of grassy hills 
and fresh mountain streams, from the numerous verdant 
terraces and extent of pasturage. The people are 
handsomer and more cheerful than in any other of the 
valleys. They are celebrated for their lively wit, and 
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tbeir disposition to look at life and everything from lia 
moat amusing side. But here, more than in any other 
Tfllley, yoQ find tlie want oi many of the conveniences 
of life, not to say its necessaries. Bread (if not of the 
very coaraest kind) and meat, ^c-, mnet be fetched 
from a distance of two hour^. Under these circum- 
Btances one could but be BBtonisbed at the manner in 
wiaich onr table was fiirniahed, as well as at Our living 
here, which cost but three francs a-day. 

I spent three daya here ; one evening af which I passed 
■with the ideally happy and amiable young couple in the 
new parsonage. Interesting traits from the innermost 
of human life furnished topics of conversation, with the 
eun, the Alpa, and the careering clouds before onr 
gaze — one of those glorious spectacles which man aome- 
timea will purchase at almost any price, and which 
Nature exhibits here gratis every evening. 

On the rnornlng of the fourth day Ptre Anscrmez 

l«et off before dawn with his cow up into the moun- 
tains ; and before the sun had illumioed the spires of 
Lea JDiablerets I took my pilgrim staff — otherwise my 
little parasol — ^in hand, and accompanied by my new lady 

LfriendSj took my way to La Comballnz. There wo 

' parted, but the grateful remembrance of two of these 
amiable ladies will never leave me* 

In company with a pretty, but impish, ten-year old 

rcountrified Sylvie, I continued my way to Chateau 
d'Oex, the whole way being oa the soft gi-ass of the 
bigh plain, '* Des Mosaea ; " and nowhere have I seen bo 
i-utifnl and fine a epeclcs of grass, waving in the 
wind like a thin gauze, or smoke. The plain looked both 
rich and gay, 

I Btill could see behind me the Savoyard Alpa, and 
their cool shadows stretching refreshingly across the 
sunlit plain, 

p2 
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After walking over the plain for two hoars I waa 
both hungry and weary, and I imnginod that my little 
Sylvie was the same. And see, just hercj close to the 
road, stands a cottage, from which some raen, who have 
been carrying hay^ are coming ; whilst a woman, with a 
good housewifely countenance, stands at the door, I 
aek her If she can give me something for dinner. She 
does not know, ahe repliesj whether slie has anything 
that I can eat* *^HaB sheegga?" "No," " Pota- 
toesl" "Yea, but not cooked." "Milk?" "Xee." 
"Bread and butter?" "Yea." "EiceUent! Then 
we have all that we need." 

We go iuto the neat, cool cottage, where a fat little 
bid is asleep in his cnxdlc, watched over by a pretty 
little Julie. The young mother spreads a snow-white 
cloth upon the table, and bringis forth good bread, re- 
markably good milk, and other things — .excellent pas- 
toral fare, which SyWie and I devour with right good 
appetites. In the meantime, the young mother takes 
up her fat little boy^ to whom she talks in motherly 
fashion. He wii3 her Bfth child. The kind and hand- 
flome woraan seemed pious and happy, and did not de- 
sire anything for the meal which she hud given me, but 
received gratefully the small payment which I insiated 
upon. 

The descent during the hot day waa fatiguing. Coal- 
black clouds were gathering in dense raoases over the 
mountains behind us, and runibUitg thunder began. 
Terrified at this prospect^ my little Sylvie deserted me 
when only half-way. The remainder was made under 
the most threatening sky, nor was it till about five 
o'clock that I reached ray valley and ray home, having 
walked that day upwards of six leagues, and that with- 
out any excessive wearineeB. 

The kind hostess provided for me in the beat man 
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aer ; gave me tea and a foot-bath^ and now — hovr good 

»it is to be here in my comfortable dwellingj whilst the 
thunder-storm burata over the mountains and valley, 
and the rain pours down ! The thuDder-cIaps are ter- 
rific, but the lightning vefy rai'elj does any damage in 
the valley* 

llth. — ^It has struck, however, this tiroe. The light- 
ning has bamed down house and home, bams and barn- 
yard, of a. young couple and their aged parents. This 
misfortune has ftwakencd general sympathy, and one of 
the elders of the church made au excellent discourse 

■ to the congregation last evening on the subject. One 
of the most beautiful inatitutions of the Free Church ia 
certainly that of the office of its elders, and the active 

■ part which it gives tliem in its aflPairs. They are real 
snpporta and helpers of the pastor in hie labours for 
the congregation. In my conversation with them I 

■ have derived both pleasure and edification. These pea- 
aanta have a freahuesa of thought and expression — fre- 
quently an originality — which carries with it an unc- 
tioUj and seema to go to the very fountain-head of the 
eubject under discussion. Their wives and daughters 
also are active iu looting after the needy and aiek of 
the congregation. They have, besides, separate assem- 
blies for prayer and work. 

IZtk. — After somewhat more than two weeks' resi- 
dence in this quiet valley, I am about to take ray leave 
of it, in order to make a Journey, in company with Mr. 
Penchaud, to the Bernese Oberland, and to the Forest 

■ Cantons, where the people are said still to retain their 
primitive manners and character. It is Schwytz, the 
cradle of the Sworn Confederacy, to which my jour- 

■ ney has especial reference. I will there visit Grutli, 
and review iu my mind the memory of the heroic deeds 
of the Swiss. In Haasli-valley will I also inquire after 
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the SwedUh race whichj according to tradition, emi- 
grated there, and gave to the Swisa people their tem- 
perament and their name^ 

These weeks have paaaed like a calm summer day. 
I have enjoyed freedom and peace, made long excur- 
Bians in the neighbourhood, contemplated the people in 
their quiet life, and have even taken part in their occu- 
pations. The women are admirahle for their industry, 
orderanddomesticityjtowhlchmuat be udded their gentle 
and kind demeanour. Each one of these high valleya 
has its separate branch of female industry. In that of 
Eossinifere they plait straw; in Cluiteau d'Oex make 
lace, embroider, and work dresses. The principal oc- 
cupation of the TalJeya, in the meantime, is the care of 
cattle and cheese-making. At this season you meet 
horses continually laden with immense cheeses coming 
down from the mountain pastures. So they travel on 
to the towna, where, under the name of "fromagea 
de Gruy6res," they are purchased, and thence go forth 
into the world. 

I have 90 far spoken only of the bright side of the 
life of these valleys : I must now also say something of 
its shadow aide. To this belong the moody quarrels 
and grudges which, when they once have begun be- 
tween individuals or families, live on, like gnats in 
Btagnant water, and continue sometimes till death. 
To these belong also that depression of mind which not 
unfrequently overpowers the soul, and which usually 
takes the form of religious melancholy, terrors of the 
Judgment, &c., and which sometimes even leads to sui- 
cide. More frequently, however, this unhappy condi- 
tion of mind yields to the consolatory conversation of 
the pastor and the brethren, and the assurance of free 
grace in Christ. The necessity of labour ia here also a 
continual friend at hand, which draws the depressed 



inmtl away from its moody thought, for none are here 
sufficiently wealthy not to be coiupelletl to labour. The 
earliest cultivators of these valleys, the jiioua monk Co- 
lumbau and his brclhren, seem to have given tbe stamp 
and the example to a life of jintyer and labour. 

I have seen and heard here sufficient of the Free'' 
CKurch to make me value it highly as a platform for 
the formatiun of cougre^aiions, for *' a universal prieat- 
hoodj" in vvliich every individual becomes a self-con- 
acioua and a elf-re sponsible organ of the vitality of the 
church. And this is good — very good: but it has also 
become clear to me, at the same time, that its stand- 
point id higher and more correct merely ia so far as the 
Established Church ia concerned, and that it has not as 
yet comprehended in ita deeper sense the fundamental 
principle of Protestantism and the future ; nay^ that it 
even rejects nil questions of higher knowledge, and ex- 
cludes from the church much and many things which 
an actually Universal Church could not excludcj but 
would accept and sanctify. 

It ia not mif free church, my church of the future. 

is too exclusive for that, too stngnant, adheres too 
auch Btili to the letter. My church — that in which I 
believe, that which I seek for^ that in which I already, 
in the depth of my soul, live and worship, is one 
in which differences in certain dogmas and forms 
would not separate men who are united ia the 
same highest love, lly church is that in whose 
Iftfty quire Fenelon and Channlng, Francois de Sales 
and Herman Fmuke, Hjldebrand and Luther, Wash- 
ington and Tinet, St. Brigitta, and Elizabeth Fry, 
may offer prayer and sing praises together — nay, from 
the broad temple-courts of which none are excluded 
who earnestly seek and love the supremo good^ be its 
name Lao-tseu^ Zoroaster, Buddha, Socrates, or Spi- 
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nosa 1 Have separate com part men tg or chapeU in the 
ctiurchj if you like— naj^j there ought to be disgirailar 
limbs, as it were, more remote and nearer organs in 
our great organism — but let it have a holy of holiea^ 
where all united in lov^e to God and his kingdom may 
assemble around " an Eternal Gospel wbich is pro- 
claimed to all who dwell on the face of the earth." 

All other cburohea are too narrow for me, and do not 
aoawer the idea of Protestantism. The idea of Pro- 
teatantiamj, the fundamental thought of Protestantiam — 
has the Protestant church fully comprehended and 
embraced this — and tlmt which ia its highest and 
simplest expression! This haa long been a question 
to myself and others. I have receiii^ed for reply» wheu 
people have replied at all : The ftradameutal tenets of 
Protestantism are — " Eighteousneas, through faith 
alone, in the free grace of Christ," and " the eDufa 
immediate communion with God, through the Holy 
Scriptures, the fountain of all truth, of which God 13 
the source.'* 

By these two principal tenets of Protestantiam are 
combated the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
of righteousness through outward ivorks, and of the 
church as an outward ordination and authority between 
God and man, with the di^-iue right of binding and 
releasingj and as the only one which has power to lead 
souU to God. 

But has ProteBtantism^ even in its teuete, ex- 
pressed its innermost fundamental tenet, ita jmmeval 
word I 

What was it that gnve ProteatRiitiera the right to 
protest ? It is answered, ^* God's word in the Holy 
Scriptures," But what was it that gave to the Pro- 
teatant Church the right to explain this word diffe- 
rently to the Mother-church ? 



It l& to the eternal honour of Protestantism to have 
combated the false and injurious doctrines of the 

iBomish Church ; it is to its immoftal honour that it 
plucked the Holy Scriptures from out of the heap of 
human invientions under wbich they had been buried, to 
have made them available to every man, and, bo doing, 
to have anew opened to Christianity the fountain from 

tvhich the first community derived its life and its In- 
epiratinn. Christianity now beheld again the living, 
historical Saviour. Sh e could now i oquire, hear, 

» learn from Himself and His apostles. Human in- 
tervention, popes, priests, councils, no longer 
thrust themselves between Ilitn and her. All human 
beings could become immediately His disciples, all 
could receive immediately from Him the word of 
eternal life ! Thua rejoiced the young protesting 
congregation over the Romish Churchj and with 
reason. This benefit was unspeakable I To have 
placed the Holy Soriptares in the handa of the people ; 
to have learned from Him that not on outward works, 
hut by the fuith of the heart alone^ depended the 
ihigheat weal or woe of man — that, it seems to rae, ia 
the greatest work of Luther and the Reformation. 
This was also its pure principle, and the source of an 
infinite development. But just at the comraence- 
nsent of this development, when the newly-born church 
should have formed itaelf into being, difficulties, and 
contradictions aroee, which split it up within itself. 
They knew very well that God's Word, in the Holy 
Scriptures, must alone be the basis and canon of the 
Church. And now the new disciples stood forward, 
each with the Holy Scriptures iu his hand, but none 
understood and explained them as the others. The 
■architecta of the Church could not agree about the 
building. Each one would build it in his own way. 
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Thus a variety of churches and sects arose, vrliich, even 
whea they were agreed on the chief topic, yet acknow- 
ledged differences sufficiently great to make tlieni tlien^ 
and still at this day, quarrel one with another like ene- 
mies. The Romish Church exclaimed, triutiijihantlyj 
'* Where is now your cliurch? Where is your unity — 
where your ccnientin"^ central point*?" And It 
exclaims so to this day. Protestantism replies, as 
we have already satd, but has an ioternfil conviction 
that the answer is not satisfactory, and asta for one of 
greater complelencs.?, looking around for its hi^rher 
unity, certain that it will be found ; but — am 1 wrong 
when I say that as yet it hag neither found it nor com- 
prehended it1 

Alas ! I have made many inquiries and investigations; 
I have travelled over land and sea ; I have searched 
in books and amoncst men to come to some light on 
this subject, to find an anawer at once true, full, and 
sufficing; an answer with which scoffers could be 
silenced, sceptics enlightened, and which could carry 
with it conviction and satisfaction to the soul. For the 
question does not alone concern the baaia of Protes- 
tantismj hut is first and foremost the basis of all 
human evidence j it concerns the right of humanity — 
that is to say, the ability of humanity — to comprehend 
the truth — eren to decide and determine upon any of 
the highest questions, upon those which hear reference 
in the profoundest miinner to the bouI, to eternal 
happiness or misery. And — I still am seeking and still 
enquiring ; but no longer altogether, as I did formerly, 
I have seen for some time, in the depth of tqj so«1*9 
itiDermostj a. light becoming clear, and have perceived 
a word — I perceived them even from my earliest 
youth, powerful^ but indistinct ; and although the fogs 
of life and the anguishes of the heart may have 
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dimmed them, yet have I perceived them again and again, 
Kke heavenly stars, gleaming through earthly cloud. 
And now I have come to Switzerland to endeavour to 
attain to a clearer comprehension. 

In the morning I shall set out on my journey to the 
primeval home of Swiss liberty, and to the source of 
the Bhone. Perhaps they will aid me in finding the 
primeval word of Protestantism I 

Farewell, peaceful valleys! Good, simple, cordial 
human beings, farewell ! 
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THIRD STATION. 

Hassli Valley and the Swedish Emigration — Rosenlaui — Grimael 
— Gloomy Scenes — The Source of the Rhone — The Forest 
Cantons — Grutli and ite Heroes — Life in Schwytz — Two 
Types of Conservatism — Sunday on Rhigi — ^Nicholas de Flue — 
Life in Zurich — Einseideln, its Pilgrims and Teachers— Zwingli 
— My Home in Zurich — Journey to Basle — Missionary Institu- 
tion and Missionaries. 

Meyringeny Oher Hassli, August 21«(.— r"The nearer 
you approach the High Alps the more is the soul pene- 
trated with unusual emotion at the sight of the gran- 
deur of nature. The thought of its creation untold 
ages before that of mankind, the sense of its immov- 
able stability, lead the mind to draw a melancholy 
comparison between it and the fleetingness of our 
physical being. But at the same moment the sonl 
elevates itself as if to place a higher nobility beside this 
majesty of the life of nature. It is with such feelings 
that you reach Ober Hassli, and wandering on the edge 
of gloomy precipices, along broken, and, as it were, 
riven paths, continually ascending, continually aston- 
ished by the grand scene you leave behind you, the 
region of pine-trees, and passing through pine-woods 
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and yellow gcntiniia, you enter the region of the Alpine 
rose, the savine, and the email aromatic flowers that 
grow on the pasturages, and so reach the steep slopes of 
the moimtain&, where a alijipery and dangeroua sward 
eeems to mark the limits of grazing for the cattle, and 
of human curiosity. Higher up immense massea of 
snow crush dowu the life of nature, and the ice of tnany 
thousand years clothes the Jungfrati, Fiosterhorn, 
W^etterhorn, and Shreckhorn, the lonely pyramids of 
this Alpine chain. The clear waters of the Afir ruah 
forth from beneath a vault of ice. To a great distance, 
a^ far as the eye can penetrate, all is ice ; im- 
mense crystals glitter in the depths ; seldom is a 
chamois seen to speed through the icy desert, seldom a 
lammergeyer circles over these crags ; man has made 
a few tracks, but for the extent of many, many miles, 
not a foot-trace can he discerned. The wanderer is 
easily swallowed up in the crevicea of ice, and when thia 
happens he ia sometimea found, after several agea^ 
carried away by the perpetually advaucing glacier, im- 
movable iu the midst of its accumulated ice. Thus the 
earth lies buried as under La Gerami. La Gemmi 
rearfi itoclf, naked and broken up by time, ^'be poison- 
oua Aeonitum napelluSf* or Chriatmae rose, givea an 
agreeable effect, for it ia the anrjoiincement of vegeta- 
tion. From the lofty region of the Daubcu See and the 
Engsten Alp, the path de3:^ends, Hometioiee over rockis, 
sometimes through the beds of torrents, along a naked 
wall of rock, as far aa Adelboden. Between the long 
icy valleys and the Lake of Thun, in the bosom of the 
mouutain, which extends westward from Nleaen to 
Stockhorn, descending the whUe to Leman, hes the 
Oberland, a labyrinth of ianumerable vulleys, through 

• Plants when produced on ibe lofty mountains have a totally 
different poT^er to what they liave wlien groiini on the plain.— 
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which the Sarine, Simme, Kander, Engstetenbach, 
and the two Lutschme rivere, increased by innumerable 
streams, flowed along their wild and devious courses to 
the Aar, or to the lake of Thun, 

"In the highest regions, however, where grass can 
grow, you meet with herdsmen and their herds, whilst 
the fertile heights of Asia are desolate, because Asia 
wants that which blesses the Oberland — freedom." 

Thus far, my R., both for your benefit and mine, 
have I followed J. von MiiUer's description of the Ober- 
land, because I acknowledge myself totally bewildered 
in the labyrinths of the Alpine country, which the 
powerful Swiss wanders through with a safe, though it 
may be somewhat plodding step ; and I was not able to 
give you, like a new Ariadne, a guiding-thread through 
them. 1 can merely show you one and another picture 
from it, whilst I go on spinning the thread of my nam^ 
tivc. I look upon the various knots tied in as memo- 
ries, and, by the help of these, I shall be able to conduct 
both you and myself. 

The first leads me to the very beginning of this my 
pedestrian excursion, to the high valleys of the Vaud, 
to the valley of Gessoney, and an evening spent there 
in the comfortable little inn, with a kind young couple, 
who were here to part, the one to become from this 
point my travelling companion, the other to return to 
her mountain home and her little ones. But the young 
wife and mother wished to accompany her husband so 
far; and this evening, therefore, we spent happily to- 
gether, the young couple and their elderly friend 
huppy, both heart and soul, in the society of each other; 
and in the midst of Alps and ice fields it did the old heart 
good to warm itself with such memories from the 
domestic hearth. But now — now we must proceed on 
our journey. 
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And early on the lovelj eummer morning we set 
forth through the valleys of Gessoney and Sirame, 
magnificent ecenerj opening out on every handj with 

" Mountains high, and Iqw, deep vallejs," 

and watera of the Zwey Simmen rushing along In their 
wild career, by the Eide of our road, and sometinies 
precijiitating themselves in foaming cascades. Human 
dwellings are araall, and &eeni here even amallei; than 
usual in the bosom of tlie giant mother. But the 
Bernese cotta^''es — for we are now in the Canton of 
Berne — are more elegant abodes, at lea&t outwardly, 
tlmn the cottages of the Canton of Vaiid, They are 
aiiorned with exquisite carvingj and with wooden 
galleries, often very peculiar; and upon the gallery are 
flower-pots, from which splendid red carnationa tower 
■upwards, or hang down in splendid bouqueta, m the 
midst of which you may see, at times, the father in hia 
right-cap smoking his pipe^ and the mother, in her 
elegant Bernese costume, busied about one tiling or 
another. The people eeem to be in good circumstances, 
and the Swiss cottage, with its great roof, resembles a 
large hen with bright-coloured feathers, covering her 
brood with outstretched wingg. 

By degrees the valley becomes narrower, and, as it 
were, tamer, more Idjdlian ; but it reeumes its mngnifi- 
cent proportions when it expands towards the region in 
which the lake of Thun lies as amidst a verdant garland, 
encompassed by the icy giants of the Uberland. Again, 
I gay, make a journey to Thun if you can, and go 
thither from this side. I do not believe that you can 
find nnytihing more magnificently beautiful in the world. 
The scene reminded me of one in Ssveden — that of the 
Wetter lake, w^ith Junktiping on its banks, as you 
descend down the forest-pass of Ostergtithland. Nay, 
but that has no sunny Alps as a background. 
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AnA never have I spent a more Bpiritaaltj beautiful 
evening than the lastj on the shores of the lake of 
Thun. " Fohn/- the sirocco of Switzerland, rustled 
nnceasinglj in the lofty trees of La Chatreuse, and a 
heavy Btorm which had collected discharged itself in 
lightnings which blazed on all sides around us, without 
thunder, and with merely a few drops of rain. When 
we returned towards the town it had cleared. The 
bells were ringingj and the moon, like a harhinger of 
peaccj ascended out of the huge cloud which now re- 
tired behind the Alpa. We expected a stoi-m on the 
morrow, and the phyiaiognomy of the sky protnided 
nothing agreeable ; but towards noon the clouda va- 
nished, and the sail across the lake of Than was aa 
lovely aa a scene of enchantment. Standing on the 
deck I closed my eyes, that I intght, aa it were, feel 
and enjoy with a more intense inwardness the incom- 
parable delight of the air through which I seemed to 
myself to be flying ; and when I again opened them, 
behold ! I then wag actually flying through the bright 
etherial space towards the glittering snow-white heighta, 
which stood forth In their calm magnitude, and breathed 
fre&hnesa towards us. Every object shone, but as if 
through a thin gauze veil, like that which the Indian 
summer sproada over the landscape of North Americii. 
It was like fairy-land ; It was magically beautiful. One 
did not wish to speak or to move, but only to aee and 
to feel. My friend and travelling companion felt it 
just as I did, and so, I fancy, did every one on buard, 
for a deep silence prevailed. The wind, too, was siill, 
and the lake lay smooth aa a mirror. 

The hospitality of kind friends enhanced to me the 
pleasure of this second visit to Thun, Thou little lake 
— thou little town — thou magnificent scene— I shall 
never forget you I 
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Tt was the height of the season at Interlaehen, 
All the hotela were full. The grand promenade waa 
thronged with elegant ladies and geatleineii. One 
might have believed oiieeeSf on a Pari-^iaa boulevard; 
but all around was heard the ringing of the cow-belia 
in choniSj reniindtng one that one was in a Swiss val- 
ley. The number of guests at this little Interlacbea 
now amounted to about five hundred. 

We crossed to Gieabach* The description of this 
beautiful cascade, a poem of many atanza&j another can 
give you better than I can. The Bteamer acroaa tha 
Erienz lake was crowded with pasdengerfl, and 1 could 
not find a seat, until a peasant, squ6ez;ia(r himself into 
as little compass ns possible, made friendly slgas to me 
to take a seat beside him. On the bench ju3t opposite 
to him sat his wife. 1'hey were peasants from the 
Canton Wallis, poorly clad, and not very clean in the 
outward, but they had sooiething indeacribably gentle 
and good-terapered in their espresBion^ voice, and de- 
meanour. They told me that they had juat returned 
from a. piloTiniage to Einaiedclnj which they undertook 
in coQeequence of a vow which they made some yenra 
ago when their only son broke hie leg. He had re- 
covered, and the good parents had made their thank g- 
giving pilgrimage- They were now returning on foot 
to their home in Wallia. They had crossed over St, 
Got hard. 

While I waa talking with the good, communicative 
people of Wallis, four young peasant-girls, irt the holi- 
day-costume of Berne, were singing various of their 
country's "ranees dea vaches/' euoh aa Les Armallis th 
Cotiomheite^ &c. They had fresh and pure voices, and 
their joddling rung like glass hells. After they bid 
Hung, the prettiest of the four went round with a plute, 
but looked all the while bo ehy and so sweetly earnestj 
VOL. I. G 
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that one could not do other than thank her and her 
coinp among. 

Again I visited LunterbunneTi vaUey. Again I saw 
the gigantic fall of Schmadrebach — which nearly 
frightenedl me tiie first time I 8aw it — at a consider- 
able distance in the evening twilight. Its foaming 
dirty-white maaa of waters is not more beautiful, and 
not less frightful, seen in the full light of day, and from 
a nearer point of view j but I had now the sun, and 
the companionship of a friend, and I experienced from 
the Undine valley only a deep and quiet impreaaion. 
And whilst numerous streams snng and murmured, and 
Schmadrebach thundered in the diatauce, lay friend 
and I held quiet divine service in the great temple of 
nature. Sitting on little green hiUockSj we read Vinefs 
sermon on the Transfiguration, and one of Monod's 
" AdieuK." Those parting words with which the noble 
martyr^ when on his bed of suffering, took leave of his 
friends and the world, gave to them at the same time 
the impress of his memory and bis Christian faith more 
powerfully than tie had done in auy of hia oratiuna 
from the pulpit. 

" They Bpeak great tnitha who treatbe tieir words in pain." 

When A. Monod found himaelf seized upon by the 
cruel malady which caused hia death in the prime of 
life, he grieved that he muat cease to labour just at the 
moment when he hoped to have accomplished some- 
thing really good for the Church. Could he now but 
see how his parting eighs have become hia raost beau- 
tiful — perhaps bis actual — work ! 

Tins was my birth-day. This day I spent in the 
Undine valley, and it coutd not have been celebrated 
better. 

From the Lake of Bricnz we proceeded to Meyria- 
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gen : and here we are now, Bitting on a lofty and exten- 
elve pfiite^Vj in the mid.«t of a garland of Alpa^ from 
the nearest heights of which several cascades are hurled 
to the plain. Here Reichenbach, most abandant in 
water, and rDmnntic beautj ; there the three-armed 
Alpen-bach, which in spring heeoraea dnngerous from 
its floods. We are in Ober-Haasli, in the district where 
it is SEdd in ancient times a Swedish colony established 
itself. I this evening paid a visit to Pastor Immer, a 
learned and sensible man, who has lived a long tinoe in 
the valley^ in order to obtain from him such information 
as he could communicate on thia subject. 1 hare sel- 
dom converaed with a more agreeable or sensible man, 
and seldom seen such kindly moonlight beam from a 
full-moon countenance. The tradition which furnij^hed 
the subject of our conversation, and which has been 
handed down from the moat ancient time, from one 
generation to another, is this : — 

" Up in some old country which lay far away in the 
orth, amongst the Swedes and Finlanders, there was, 
once upon a time, a famine. In consequence of thia 
the whole community met together, and it was decided 
by vote that every tenth man of the people should leave 
the country. Theae men so elected besought of God 
to show them a country where, aa in their fatherland, 
protected from the power of tyranny, they might keep 
their flocks and herda in peace. Grod led tbem^ there- 
fore, to the country Brockenburg, where they established 
Schwytz.* As the chronicles of the middle-agcs give to 
Sweden,, ae well as to Sch wy tzj the name Sueciaj there- 
fore Sweden is considered to be the northern country 
from which the Swi^s provioce became peopled. As, 
in the meantime, Pastor Immer strengthened what I 
had already heard^ — namely^ that the popular song in 
* See J. von Miiller'a " Iliatory of Switzerland." 
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which this tradition is especially preserved, and of 
which I ohtaioed a copy, is founded upon written re- 
cord,* which, in its present form, is certainly not older 
than the latter half of the sixteenth century, as well as 
that no other written document on the subject has been 
discovered — ^led me to seek for other traces. I therefore 
inquired after the baptismal and family names prevail- 
ing in the district ; after peculiar manners, songs, and 
old usages, especially at marriages, and such occasions. 
The following is what Pastor Immer told me : — 
'* There is in this district a usage at marriages which I 
never met with in any other part of Switzerland — as, 
for instance, at the marriage-feast both the parents and 
the guests make the bridal pair presents either of cattle 
or money. The people love music and violent bodily 
exercises. They are a cheerful, kind, and useful people, 
fearing God, but at the same time believing in the ex- 
istence of dwarfs and many other spirits of nature, and 
in conjuration and witchcraft. Above all things, they 
love freedom.f They believe firmly and fully upon the 
Swedish origin, and the more educated of them are in- 
terested in Sweden, and are glad to hear any news from 
that country." 

• The Land-Uhrbahr. 

t How truly Swedish are all these traits of national character, 
everyone will acknowledge who is more intimately acquainted with 
the national Swedish temperament. I could not find, however, 
amongst the names in the church-books any Swedish ones. But 
the resemblance of the female costume, and especially the head- 
dress, to that prevailing in certain Swedish provinces, struck me. 
And it seems to me that it would be easy for any who are more fa- 
vourably circumstanced than 1 was, to gather amongst the Hassli 
people such traces as would be fm-nished by their manners, customs, 
and traditions. In doing this, particular reference should be had 
to domestic life, and to the women, those most faithful conservators 
of popular tradition, whether in tradition itself or costume.— 
Author^s Note. 
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So far Pastor Immer. In the songs of East Friealand, 
which are especially current in Ober-Hassli, "Schweden 
and OstfHesIand" are represented as neighbouring 
countries, and it is an " Obrist Schwitzerus" who con- 
ducts the emigrants from Sweden, each one with his 
cattle passing over the Khine, and coming to the good 
country " Brockenburg," where they established them- 
selves. During a visit which I paid the preceding 
summer to Gothland,* I heard speak of a tradition, 
current there from the most ancient times, of an emi- 

* The Vandoia archfeologist, M, Troyon, haa requested me to 
make inquiries whether in Sweden, and especially in Gothland, the 
children in a certain game express themselves anything like t^e 
following, which prevails, in Sdiwytz thus : — 

" Einige, beinige, pumperti^ 
Tiffi, taf&, numen — n — i, 
Hatt'ibrod, ninder der noth, 
Zechegfange — z6ll zaller-erat dus-se si." 
In the Ctuiton Vaud thus : — 

"Enik, Benik, top, te, 
Triff, traflf, kom me 
AkdhrS, Sinknd, 
Fine, fane, tousse house." 
In Berne thus: — 

" Anige, Imnige, doppel de, 
Trifel, Trafel, trummer me, 
Acherbrod zinter noth, 
Zinter dfanne dusse gstande." 
In Basle thus : — 

" Anige, feinige, doppel de, « 
Dichel, duchel, domine, 
Ankebrod, in der noth, 
Zinne, j»anne dusse stoht." 
And in Solothnm ihiis: — 

" Andi, bandi, doppede, 
Bivi, davi, domini, 
Ackerebro, zinereno, 
D&ine, teller, dusse stoth." — Author's Note. 
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gration thence, in conaequence of a famine, when evety 
tenth person left the cuuntry. 

The Hassli people are handsome, and remind me of 
the pea&antry of Bleckiiii^e. I have mjvde a sketch of 
a good old woman in her peculiar head-dresa, and now 
take my leave of the Swedish colony, to betake myself 
to the Foreat-Cantone, but whether across Briinig ot 
Fufca depends upon what the barometef and Pastor 
Immer shall advise. Both eeem doubtfuL It would 
not be desirable to go to Grimsel and the Glacier du 
lihone in bad weather. 

Before I leave Haasli valley, however, I must eay a 
few words about Roseolaiii, the beautiful ice-palace in 
ita neighbourhood J to which Penchaud and I took a walk 
yesterday, conversing the while an the conscience, which 
made our walk doubly intereatin*;;. Penchaud is occupied 
in writing, on this inner judgment-seatj a treatise the 
singular depth and value of which only his owQ great 
modesty and severe a elf-critic ism can underrate- This 
morning in the eunshine, on our romantically wild but 
beautiful walk, we went etill deeper into the question, 
" What ia the conacience 1 " I see and feci it the soul's 
holy of holies, a deeper conception than that of Pen- 
chaud, who wholly regards the conscience aa a moral 
eye, as a ** conscience morale." 

We were interrupted by Rosenlaui Glacier^ which all 
at once stood in astonishing beauty befure us, but sent 
forth at the same time such a ciu'reut of culd air as waa 
lees agreeable- 

Rosenlaui is called a '* glacier des dames," partly 
for its beauty and partly for ita accessibility. It struck 
me by its human resemblance, Rosenhom, the crag 
which rises higheat in its midst, represents the head, 
and from the ehouldera down each aide falls an icy 
mantle in glittering whiteness. The tower-like crags, 
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Wellhom and Eogelhorn, rise on the opposite &ide of 
the mountain throne on which the icy jj^antess hits been 
seated these thousands of years, and between these pro- 
ject her vast knees, richly draperied by her icy mantle, 
from below the deep folds of which her immense foot 
is seen planted upon the smooth mountain. It is around 
thi& foot that the human visitors circulate. In the full 
deep drapery which falls around it^ and which forms ice 
closets and passages, they peep in and out na If they 
were hiding from one another, and then gnze wonder- 
ing up at the vast knee which ri&ea one hundred feet 
above their heads. The beautiful aaure colour of the 
ice in tlie deep fulda or wfilla of the glacier has not as 
yet been satisfactorily ex^huncd, though many have en- 
deavoured variously to account for it. 

It was reuiarkably beautiful thia afternoon, although 
the sky was cloudvj and soon veiled both the glacier 
and its visitors in cold rain. Many strangers had come 
up with ua hither from the httle inn.. The ladies walked 
forwardj took off their gloves, and laid their warm 
hands cautiously upon the icy ■walls and peeped into 
the icy closefs. The gentlemen did the same, and even 
ventured higher upj whither the glacier's aclf-coni'tituted 
watch and ward invited them ; for he had cut steps in 
the ice, and by means of these any one could climb up 
and into the more profound regions of the icy mantle. 
Caacadea fall I'rom the depths of the glacier ; the 
Invest of these is hurled down from below the huge 
knee ae if out of an arch, and falls at a little distance 
with a thundering din into a chasm bctweeci the rocks, 
which the eye cannot measure, and which makes one 
dizzy to look down, 

Aloat people pay their visit in a very off-hand kind 
of way. They come, look, and — turn round* I felt 
myeelfj however, bo little aatisEed by this vii^it in the 
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riiin, tliat I proposed to mj companion to ataj over the 
night at the little inn in the neighbourhood of the 
glacier, in the hope that the morrow would afTord ua 
sunshine, and with it the opportunity of seeing the 
beauty of Rosenlaui in full daylight. 

We were the only guests who remained over the 
night, and we were rewarded for so doing by the 
brightest sunshine the following morning. Under 
these favourable circumstances we again visited the 
glacier, which shone in dazzling splendour. It was 
fotiguing to the eye to look at the white snow-marble, 
as it glitttered in the sun, at the bright, thousand-year, 
crystal walls of the vaulted closets, at the beautiful, 
manifold icy formations! It was singular that the 
azure colour of the deeper folds now, in the clear blue 
heaven, seemed less rich and beautiful than in the gray 
sky of the day preceding. But the ice walls were 
clearer and more transparent. 

As we stood thus gazing a grandly-attired lady ar- 
rived in a chair, carried by four men. She alighted, 
approached the glacier, laid her hand upon the ice, 
peeped in below the knee, and said : — 
"IsthataUl" 
" Yes," replied her bearers. 

'^ Oh I " said she, tarned her back upon the magni- 
ficent giant form, reseated herself in her chair, and WS8 
carried away. 

Mr. Penchaud and I lingered by the glacier until we 
clearly impressed its image upon mind and memory, 
and then returned to Meyringen, looking back as long 
as we could to Rosenlaui, which, as it were, accompar 
nied us on our way with its glittering, icy glance. 

Grimsel, Aug. '2'6rd, — Miat, rain, and snow surround 
us here, which is a bad prospect for our journey to the 
sources of the Aar and the Hhone. But ^ur courage 
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does not fail u% and it was not without pleasure that 
I behuld iu the morning tlie new-fallen snow around U8, 
because it reminded ine of the Swedish winter, and of 
the fresh, iiivijjorating sensaliona which 1 have expe- 
rienced whilst walking or driving through murmuring 
jiine-wooda, or over ^Ultering snow-fielda* But here^ 
in the atony deeert of Grira&el, all is cold, hard, deso- 
late, terrible. Not a tree mthin si^'ht, nor even a bush 
— only rocks, atones, and amonget the tinow a few inengre 
patches uf graae, where a withered dock seems to be a 
king. Herds of goats, whieh clamber atiiongat the 
stones and crags, ure tlie only living object* in the 
scene. 

Yesterday morning was splendid after a night of 
tolent storm, and splendid waa the jonmey through 
the green fertile Alpine valley from Meyriugen along 
the Aar on tlie road to Handeck. Earth and heaven, 
mountain and valley, shone out in the ascending sun ; 
the air was clear as crystalj and as pure and freish aa 
Alpine air only can be. I enjoyed it sitting in a chair 
for the first time in my life, borne by two young pea- 
sants from Meyringen, who seem to have more pleasure 
in running with me than in walking, which gave me the 
agreeable feeling that I was no great burden- Jly 
friend Mr. Peiichnud went on foot like a true moun- 
taineer, with his knapsack on his back, enjoying the 
walk with his whole heart and soul. Before us went 
the respectable Gaapard, a Meyringen acquaintance, 
witli our luggage in a large basket on hia back. Thua 
the journey proceeded upwards, ever upwards, from 
terrace to terrace, from plain to plain, through extentis 
of luxuriantly verdant valleys^ where the cottages 
atrtud 60 snugly on the green sward at the foot of the 
rocks, amongat which the enowy giants gbnce forth ; 
roaring torrents, large and smallj harl thetDdelves down 
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from the helghta, tributaries of the Aar, whose foaming 
course we constantly follow^ now on the right banlc^ 
now on the left, crossing it by small bridges or planks, 
which hardly look eafe. It is a aucccBsion of wildj pic- 
turesque aceneflj mthout grand views, but rich in ever- 
varying features near at hand, rock^^ woodj and water- 
fjiU. And. so on to La Ilandeck* Here we partake of 
ft very good, dianer at the hotel, in company with a 
number of other travellers, and afterwards go to see 
the celebrated " Chute de TAar." 

Here it is that the Aar, not far from its source in the 
glaciers flbove Grimscl, hurls itself down amongst the 
rocks into an abyaa of two hundred feet. In tbis fall 
ita wildly-agitated tnaas of waters meets the silver cas- 
cade of GSrlenbach from the glaciers CErlenberg, and, 
uniting, plunge with a deafening thundiir into the gulf 
below, from which aacenda a dense cloud of Epray. At 
noon, just when we were there, the bud tlirew a beaming 
rainbow over the dark cleft between which the liill ia 
precipitated, and which arched itself in perfectly daz- 
zling ejilendour against the dark background of rock. 

The wind wae strong on the bridge above the f&Jl, 
and drove the epray over us. Besprinkled with water, 
but delighted with the scenej we left the grand, bcautt- 
fully-'wild spectacle to continue our journey. 

From llnndeck the scenery becomes wilder and more 
desolate. Trees are no lonfjer seen, vesretatioa de- 
creases, the mountains become more rigid, blocks of 
stone cover the land, life seems by degrees to be dying 
out. The glacier rivers roar more loudly, swollen with 
the torrents fi*om the ice-fielda and lakes lying high 
amongst the mountains. The splendid Gelten fall seems 
to plunge down as if out of the very aky.t At all dis- 
tances the eye meets, on the heighte, Ice and pointed 
rocks. The vrild falls of the A&r increase the uearer 
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you approach to its source. In some places the briJ}j;e3 
have been carried away by it. The peoplo are very 
busy replacing thenij assisting rae in my chair across 
and through the roaring waters, I don't rightly know 
LoWj and I was scarcely dizzy. Now and then we met 
troopa of gentlemen and ladiea on foot, on horseback, 
or in chairs. And theae processions, with the long 
Alpine stafiPa of the pedeetriaoe, and the iiuttering 
dreeiiea and veila of the ladies, look very picturesque, 
but are not so agreeable to meet when the road happens 
to be fearfully narrow. Notwithstanding my confidence 
in the skill of my bearera, I sometimes felt giddy when 
they suddenly swing round the puiot of a cHlfj on the 
edge of the precipice where the Aar rages below. 

The iveathcr which was 80 beautiful in the forenoon 
became in the afternoon windy and cold ; clouds ga- 
thered on the heights and rain began to fall ; whilist the 
surrounding eceneiy grew increasingly savage and 
stern. Human dwellings were no longer to be seen — 
there was no cultivated spot uf earthy nay, iudeed, 
there waa scafcely any eurth at all. A kind of dwarf 
pine stretched its ugly, shapelefis branches ont of their 
Btony ground. It seemed to me like a cry for help 
from vegetation. The rhododendron, nevertheleasj 
grows abundantly by the rocky streams, but the season 
of its flowering was over. A delicate and beautiful 
fern, and some small yellow and white flowers, still ac- 
company ua; but the wind ia colder and colder, and, 
I know not why^ but the heart grows heavier and hea- 
vier amidst these Hurroundings, which bring to mind all 
that is most depressing in human hfe. And this atony 
deaert has also its gloomy story of humanity. 

We reach the place where the old Giimsel Inn used 
to Btand, which was burned down & year ago, as was 
believed by accident, but, as has since been discovered, 
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intentionnlly, to conceal a horriblB murder committed 
"by the host and lioateas upon an unfortunate traveller, 
who stayed there alone duriD^ a night in the autumn. 
A memory worthy of this melancholy region I 

But my bearers go on cheerfully, and, as I could 
fancy, with still lighter eteps. They know that the 
place of rest is at hand; and just as they awiog round 
to the loft, a large, gray, two-storied house comes in 
eight, between the naked gray mountains. It is " I'Hoa- 
pice du Grhnselj" the goal of our day's jounteyj and we 
have arrived in •^ood time. We find here a great num- 
her of travellers of all classes, but luckily for ua we can 
obtain two small rooms, though of the homeliest kind, 
and in them the prospect of rest aud shelter from the 
increMing storm. 

Sitting at my window, I amuse myself, during the 
evening, by watching the tnilkiug of two hundred goats, 
which operation is performed by two men, each of whom 
bears, fastened round his middle by a strap, a Httle stool 
with one leg in the middle. With this they go round 
from goat to goat, and seat themselvea upon it whilst 
they milk. It tooka as if it were a part of their body, 
and produces the most comieul effect. They say that an 
English lady quite seriously believed that this project- 
ing wooden-leg was a tail, and that they who carried it 
•were the ahoriginea of the country. But — what do 
they not tell about English ladies? 

This morning the greater number of the travellers 
have left the hotel in rain and mist. We still remain, 
in hope of a change. The bad weather, which continued 
the whole night and this forenoon, has just cleared o&y 
at twelve o'clock in the day, by a violent storm. Per- 
haps it may chate away the mist, which is still so thick 
that one cannot see ten paces around one. 

Grimsel Uj indeed, the dreariest place in the world. 
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Not far Prom the houde liea, with the naost melancholy 
asjtectj a dark little kke in its stony bed. A little 
farther off lies another, somewhat larger, called the 
Lake of the Dead, because the bodies of the French 
and Austrians, who were slain in a akirmi^h in the 
mountain pass, during the summer of 1799, were 
thrown in there by way of burial. And it is still b*' 
lieved that the Lake of the Dead serves a^^ a grave for 
the wanderers, who are killed during the winter in this 
borrible region* 

Andei'inatl^ Aittj, 25tJi^ — Shortly after I had written 

be above, my good friend Penchaud came to me, tired 

^nd ont of patience with stopping at this [iJace, which 

fiBfFected him physically very painfidly, and besought 

fane to continue our journey, let the weather be what it 

oitrht. We could not he worse than here, and if we 

I'-'Were now to set off we might reach "LaFurke" before 

[light. I consented, but I confess with a heavy heart* 

|iTo continue our journey in this weather was for me to 

[give up the purpose for which I bad corae. It wia 

Ijnerely to see the Glncier du Rhone that I had under- 

I'taken this difficult and espeneive journey, but in this 

I fog one could see nothing. Li the meantime it began 

J^o look as if it would clear up. But scarcely were we 

on our way up the steep Grimsel mountain, when a 

IjBtorm of sleet and wind came on aguin wit]i renewed 

I violence. I could only dimly discern the dreary ahorea 

i of the Late of the Dead through the thick fog. A 

veil of fog enveloped the whole of nature. Unfier these 

Lcireumstiinces I must entirely give up the chance of 

I beholding the source of the Anr, although my bearera 

offered to take me there. But an excursion to this icy 

region I dare not venture upon, on account of my 

friend ; heBides, what could one now see 1 

With such deplorable prospects and thoughts we 
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clambered up the naked mountain, in somewliat more 
tban ao hour's time. I waa sitting, very much out of 
eoria, with my little gtAj ahawl over my head, to defend 
me ogainst the wind and the raia^ when mj bearers all 
at once exclaimed : — 

« Voil^ le Glncier I " 

I looked up and saw in the air before me something 
white nnd ehapeless shining through the mi&t. Upon 
this white apparition I riveted my {glance immovablyj 
for every moment it became clearer, and by degrees it 
Btood forth out of the thick miaty veil, the sun illu- 
niinedj anow-covered peaks of Gelmerhorn and Gixllen- 
stock, between which the upper portion of the Rhone 
Gletscher,or Triften Gletscher, spread out like a frozen 
waterfall covered with driven snow, I have no worda 
to describe the spectacle which was presented to my 
gaze, whilst cloud and mist disappeflred before the 
lishtnini; beama of the sun, which seemed to overcome 

or? ' 

them. The clear blue heaven arched itself all the more 
freely over the shining Alpine peaka and ice-fielda ; 
and these stood forth ever clearer in dazzling gran- 
deur and splendour, as we accomplished the laat steep 
mountain ascent, called " Majenwand," from the beau- 
tiful verdtirCj and the multitude of flowers fostered by 
the wftrmth of the sun and the moieture of earth pro- 
duced by the Gletscher. But I do net notice these, I 
BCarcely feel any uneasiness about the steep path, on 
the sharp turnings of which, now slippery with the 
raiU) my bearers can hardly keep their footing. All 
my senses are fascinated by the astonishing acene. But 
every moment the air becomes warmer and the wind 
stiller. The Rhone Gletscher in all its grandeur lies 
before ua, below ua; we sink down iato its bosom, and 
only beauty and pleasuntneisa meet ua on every hand ; 
summer air and splendour in the home of eternal winterl 
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Behold the scene as I eaw it — aa I «ee it at this 
moment ! 

At the foot of the broad anow-fallj between Gnllen- 
etock, Gerathonij and Gelmerhorrij rises an immeoBe 
cupola of ice, surrounded on three sides by Alpa tower- 
ing to the eky ] and, on the fourth, extending towards 
an open extent of valley. Two lakes flow from two 
sides of the icy cupola; these at a little distance 
unite into one gtreaiu, and soon afterwards mingle 
with the waters of two waroa springs; the eje follows 
their courae far, far in the distance, through the valley 
which opens to the soutli-east. This h the RnoNE — 
the eternal unrest, born from the bosom of the eternal 
rest. The Hhone is here like a lively boy, who leaps 
fall of play from hi3 mother's lap. Its course la bi'isk, 
but calm; its colour milky, and nothing in its being 
betokens its future fato and grandeur, notiiing the 
river whoae floods almost annually deaolate countries 
and cities, but whose waters tdso form valleys of un- 
equalled fertility, and which far away from its Swiss 
cradle feed the cheerful vines of France In the valley 
of Avignon. 

We descended for an hour from the "Majenwand," 
Ifrhen we found ourselves down in the valley, and 
stopped at a little ion, only at a few minutes' distance 
[from the foot of the icy cupola. After we had here 
Irefreyhed ourselves with tea and wiue, as well as rested 
Ifor eome time, we proceeded to the Gletl^cher, The 
nun shone with full power, and every object was bright; 
|3n hie beams. My friend and I wandered for a full 
lliour at the foot of the icy cupola, through a regular 
[park of aun-flowers, and other flowers, which grew here 
1 above two ells high, in indescribable luxuriance, be- 
tween the ice-vault and the mountain walls. The air 
was &A warm aa summer, and this ramble between icy- 
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cold winter and blooming Bummer was wonderful, was 
enchantingly beautifiill 

The snow-clad mountains, the watchers b^ the cradle 
of the Khone, stood in eternal rest, nor in the firozen 
forse between them could any unrest be observed;* 
but in the icy cupola the birth-struggle of the river 
was in progress. Within was a deafening thunder and 
commotion ; a rushing sound of released waters, and 
here and there little cascades were seen to pour glitter- 
ing from the icy walls. For in many places of the 
cupola there were deep chinks in the ice. The walls 
were of a clear blue colour, but the cupola, as a whole, 
is rather of a dirty gray than white, and in this respect 
forms a contrast with the dazzling beauty of the 
Triften G letscher. In the highest parts of this Grletscher, 
where travellers rarely venture, a bloody shirt and a 
plundered pocket-book have been lately found. But 
of the murdered man or the murderer nothing as yet is 
known. There are few of these solitary regions which 
have not their appropriate story of misfortune or crime. 
The bloody traces of man meet one everywhere ; stiun 
even the eternal snow ! 

The sun continued to shine brightly during the whole 
time of our stay at the glacier, and its beams seemed 
to recall the masses of cloud which gathered togelJier 
on the ridge of the Grimsel mountain, and which con- 
tinued restlessly to vault themselves there as if they 

* The SwiBS naturalists, Agassiz, Desor, and oth^s, have, after 
long and patient investigation, discovered that the quiet, or im- 
movability of these glaciers is merely apparent ; that, under the 
pressure of the snow-masses which annually accumulate upon 
their heights, they slide incessantly and softly downwards. In 
this way, coming under the influence of the son and the tem- 
perature of the earth, their ice is melted and the rivers aie 
released. — Author's Note. 
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were ready to hurl themselvee down over the valley. 
I cannot tell how thankful I felt for this kindneBB of 
the Bun. 

" I have now, however, seen this grand work of 
nature !" I was able to stlj to myself when I waa a^ain 
seated in my chair, to continue my journey. And I 
waa abk to enjoy yet for a lory time the splendid 
ei^ht as we advanced upwards towards Furca; the aun 
coutinuiBj;^ to bleaa u& with liia beiimB as lon^' as we bad 
the Rhone cradle in view. But Ecarcelj had we lost it 
when down came the cloud avalnnehe& from the Grirasel 
mountain} and we were booh enveloped in a cold mist. 

Yet we were able to give the Matten Gletscher our 
silent admin^tion, and to eaUite the birth of the rapid 
Eeuaa from the glacier which is its cradle, but which 
hfls neither the beauty nor the grandeur of the gtacier 
of the Rhone. The ReusSj iueignificant in comparison ' 
with tlie Rhone In its after-career^ hnSj at its source, a. ' 
much more rapid and wilder character. And many ' 
little etreains soon hasten down from the moimtain to 
. increase its waters. It grows rapidly by theae means, 
snd hurries alonj:: with still greater violence in a direc- 
tion contrary to that of the Rhone, IIow similar are 
Jthe life-career of rivers and heroes 1 I know not whether 
ftny one has ever worked out this idea more beautifully 
than Tegn^Tj in hia httle poenij '^ The River." 

Our road !ny along the course of the Reuss. Rut 
fit was a narrow foot-path, upon the slope of ateep 
Imountaine, so narrow, and in such bad condition, that I 
often felt myself in danger of iny life. I wa& in a con- 
tinual etate of amazement thnt a rofid in considcrabla 
use should be left in a condition which from that very 
cause must often lead to the occurrence of misfortunes. 
Again and again we met troops of travellera on 
horseback or on foot ; and that this did not happen ia 
VOL, I. 3. 
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the narrowest anJ moet dongeroua parts of the road 
was prevented, hy the guidcp, who went with tlieir long 
Alpine stafFe at the head of the proceasLoD, More 
difficult, however, beciime the dilemma when at one 
point of the road, between the precipice and the moun- 
tain wal], our advance waa stopped by a cow I She 
etood there immovably, with her hom-decorated brows 
facing U9, and seemed to think to herseltj as I did, 
"What is to be done now?" One oi" us must tumble 
down the precipiccj because pass one another we can- 
not, that*s clear T 

My bearers took a view of the Case also, but soon 
made up their miuda. With bands and feet tbej pre- 
vailed upon the sober cow to turn round on the narrow 
path at the risk of her liffij and she now became my 
pioneer, until a wider space allowed her to get out of 
the way, whicK she did with a couple of joyful leaps, 
which 1 Beconded in my heart. 

We are now in the Canton Wallis. Snow-fields 
gleam forth on every side, but also with these, verdant 
and grassy pastures, on one of which, close beside the 
glacier, grazed a large herd of cattle, attended by a 
herdsman and his dog. 

This day'a journey appeared to me very long in the 
cold and mist ; more than once I silently wondered that 
any one could be &o thoughtless aa to undertake it. 
Twilight had already commenced, wlien at length we 
reached La Furca, in such a dense fog that I could dis- 
tingnish nothing but the lofty hill up which we 
ascended, and the snow-covered roof of the little inn, 
which alTected ine as the mariner on the stormy sea at 
the sight of land. 

How pleasant it seemed here to sit down in the warm 
aalle of the snug little, almost comfortable auberge, and 
refresh oneself with a good supper of tea, potatoes, and. 
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fresh butter. We ate and drank, we played chess, 

Lcheckinated each, other, and, before we separated, 

Mhauked God together for the day. P. haa the gift of 

prayer, wbich it aeoma to me the Keformed Proteatanta 

an especial manner possess, perhaps because family 

worship ia more practiced by them tban by tlie 

jutherans. His prayer comprehended much in 

few words, and ita quiet earnest feeling went to the 

lieart. 

A re&tlesa niglit succeeded for me to the quiet, holy 

levelling; for the estreme cold prevented my flleepinj^. 

j'ortuTiately the weather changed during the nitrbt. 

jThe fog was transformed to fro«t-crystaU, and the 

Itnorninpf^ arose beaming over a snow-covered landscape. 

The suo shone gloriously from a lofty blue sky. It waa 

ielightful to go forth upon the pure snow and galhec 

small dark blue gentians, which came forth as the &now 

nelted before the heat of the &un. Thnre were neither 

rees, shruba, nor birds to be seen. The Furca valley 

Jies 7,419 feet above the level of the sea, and is scarcely 

ever free fram snow. Snow-clad AI[>s elo^e it in on 

prery side, so that there ia no open view. Finster- 

' Aarhom, and St. Gothard, the loftiest Alpine heights, 

which can be seen far beyond the othei's, rise on the 

opposite sides of the narrow valley. 

It was Sunday^ and all waa quiet in the little inn. 
We also had determined to remain quiet during tha 
irly hours of the forenoon ; and whilst the sun removed 
^the fro&ty veil of night from the grassy sward of the 
f-Talley and the little hills, we read A. Monod's ser- 
mon on "Le Plan de Vleu /" It ia a good thing to place 
the fickleness of human plans in opposition to the plan 
^■of God. But do we really know so little of God's plan 
in its chief feature aa this preacher represents ^ Hna 
not Pie told us something about itt Has not lie 

h2 
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wrUten it in Divme cKaracterg on tlie eartlil And 
can we really understand so little, "whether we act in 
accordance with, or in opposition to, this Divine plan? 

Towflrds noon we were again in motion. The road— 
but which la, indeed, no road — now continually follows 
the evermore rapid and abundant Reuss. The miser- 
able path seems less dangerous than that of jeeterday, 
and we begin to descend. The track through which 
we pass IB a petrifaction, without beauty or vegetation, 
but lonely cascades roar and glitter in the mouatain, 
and the sun passes joyously over the rigid heights. Our 
road liea across many mountain strearaSj the only en- 
livetiera of the desolate region. 

At length we reach a few poor houses. It is the little 
inOj " Ee Alp," where a Capuchin monk finds the tra- 
veller room to rest and refresh himself. We also solicit 
the good father's hospitality^ because there is no oriier 
shelter on the road to Andermatt, the goal of our day's 
journey. We halt here, hnt are somewhat astoniyhed 
when, instead of a Capuchin monk, a rosy young girl, 
with a red bow of ribbon at her neck, comes to meet 
UB at the door. Within the salle we found the reverend 
father, who was playing at cards with two shabby-looking 
semi-gentlemen, and two ditto half-grown boya. He 
was a large, jovial-looking man, good-natured and kind, 
hnt bearing very little resemblance to the model hermit 
of these parts, Nicholas de Flue. After he had wel- 
comed UB and given orders about our dinner, he asked 
permission to continue his game, which we of course 
gave. The rosy maiden in the meantime laid the 
cloth, and served us up a very good Uttle dinner, for 
which a reasonable charire was made. We thanked 
the father and the roey maiden, and departed. 

The road from Ke-Alp waa a very rapid descent, so 
that I isometimea grew dizzy looking at the depth 
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down ■which I waa earned, especially as nay bearers 

now moved with less elasticity. But the air hecame 

ever inildcr. We looked down into the extensive ralley 

of Uraeren, which, although etill without trees, was splen- 

iidly Terdant, Afar in the distance, upan the green 

eward^ nt the foot of a lofty wall of mountains^ ahiiics 

forthj wliite and cheerful, a little town* That ia 

Andermatt. And in the midst of the iuuueuae mass of 

mountaina we aoon see the hroad road of St. Gothanl, 

which in pliant siauosiitiea winds along the heights 

■down iuto the vale; and we see heavy diligences and 

'carriage after carriage rolling ftlong it. Our weary 

little ti'ain proceeds through the green carpeting and 

miserable roads of the Urseren valley^ out upon the great 

high roadj which eeemg to na to be thronged with 

people- — diiving, riding, and walking. I am delighttd, 

iboth for my own sake and my bearers, when we reach 

f Andermatt and find comfortable quarters in the Hotel 

5t* Gothard. The moet difficult part of my journey 19 

low happily ended, and I have taken cate that my 

good bearers are as well supplied here as I am. Better 

and more satiefactory people cannot be found. 

Altdorf, August 21th. — The memory of William Tell 
fluiTounds T13 here. They show the spot where Gessler 
pliiced the hat to which Tell would not bow ; the place 
where Tell stood when he shot the apple from his little 
sons head, and where he afterwards addressed the threat- 
ening words to the cruel bailiff who had compelled him to 
do it. A statue of Tell stands in the market -place, which 
tepreeenta him at the moment after the fortunate flight 
of the arrow, with his child pressed to hig heart. The 
paintinga both within and without the house represent 
passages from hig life. One of these gives Bijrglen as 
the place of hie birth, not far from Sell ackeu bach j 
where he met hig deathj as tradition reUteSj in an 
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attempt to save the life of a child during a flood. In 
a word, eveiything here teema witli the memo^ of 
Tellj who sing^uiarly enough became in the popular 
mind the peculiar hero of the contest for Swiss libertyj 
whilst in fact there is not anything particularly great 
or noble in the actions which are related uf him^ and 
whilst the learned cntic doubts whether he ever had 
aCL existence at all — ^but with all due respect to his 
euperior wisdom, it seema to me a litlle shortsighted 
and stupid. For a great smoke docs not arise wilhout 
any fire^ and that which has taken such firm hold of 
the popular mind und feeling must, of a certainty, have 
ita root in realitj'j however poetry may of late have 
adurned or misstated it. Even if there be no mention 
of Tell in the chroniclea or narratives of these times, 
amongst the men who formed the conlederacy of Grutli 
—nay, if hla name never appears with theirs until long 
afterwards— that ia no arjniment astainst his still being 
in directconnection with the Sworn Confederates, through 
his actions, as well as by his being a man of courage and 
lover of freedom, who fought for freedom in his own way, 
and In the manner which Providence and the occa&ion 
insjjired. The picturesque and romantic elements of 
his fate have made him the hero of the popular imagi- 
nation, because it loves the bold and tlie striking. 
That there existed, amongst our Scandinavian tradi- 
tions, the story of a father who was compelled to shoot 
an apple from his son's head, long before the story 
existed in Switzerland, seems to me no argument 
against its truth in that country, True or untrue, 
however, it Ought to serve as one proof more of the 
v< Scandinavian emigration of which I have spoken; be- 
cause the emigrants would assuredly carry with them 
their mannerg and ti^ditions* Perhaps it miq;ht be 
this very tradition which anggp=>gd to Gessler the trial 
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of ehooiing at the roark to whlcli he put the BtifF- 
necteJ Switzerl Such repetitions of facte are not by 
any meang new under the sun» 

We had a proof how decplj' the episode of Tell Uvea 
ID ihe memory of the people from a Httlo inciJent 
near Anderamtt. During the lovely evening of our 
arriTiiI here we went out, my friend and I, to see the 
w\\d fall of Keuss, at the Pont du Dkble, one of those 
beautiful, terrible scenes In which Switiierland more 
ihafl any other country abounds. On our return we 
siiw an elderly womnn standing before a little cbapeJj 
into the purblind windows of which she was peepingj 
with more of curiosity than devotioii, as it seemed to 
118. As we approitehed, she turned round imd saluted 
ug in a friendly manner. She was a tdl, handsome 
woman, with strong feature?, well dreeaed in the country 
costume,:ind with the white kerchief over her head which 
I had already observed to be general amongat the women 
in this val]ey,and which 1 had seen nowhere elae so worn, 
except by the country women in Sweden. Penchaud 
asked the good woman, in his broken German, whether 
she could tell us anytliing about Wilhelm Tell 1 It 
required a little while before she understood the ques- 
tion, and then her whole countenance brightened at 
once, and she began to declaim a rude poem in rhyme, 
in which Tell'a actions were related, in very strong acd 
peculiar language. And as she went on, the old woman 
became qyite animated, and strengthened the words by 
* her gestures. Tell'8 unbending obstinacy before the 
Austrian hat; hia shooting at the apple, as the markj 
hia kicking over of the boat which was to have conveyed 
him to prison ; and, finally, hta taking aim and shooting 
the arrow at Gesaler — all weve repreaented in highly 
dramatic action by the old woman aa she recited the 
poem, and that too in the middle of the road, where in 
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her zeal ste never troubled herself that the passerg-by 
cast upon us wonderinjj and inquiring glances. At the 
conelu&lon both we and the old womnn laughed heai-tily, I 
ehook Imnds, qnd depfjrted. 

Early the following morning we set off from Ander-i 
matt, along the splendidly-con 9 true ted St. Gothard 
road, on which every turn is so measnredj that how- 
ever steep it may appear to the eye, yet its descent 
never exceeda that which is s.afe for horsea and vehicles, 
TVe drove iu an open carriage, through a region the 
mngnificent scenery of which ever more and more 
assumed a dellciouB and beautiful character. As we 
rolled along in our descent, the air became ever warmer. 
Eeautiful walnut trees, lovely groves, twittering birdi*, 
surrounded U3. Luxuriant green pasturages, with tree?, 
hushes, and C3.ltle, gleamed out high up among the moun- 
toina, above which glowed forth the glacier^i. The lower 
we descend, the more completely we enter the region of 
Bummer. 'We are now m the Canton Uri, the emallcat 
and the poorest of the Swiss cantons, and, at the same 
time, one of the foremost in the history of Swiss 
liberty. We drive past the ruins of Gessler's Castle, 
Zwing Uri, where, with chains and cudgels, he endea- 
voured to overawe the free sons of the country, and 
which thence derives iU name. We salute Attinga- 
hausen, the castle and abode of Walter Furst, the ruins 
of which are still shaded by a garland of beautiful trees. 

We drive, in close companionship with the H-enes, 
thvongh the valley— and a more beautiful valley than this ■ 
i? watered by no river. It iiaa also been bathed with 
blood in more than one hitter combat. The French, 
the Austrlans, and Kussians have fought with each 
other, and the sons of ttie country more than once in 
this and the valley of Urseren. Poor little Switzerland 1 
Long and severe has been the fight for the freedom 
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nnd tbe peace which thou at length enjoyest, nnii nowhere 
more severe thau in the Forest Cantons, the primeval 
home of the Swis^ people. 

Yesterday afternoon we went to Burglen, the birth- 
place of Tell. On the place where his house ia siiicl to 
hare stood aaw stands a little wooden chapel to hia 
memory, very finely painted^ and adorned with patriotic 
inscriptions. The walk thither, along the valley of 
Schiickenbach, is one of the loveliest conceivable, from 
its afiliience in beautiful trees ; and the Shiickenbach 
now flows as clear and calm as a thanksgiving hymn 
for the heroic deeds of old* 

I have this morning paid a visit to the nunnery of 
the Franci^cnu onler here. I had seenj above the lofty 
wall of itd garden, two wahiut trees, atretehing out 
partly verdant and partly withered branche?, and I felt 
a desire to see the women, wlit>, in the midat of this 
grand and beautiful nalU3-al scenerjj shut themeelves 
in for ever (for these nutis are under a vow of per- 
petual seclusion) behind walls which prevent them from 
even seeing anything of it. This convent receives, as 
I waa informed, only ladies of high family, and it 
requires a very considerable portion to enable them 
to enter. 

In the "Frau Mutter," with whom one converses 
through a grated window, I found a very charming 
middle-aged lady, of great refinement of features and 
manner. The loi'eline^s of her hands, and the delicate 
tij]i8 of the fingers, shewed her to be of aristocratic 
Lirth. She answered my questions with simplicity and 
frankness. This order belongs to the contemplative, 
and pre-eminently to the praying class. The nuns have 
many and severe faats. They have divine service 
every night, from eleven o'clock till two. Their prayers 
ceaae only when the hour commences at which another 
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prayinf; quirej in another convent, takes up the prayer, 
and performa gervice for the living and the dead. For 
the whole twenty-four hours, the whole year round, 
must these coutiuuG, without intcrmissionj iu the 
Catholic Church. Good and beautiful in thouirht! 
But wi]0 can answer for the tiarryinf^ of it out? And 
can any blessing, either for the living or the dead, be 
expected from tiiese prescribed Latin prayers, uttered 
by half-sleepy bodies and souls, as a day's work ? Only 
three of the sisters here occupy themselvca with the 
instruction of children* The rest are employed in the 
convent. Their quiet life and severe fasts render many 
of theui sickly. "Frau Mutter" hud evidently a weak 
chest. I asked her if ehe had not sometimes a desire to 
see the world, aod beautiful natural scenery 1 

She emiled cordially, aad replied that she "had not 
the slightest desire for anything of the kind," And 
this was said with so much candour and cheerfulne&e, 
that I dismissed all anxiety about " Fran Mutter^ ci " 
conventual life. Let u@ hope that the other sisters 
participate in her ta&te 1 

" It requires a great many kinds of people to make 
a world" U an American proverb, of which I often find 
the truth. 

A Capuchin convent on an elevation in the valley i^ 
sftiJ to be the oldest in Switzerland. In front of ihe 
convent you see one of those ^' holy forests" which are 
often found upon the slopes of the mountains in Switzer- 
landj and which no axe may touch, because they form a 
defence for the iubabitiints of the valley against the 
avalancheSj or snaw-lavinc9, which roll down from the 
rocka. Tliese arc broken in their fall by the holy forest, 
which itself stands firm and green amidst their fury. 

Thia district is full of memories of the oppression 
and deeds of violence of the former Austrian bailiffs. 
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Gessler and Landenberg are esivecially the heroes of 

»ach histories- 

Here it wna tliat Ge^sler, who was nngry that the 
peasants had such beautiful hoiii^eej built hid ciutle, 
which he himself called Zwlng-Un, fay the ewenl and 
. iiioney of the people. There it was lliat Lantlenberp:, 
f "**'ho, after desiring to tahe the oxen from the ploui^jli of 
the youtig Arndld of ifolehthal, put out hi^ old father's 
eyes, and laid n heavy fine upon him, for the iningincJ 
crime of his eon. **Tliis story," eays [in old historinn, 
**went 60 deep into the heart of many an hone&t raan, 
that thoy resolved rather to die than to leave such a 
cruel nction unreven|:;ed," 

But it was not alone men's hearts that roee agaiu^t 
oppression and deeda nf violence. 

It WHS thus that Mnrgriretliii Horlabtg, the wiPe of 
Werner Stauffacher, spoke to her husband : " In former 
times the men of Sehwyiz did not remain satiafied 
tinder and patiently boar siieh ti'entment. And It will 
become worse yet if they have not cotinige enough to 
oppose itj and to meet force with force. At this rate 
there will Boon be an end of our liberty and our 
pence [ " 

If they who guard the domestic hearth admonish 
their husbands to defy dangers, which, in a twnfuld 
measure, must presa upon the heart of the wife, then — 
then a great combiit id at hand — a combat of life and 
death. 

Against the avalanche which threatens to overwhelm 
the life of the vnlley, is opposed the holy forest of free- 
dom's Sworn Confederates, who will cither break or 
themaelve:^ perish in the fight. This holy forest is the 
people oF the Swiee Forest Cantona. 

Bj-unnenf on the I^riks of Ltieenie^ or the l^sr-Watd- 
siddter See, Au^^ 28. — Never did nature adorn morc^ 
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beautifully the cradle of freedom than in Sweden and 
in Switzerliind* There ia Dalccarlia, here the Forest 
Cantone, which became its firat home. And here, on 
the banks of the Lake of Luceni, I seem to myeelf to 
be sitting beside one of the quiet, dee[j lakes of Dale- 
carlia. The resemblance is striking. The same earnest, 
lofty beauty; the same encircling band of mountain and 
woody shores around the lake ; the same gay, sunny, 
gr[is&y £elJs amongst the mountains; the game silence 
over the grand landscape, and in its bosom a people of 
fiimple mannerSj of pious and quiet disposition, but at 
the same time of powerful willj and unconqueTable love 
of popular right and popular freedom* There is also a 
eirailarity between the Swedish and Swise struggle for 
freedom. There it was the oppressions of the Danish 
bailiffs, here of the Austrian bailiffs,, in the names of 
their respective masters, which armed the people and 
converted herdsmen Into warriors. But here the resem- 
blance ceases, without the history of either people be- 
coming lees noble or less remarkable. The Dalecarliana 
gave themselves a leader, and Sweden a king, in Gus- 
tavua Wasa. The men of the Forest Cantons gave 
themselves unity and power in the Bwom Confederacy, 
to which I now return. 

Encouraged by his wife Margaretha, Werner of StaufF- 
acher crossed the lakes into Uri, to visit hi a fiiend 
Walter Furst of Attingahausen. AVith him he found 
young Arnold of !Melchthiil, who vfaa here in conceal- 
ment from the wrath of Get^aler. The three imparted 
to each other their troubles, and resolved rather to die 
tlian tolerate any longer the humiliation of the father- 
land under an unjust domination. Property and life, 
everytliinnr ivould they risk in order to regain the old 
freedom for people and fatherlands They desire for 

emseh'ea neither power nor posseaaioua* If their uu- 
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dertakiog succeeds, ihtj will on its completion again 
withdraw themselves to their own quiet life, and let 
others reap that which they have sown. Thus the three 
bound thcmaelvea to each other, and into thia compaet 
they invited associates, whom they regsirded as like- 
minded wHtli themselves. In order to carry this outjandto 
arrange their plans of action, they eatabliahed nocturnal 
raeetitigs at Grutli, a solitaryj green meadow on the 
banks of the lake, between Underwalden and TJri. 

There, under the free vault of heaven, Burrouoded by 
forests and night, they could converse in freedom ; there 
they mentioned to each other the new frienda whom 
they had enlisted in the general design ; thither they 
conducted the new allie^j and took counsel together for 
the accompliahment of their plan. 

One starry night, at the beginning of November^ 
1307, thirty men from the Forest Cantons of Urij Under- 
walden and ScliwytZjiigserabled here, under the guidance 
of Tl'^alter Fiiretj Werner Stauffacher, and Arnold of 
Melchthal. Here, after they hnd firmly resolved, each 
man took his friend*^ hand, and at the moment when, 
the beams of the morning aun first tinged the summits of 
the primeval mountains, the three leaders, and with them 
the thirty men, raised their handa and swore " By God, 
who created all men for the same freedom^ and by all 
the eaintg," this oath :— 

" That ail would hold together, and in friendship live 
and die, whilst by their united pawer they would help 

■ their innocent, oppressed people to regain their nncient 
I liberty and rights, so that all the Swiss should have for 
I ever the enjoyment of this friendship. The Counts of 
I Hapsburg should not however lose, in consequence of 

■ it, the least of their property or their rights, their 
I people or aervants, or one drop of blood ; but the free- 
I dom which the Swiss inherited from their forefathers 
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woiiltl they preserve and leave to their euccesaors." 

They agreed as to the manner and the time of car- 
rying out thetr resolcition. After this they returned 
home, kept their own counael, and gathered in their 
cattle for the winter. 

This vftLs the Confctlcracy of Grutli, the first Sworn 
Confederacy. Nor has the sun ever risen upon a more 
beautiful or purer confederacy. At the moment when 
I write thia, the lofty meadow of Grutli ahiaea out juat 
opposite the lake, splendidly green in the morning sun, 
which seema as if it would bless thia apot ; whiUt the 
••Mythen stone rises solilarily from the lake, like an 
eternal monument, placed there by the hand of the 
Creator. 

It was on New Year's morning, 1308^ wheu the fljiht 
for freedom was to commence. It begfun with the first 
hour, when, at the siven gisual of a horn, Landenberi'^'a 
castle wflg stormed. The inhabitants of the demolished 
Zwing-Un,Stauffacher,with his Schwjzer3,took Schwa- 
nau and Kusnach, The bailiffs fled, the castles were 
iu flaraea, and the national tempest advanced from Alp 
to Alp, £ut 7wt a drop of hhod was spilled on this day^ 
Freedom, not revenge, was the desire of the Forest 
Cantons. The love of justice and humanity led them. 
to the battle against the tyranta. Their victory wfta 
perfect — God was with them. 

The following Sunday the Confederates again met, 
and renewed their oath for the defence of ireedom aJid 
fatherland. 

The murder of the covetous Duke Albrecht, by the 
hniid of his nephew, and the slaughter of Gessler by 
William Tell, assisted at the same time the Swiss 
stniggle for freedom, A pause ensued of aatoutshment 
and horror. But soon the house of Hapabur^r armed 
itself afresh, that it might crush with all its force the 
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young, free Switxerlatitl. Duke Leopoldj the brother 
of the munlereJ Albrecht, and the flower of Austrian 
chivalry, armed himself and took the field ugainst the 
people of the Fnrest Cantons. But the horsemen and 
peasants of the Fore^jt Cantons iiUo armed themaelves. 
Hence occurred at Morgartenj on the iGthof November, 
131 5j that ever-memorable fight in which a few hun- 
dred peaancta of the three Forest Cantons overcame, 
nay, annihilated, a iiost of twenty thousaod Auatriaas, 
And Duke Leopold, who swore to revenge u^ion the 
people of the Forest Cantons the death of his brother 
Albrecht, who threatened to ttample the peasants under 
hia footj and who carried with hini a waggon-full of 
ropes to bind them with^th e proud, stately Duke Leo- 
pold, was obliged to fly before the peasants* It was 
with difficulty that he eaved bis life. By lonely forest 
paths, and with but few followers, he reached WintCT- 
thur, late iu the evening, pale as death and sorely 
dejected. 

But the people of the Forest Cantons retnrned loud 
thankstriving to "the Lord Almighty, who had giv^en 
them the victory over their enemies." 

It wag in the meantime easy to see that this victory 
could not be conclusive to their freedom. The men of 
the Forest Cantons foresaw clearly that nc^v hosta 
would speedily be armed against them and their free- 
dom. In order to overcome these, and to permanently 
withstand their enemies, the confederates saw no other 
means but by an eternal Sworn Confederacy with each 
other. 

It was at the town.of BninneUj on the 9th of De- 
cember, 1315, that the deputies from the Foreat Can- 
tons assembled, and swore an eternal confederacy against 
"all warfare, and all power as well, witiiln as against 
themselves ;" a confederacy unlike other federate unions 




at this period, which had trade intereatSj or the acquiai- 
tinn of power or honourj for tlieir object. This aimeil 
onlj at tlie maintenance of the noblest preroojatives of 
humanity — freedom, justice, peace, and happiness. 
Therefore, it won hj degreea the eateiem and attention 
of princes nnd people, and became confirmed by them 
not long after i ta coraraenceinent ; therefore it extended 
ita power by degrees from its home in the Fot'eet Can- 
tons over more and ever more cantons and tlieir people, 
whom it attmcted \vith magnetic force into its freedom 
and peace-giviDg circle. Therefore, during the course of 
several centuries, it has been able to overcome enemies 
both within and without — been able to form a federal 
republic, which at this moment stands alone among.'=t 
the states of Europe, an example to many^ and esteemed 
of all. 

The Forest Gantona, the kernel of the confederacy, 
whilst they developed for themselves the results of their 
contest and victory for freedom, asBumed more and 
more a decided position against the rulers of other coun- 
tries, and even against the ruler of their own. church, 
the Pope* They stood steudfaatly upon their ancient 
rightB, freedom, usage, and even abuse. Like the prim- 
eval mountain of their own land, they stood opposed to 
the advance of the enemy, and even sometimes to the 
advance of the cultivator. They will not tolerate any 
law which they have not laid down for themaelvee ; 
neither anything new which haa not grown up in their 
own aoil. And hence it is that they have remained sta- 
tionary in a high degree, both as regards good and evil. 
But the good haa developed itself in many eicellent 
human institutions — m trade industry, in cuhivation, 
and geuernl prosperity. Towns and convents have 
emulated each other in the cultivation of the land, even 
in the most savage districts ; and every hut haa become 
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«, Kome for individual occnpation^ which has placet! ita 
inmates lu couneetion with the trade of other lands. 

I was told that in the Catholic Cantons — that iflj la 
the Forest Cantons — I should find a great ditferencej oa 
regarded order, cultivation, and comfort, between them 
and thoee who had embniced the reformed faith. But 
I did not find it bo. On the contrary, wherever I turn 
my eyes I cannot but admire the excellent and respect- 
able appearance of everythiug that belongs to the cduq- 
try and its people ; everything seems well-conditioned 
and prosperous, I have had this morning a better 
opportunity of Judging, and with the aatue result, dur- 
ing a longer ramble than usual into the cnuntry^ by the 
side of a stream of the moat cryataUine water. The 
land seems to me to wear a holiday ^arb. Brunnen ia 
the harbour for the Canton SchwytZj and the life and 
movement of this little town seem incrcaamg. I might 
now speak somewhat less favourably of the conservatism 
of these Cantona, but defer doing bo till I have seen 
more of them. They appear to roe to look backward 
rather than fcjrwardj aiid that u injurious in the long 
run. The old struggle for freedom^and the rights they 
have acquired, seem to occupy the popular mind too 
exclusively, and to close it against higher apiritual de- 
velopment. The lately ruptured Sonderbund is a 
bloody proof of this. 

Auguift 2^th. — I visited Grutli during the morning, 
after crosaing the lake in cahn and beautiful weather. 
It is devoutly to be wished that the Swias people may 
never take it into their heads to place upon this beauti- 
ful^ aunlighted spot, a monument either of stone or 
marble, with inecriptiong, &q. I cannot describe the 
peculiar chann there is in finding here nothing besides 
the objects which surrounded the Sworn Confederates 
during the nights when they assembled here, and upon, 
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tbe morning whea the sun arose upon their aqlema 
oatb. TliU beautiful carpet of turf — these treea — thla 
lonelj pjramidj the Afythen stone on the shore — thia 
enchanting lake, -n-ith ita garland of wood and mountain 
— this image of Swiss scenery, and^this memory, are 
not they sufficient 1 And if people will still have any- 
thing more, then nature, and the popular poetical be- 
lief uniledj hare proTidedlt, in the three iS]inngri, from the 
crystalline waters of which people drink to the honour 
cf the three heroes of freedom — and which, it is aaid^ 
sprung up in their footsteps. 

Nor has Dalecarliaj the cradle of the Swedish cham- 
pioa of freedottjj any other monument of its epic poem 
than the whispering forest^than the little hills, or tlie 
cottage which served the hero as hia stage of action, or 
his asylum. And thig ig enough. Monuments of stone 
■would be injustice to the popular memory. 

I gathered aome lovely grass on Gratli meadow, and 
sunned myself in ita ancient memories. After which 
we rowed hact to Brunnen, where we amused our- 
selveB by cuutcmplating two large inartistic works of 
art in freeco, which are to be seen at the landing-place. 
The one i3 to commemorate the S^vorn Confederacy, 
which took place here between the three Forest Cantons, 
on the 17th of December, 1315, and represents there 
the form of three men ; the other depicts two com- 
batants, one of whora falls in a most dangerous and 
extraordinary manner. Below are the words, " Switer 
conquers Swen and founds Sohwytz," 

I am told that the subject of the picture is a quarrel 
between two brothera, which occurred at the commence- 
ment of the Swedish colonization. 

In the evening my friend and I fell into conversation 
—I kno%v not rightly what led to it — on the Calvinistic 
doctrme of Predestination, to which several of the minis- 
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tere of the reformed cburcli still adhere to thia dfiy ; 
but not Pencbaud, who k too mild and too much 
enlightened. He observed, what a small space this 
doctrine occupies Id the Holy Scriptures in comparison 
with the doctrine of Free Grace, its demands and re- 
sult- Thia former dogma originated by Augus- 
tine and Calvin — which ia easy for the natural sense 
of justice to refute — haa its root in the difficultyj 
hitherto unsolved by the human mind, of uniting^ G-od*3 
omnipotence and man's free will. We talked on this 
subject, and then we became silent. It had grown 
dusk, and in the quiet evening no sound waa heard but 
the soft dashing of the waves against the shore, on 
^^hich the inn stood. The windows were open j I 
leaut against the window-frame and looked out into the 
landscape ; it was gloomy — dark clouds hung over the 
heights, and threw black shadows into the mirror- 
bright kke ; one ahadowj in particular, hy there, so 
black, ao profound, that ereu the brightness of the 
water was lost in it. And upon this dark object my 
eye was involuntarily riveted, whilst I listened with a 
melancholy feeling to the waves striking upon the 
shore — ^they seemed as if impelled by an inward unrest, 
of which the outward calm knew nothing ; and I thought 
upon the questions, always recurring, always dark, 
which from one century to another hurl their wavea 
with the same plunge, the same unsolved dieaonancea 
of the humun breast, causing its heart to throb with 
restless bitterness. 

"Will it always remain the same for me, for all — 
the same in all times upon earth ? " I asked, dejec- 
tedly, and gazed at the dark shadow. All at once 
arose out of it the moat delicious music of wind instru- 
ments*. I could not see those who produced it. The 
dark shadow was as impenetrable as before — neither 
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did I inquire after it. I merely listened and drank in 
with my wKole soul their heavenly tones, which a»- 
cended like angeUc voices out of the deep. Eternal 
harmonies ! Are there such in the depth of the dark 
questionings of human life T And do we not hear a 
promise of the harmonious solution of these, a promise of 
harmonious concord, when we listen to our own soul's 
deepest anticipations and requirements ? 

In the far distance across the lake a voice joined so 
ireshly, so joyously ! Prophetic voices amidst the shades 
of evening, receive my thanks ! 

Let us wait and hope ! And having seen the sun 
rise, it would be futile and ominous not to wait and 
believe that it will penetrate with its light the shadows 
of earth, even those cast by the great mountain. 
Thank God, I can both wait and hope I 

I proposed to Penchaud that, during the quiet 
evenings of our journey, we should read together the 
ninth chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans, 
which has so frequently occasioned me the bitterest 
anguish, and that he should help me to understand 
it, in connection with the two following: for the 
right explanation of the one lies infallibly in the others, 

SchwytZj Aug, 29iA. — The town Schwytz lies at the 
foot of the lofty obelisk-like rocks, the Mythen, as 
quiet, as silent, as if it alone were occupied in collect- 
ing its memories. And that it is so, seemed proved by 
two acquaintance which I made to-day. The first in 
the morning whom we paid a visit to was one of the 
oldest and noblest families of the Canton. It was now 
represented by individuals of refined and elegant 
manners, living in a beautiful house, in rooms with silk 
hangings and antique splendour. They expressed 
themselves with displeasure against the Diet which had 
lately met, and which, in its foolish democratism, had 
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unanimoualj rejected a law which tlie Government of 
the Cantons had conyeientiouslj eliiborated. Mr. R, 
occupied himself in collecting gcnealugiea and records 
of the atucleat noble families af the Cantons. He coni- 
municated to me a new variation of the old tradition of 
the immigration of the Swedes into Switzerlandj and 
which strengthened it. The suggeatian was interesting t 
That they entered the country at eleven o*clack in the 
dayj and that, in memory thereof, it was ordained that 
every day, when the olock struck eleven, the peoj>lc 
should pray a Paternoster and three Avca, a custom 
which ia etill held in reverence by the people of 
Scbwytz. The high-born couple conducted themselvea 
towards ua politely, but with coldness — not a breath of 
hoBpitallty refreshed the visit. My friend, with hia 
mildness and eensibilityj wag quite depressed by it. 

In the evening of the earae day we paid a visit to a 
certain Mr. K,, to whom we had a letter. We found 
in hini a pale man, of gentle demeanour, and of an , 
extremely interesting character. After a life of mnch 
labour and suffering, he had attained to a quiet inde- 
pendence, and could now wholly devote hiuiaelf to 
those literary occupationa which were dear to him 
above everything. They consisted principally in col- 
leetions having reference to hia native town, Brunnen. 
Hie little abode waa a museum of memories ajipertain- 
ing thereto. In one work of twelve volumes (!) he hud 
drfiwn up the history of every old house in the town, 
and of the families aud trades occupying them. To 
this belonged portraitB, in the old-fashioned costume, 
copied from thoee etill existing in the churches and 
chapels of the place. Some of these were executed by 
good artiatSj and were really excellent. Amongst a 
collection of ancient documents he possesBed one which 
also had reference to the immigration of the Swed^a^ 
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Wbikt Mr. K, himself lived with the greatest 
economy, he wae still able to employ and remunerate 
several a-rtiets, who designed and painted pictures for 
him from the past aod even the present life of hia 
native town, 

Mr, K. accompanied u? home; and whilst on our way 
thither he related to ua some portions of his own Hfe^ 
which I wish I had epace to repeat, they are so per- 
vaded by a spirit of noble pride, of faithful labour, and 
warm-heartedness. His earliest bitter sufferina:s as a 
child, when, his father being cruelly maltreated by the 
French soldiers, his mother had nothiing for the 
wounded man but soup made of bread boiled in water 
with a piece of tallow-candle, and the son felt he would 
rather die than complain ; of his j^radually struggling 
upward by making gnnpowder; the payment of his 
debts ; his purohasini^ of books ; his enrrLe:5t delinea- 
tions of old bouses ; his courtship, marriage, and 
domestic felicity ' — all these described ao livingly, bo 
eWdently of the heart's faithful memory, were quite 
delicious ! His good wife had now been dead some years. 
Mr. K. showed ua her picture, extremely well executed, 
representing her at her spinning-wheel — and his life 
has since then "been empty and overshadowed." So he 
saidj with an expression which showed how deeply he 
felt it to be iso. He now lived merely in his collections 
and old memories. 

There is a good and a bad ConservatLgm — the former 
is a golden thread which linka us to the past, and 
makes us more thoroughly understand the present and 
the future ; the latter is a block of wood, which stands 
where it is placed — ^comprehends, in fact, nothing, and 
never progreascB, 

We walked along the shore of Lake Lowertz; 
■Uofisberg, with its riven summit and gloomy trndilioQ, 
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laj juat opposite, Mr, 'K, related to U9 various inci- 
dents of the terrible occurrence, when the Bumrait 
of Rossberj^ was hurled down over the valley of 
Goldau, and buried the villages of Goldtiu, Buasin- 
gen, and Eothen, together with 457 human beings: 
atnougat the^-e yvus a, wedding proceesion. It 
■wae the 2nd of September, 1806, and the i^ummer 
had been rainy. Early in the morning of the un- 
fortunate dny duU cracking sounds "were heard in the 
mountain : its fall occurred in a moment ! Larn-e herds 
of cattle had already taken to flight; many hundreds 
of animals, both large and small, together with human 
beings, were buried under the mountain ruins: of these 
only two hundred were saved. There etiU lies the for- 
merly fertile and rich valley, buried irnder a mass of 
earth and rocks, presenting- a very effective sermon to 
the worshippers of nature, ■wlio see nothing but har- 
mony and the highest revelation of the Creator's 
wisdom and goodness. But does not the Crcntor 
indeed permit destruction ? Yes, and had He not & 
more beautiful Goldau valley beyond that, in which 
bride and bridegroom might complete their marriage 
procession, and enter into indestructible hftbitationg, 
then the Creator would be — not a good, not a Fatherly 
God. But what does Nature tell us about that other 
Goldauj about that renlm beyond the fall of mountaine, 
or any destruction whatever t 

Jjucefnef Artf^n^t 30.— Early this beautiful morning 
we set out in a little open carnage along the Lake of 
Lowertz, out of the Canton of Schwytz into that of 
Lucerne. The country resembled a vast orchard; in 
the meadows the people were busy with their second 
hay-harvest. Slau here has carried cultivation as high 
as possible up the mountains^ combating with the 
mountain and the severity of the cold for a foot- 
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breadtli of cullivatable land. AmongBt and by means 
of large atones they collect aad keep together the Boli, 
and in it plant a few potatoes or flowere. It touches 
and it rejoices tbo heart to see this solicitude about 
the food-bearing earth- In the so-called " Hohle 
Gasse/' or Hollow Way, by Ku.«snach, a deep road 
which winds amongst trees and bu$h-covered lofty head- 
lands, we were shown the place were Tell conceded 
himself when he had shot Geasler— an action which wag 
scarcely honourable — and a chapel has been erected on 
the shore, with images and paintings to h.h memory* 
The steamboat journey on the Lake of Lucerne from 
Kiieanach was splendid between the vast mountains, 
Pi]atus» Rhigij and others, toward Lucernej, which at 
the upper end of the lake extends its quay, Its handfloma 
houses, and its cHufch-towera with eo much grandeur 
that one might faacy oneself approaching an important 
city. 

But the importance of Lucerne consists not in its 
grcatnees, but in its glorious situation and ita life. To 
the outward and grand features of thia belongs the 
Reuds, which is hurled like a cascade out of the kkc ^ and 
across the rapid, emaragdus-green waterSj pouring on- 
ward into the country, nre thro\\Ti three bridges, one very 
peculiar, with ita number of paintings from Siviss history. 
To the outer life belongs also the number of steamboats 
which arrive here all the day through, and the multitude 
of travellers, who transform the beautiful quay, with its 
hotels and cafes, into a Parisian boulevard. As belong- 
ing to the inner, but also to the outer life at the same 
time, may be mentioned the Trade-exposition for the 
Canton?, which now attracts! visitors, and where one 
cannot but admire the great development of the bttle 
Cantons in every kind of trade and beautiful industrial 
occupatioD. The most peculiar seems to me a perfect 
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quire of cow-bella, from the largest to the least bell, 
which is carried by the Swiss herda of homed cnttle. 
"WTien one apjtroached a herd, the whule being set 
in motion would produce — althoug;h the sound might 
be almost dcafenlriii^ — the melodious concert which 
often delighted me when I heard it up amongst the 
mountnine. 

Alone of its kind la a work of ai-t callc'l " The Lion of 
Lucerne," executed in mcmorj of the Swiss Gunrda who 
were slaughtered in Paris the 10th of August, 1792, 
whilst endeavouring to defend the unfortunate King 
Louis XVT. I have Tisited the Lion this morning. 
The Bun glanced through the trees ag if to careafl the 
■ beautiful monument. It ia hewn in the living rock, 
a colossal lion drooping in death over a broken column, 
ivliichj though dj'ingj it rtiU seeks to defend. Tho 
esptCHBion of sorrow and suffering in the countenance 
of the noble animal ia indescribable. One might say 
that it weeps. It made me weep. The design was hy 
Thorwddsen, that eon of Iceland who gave to all hU 
worka the stamp of life, which genius alone cud give. 
At the foot of the mountain wall and the Lion lies a 
little sheet of water, deep and dark, reflecting the 
figure of the lion, the shadowy trees around it, and the 
sicy which glancet? through them. 

Alone of its kind, also, is the panorama of Tthigi, 
■which its artis^tj Mr. llcjer, now exhibits here* One 
iSees (he rosy dawn ascending, and the &uu set above 
the magnificent scene, which is said to be painted with 
admirable fidelity. I shall Boon perhaps he able to 
judge of thisj as in the afternoon we ascend Rhigi. 
Without fine weather nothing ts to be seen. Mount 
Pilatus wears a nightcap of cloud, which, people aaj, 
denotes rain. Perhaps, therefore^ Mr. Meyer'a pano- 
rama may be my only view from Rhigi, In order to 
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accomplish this work It is said that he aecended Rhigi 
one hundred and twenty tiines. 

RMgi Culmf September \bL — There i^*, undeniablj, 
nothing like "weather hick;" nnd without ha%'ing some- 
thing of this kind people ought not to travel, because 
all the pleasure of the juurncy dcpendd upon it. I ani 
furtunatc enouj^h to have a little of this good luck, and 
that even now on the Rhigi, 

The weather became calm and beautiful yesterday 
afternoon when we act off from Kiissnach far the ascent 
of lihi^i — I on a lazy Rosinante, winch had much more 
desire to graze on the eide of the road thun to go along 
it. Calm and blue, like heavenly mirrorsj lay the lakes 
we left be!iind us, and which aeemed to become evec 
smaller and smaller as we clambered upwards. The 
road is broad^ and in excellent condition the whole way, 
and the views mngnlficent. After an ascent of three 
hours we approached Khigi. Reaching its lower 
atatioHj or Rhigi Scheideck, we were informed that tha 
hotel at Hhigi Culm was quite full — that it would be im- 
possible for us to pass the night there, bo many travellers 
having lately arnved, on account of the fine weather. 
Nevertheless, T was determined to make the attempt. 
But when, half-an-hour afterwards, we approached the 
grand hotel on the summit, we saw on all sides troops 
of travellers arriving on horseback and in chairs. One 
fat gentleman was carried by eight men. Sighing, and 
yet jocularly, I told my friend that I foresaw what mj 
fate would be — 1 ehould have to pass the night a la beile 
etoilfff under \ay umbrella. 

Arrived at the hotel we were met by the information 
** that every place was full ; a hundred guests already 
aecured rooms for themselves." 

The kind, agreeable hostess, howevefj added cooso- 
\torjly for me, ** Wait a little ! Don't be uneaay ! 1 
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will manage aa that you shall have a little room ; but 
you muat be content with what you can get I" 

" With anytbing I " I assured her ; " all I wanted was 
a roaf over my head, and shelter from the Dight-culd." 
My friend bad already taken a room at Rhigl ScheiJeck, 
Now therefore we cabnly gave ourselves up to the 
conteroplation of the grand scene. ThU i&, as every- 
body knows, the most extensive in the worlds but not 
exactly in the sense which I call magnificent and 
beautifnh You behold the earth spread out like a map 
beneath your feet, and the gigiintie Alps eeem like 
Bmnll white augar moutitaui summits around the 
horizon. 

But now comtnenced the grand spectacle of the 
suu*a departure frosn earth ; and here it was a scene of 
wonderful pomp and beauty. The hundred guests 
stood in innumerable groups upon the wide plateau, 
and beheld with ua the splendid show, but less silently 
than we did. The many-coloured mass of people, their 
various physiognomies, their restlessness and noise, was 
a picture in itself, by no means without interest to the 
lookers-on. 

But now an Alpine horn sounda with trumpet-like 
clangour, to announce that the sun has deaceodedj that 
the scene is at aa end^ and that people can go to 
supper. The hundred therefore come into haaty move- 
ment, and stream down, singly or in groups, towarda 
the hoteh Anoo^ and the great table ia occupied. 
People eat and drink, and chatter and laugh. A band 
of Tyrolese play " table-music," sing and jodle. I 
hastily swallowed some bread and butter and a cup of 
tea, and then hurried forth againj and up to the heights, 
knowing that I should now behold something unusually 
splendid in the " after-glow '* of the setting sun. And 
60 it was. 
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The western and southern horizon glowed like a ring 
of the clearest fire round the dark earth, the lower 
tracts of which now wholly disappeared from the eye; 
darkness resting on the face of the deep. But in the 
northj dark, gigantic forms elevated themselvea threat- 
eningljj from the home, as it were^ of eternal night. 
These two half circles, these two embraces of light and 
darkness?, which here enclosed the earth — the earth 
with al! its desires and all its agonies, this tranquillizing 
day, this " Ginnunga-gap," this watchful, mysterious 
night, indosed there all in a ring — it was a sight the 
effect of which is inde&crihable! It eeemcd to me that 
a. brain not over-strong might become dizzy with this 
sight — for ever ! 

But I recommend cdl tourists who love the forcible 
in colour and effect not to neglect, when on Rhigi, the 
scene after the sunset. I spent above half-an-hour, 
totally alonCj on the heights ; and when I returned to 
the hotel people were still sitting at table^ eating and 
drinking, and ratiking a great noise, and the Tyroleae 
were still playing and singing. 

After that people went to bed. My room was a little 
attic, ju4t large enough for a bed, a chair, and a table. 
There was also a hirge window just above my bed's 
bead, and when I extinguished my caudle behold a 
star beamed above me, ao large and so bright, that it 
shone into my &oul, and I could not sleep. A starry 
heaven like that night ou Khigi I never savr equalled,, 
No wonder that it kept me awnke and allowed me to 
follow all its changes, till the blush of morning glowed, 
and it paled before sunrise. 

And now again waa heard the Alpine trumpet. It 
was the signul of sunrise. I hastened up and out. 
The one hundred streamed forth pell-mell to the pla- 
teau, in castuines and physiognomies which looked toler- 
ably bewildered, and ouly half-awake* 
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The earth seemed as yet altogether ^* without form 
and void," covered with the shades of night. But by 
degrees they became lij^hterj and you saw the little 
lokea down below veiled by thick clouds of mist, aa 
of white cotton-wool. A gentleman stood On the aiiiii- 
mit with a couple of ladies. 

"See," eaid he, in Frenehj pointing to the cloud- 
covered apot, " see, there ia the efernal isnow I " 

And when the people I'ound him laughed, he began, 
cxclaimin^j in great amazement, **Quoi? — comment? 
— ce n*eBt pasl — mais — ah ! " iSbc., to have a conscious- 
Ees3 and an insight into his miatake, at which he him- 
self laughed, merrily. 

And now people atand in silence waiting for what- 
ever shall follow. The scene brightfina by degrees, 
and an increasing glory is seen upon the vt^hite peaks 
of the Oberlaud Alps. Again the Alpine trumpet 
sounds, and immediately afterwards a dazzling ray 
flashes over the jagged mountains of the Canton Glarua. 
The giants of the Obei-Iand gleam forth in its blaze, 
and soon the whole earth sphere grows clear in the aun'g 
light. But the mist above the lakes seems to become 
denser, and to extend itself over the surrounding 
country. The morning spectacle is now at an end, and 
the hundred stream back aguiu to the hotel to breakfast, 
and I follow in the streiun. 

It was Sunday. I had resolved to spend the whole 
day at Ehi^i, in order to enjoy its scenes thoroughly. 
The greater part of the hundred guests left the moun- 
tain soon after breakfast. At Rhigi at thia season 
there is a perpetual ebb and flow of human beings. 

I seated myself on a rock on the lofty plateau. The 
mists had spread tbcmselvee from the lake&, over the 
vrhole earth, so thit one could not in the 
degree discern its dwellings^ fields, or hills. 
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LARGE TTEW3 FROM ABOVE. 

veil of cloud covered every object. Above tlita the 
Tvhite jagged peaks of the Alps were alooe visible, 
and above tKem arched Itself a deep blue and perfectly 
cloudless heaven, 

"1£ the people below there under the veil of cloud 
did but know how brig-ht it is at the eame time ! " 
thought I, grieved for those from whom this grey 
cloudy heaven concealed the sun. Then the church 
bells began to ring down below — they rang for divine 
worship. It seemed to me as if the britjht eound waa 
dulled by the cloud covering ; but before long this 
Wiig penetrated by the aunbeamsi, or riven asunder by a 
wind which waa not felt on the heights where I eati, 
and from the tjxct mist stood forth, one after another, 
towns and churches, villages^ woods, cultivated Belds, 
lakcft and rivers. The first lake which stood out blue 
and bright was the little mountain hike Egeri, the 
Lake of LucerDCj Zug, Sarnenj aud others. By de- 
grees the whole region was unveiledj and it waa an 
enchanting scene ] but now lying there, in its whole 
extent in the full blaze of daylight, the beautiful afflu- 
ent earth, it waa no longer remarkable for the attrac- 
tiveness of its beauty. Every object seemed so mii«er- 
ably Binal], and human beings as mere nothings. The 
landscape lay there immovable and lifeless — like a, 
map. It is true that many places might be pointed out 
which were celebrated *aa the scenes of great battles 
and heroic achievementBj but the greatness of these va^ 
nishedj as it were, in the pettiness of the causes for which 
they were sometimes UDctertuken. The man athJrst 
for conquest should behold the earth from heights 
euch as those of Ehigi. Methinks he would then ask 
himself whether it were worth while to steep it in blood 
for a few foot-breadths of land. It is only when war 
has reference to higher interests that ita e:cp)oits become 
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great and important, even thougb achieved on a mere 
point of space* 

During the forenoon Penchaud and I read the 
Epistle to the Romans, Tlie various chapters ought to 
be taken coliectiveljj in relation to the whole Epistle of 
which they are a. part* Thus only can they be rightly 
understood. We also read portions of P»'8 "Treatise on 
the Conscience." He regards this innermost principle 
in man as the highest truth, in it& development from 
the most elementary condition to its fiiU, concrete form 
in the Christian consciontiouBnese. I stated my objec- 
tions to various part&j hut I cannot snfficiently express 
my opinion of the excellence and importance of the 
work in its purport and execution. Such works are of 
great value at the prej^ent tiraej tut the author's 
conscientiousness prevents him from finiishing " The 
Couacieuce, " 

We spent the afternoon in contemplating the Alpine 
scene. The sky continued clear and the air ^o calm 
that the lakes appeared as smooth as a mirror. A Hittle 
fly, no larger thnto a point, skimmed backwards and foi> 
wards across the water it was a steam-boat. At 
length I grew heartily tired of the immovable scene 
and its map-like landscape j I longed for whispering 
treea, purling hrooksj flowers, for mankind — loving, 
suffering, labouring mankind I The evening was beau- 
tiful, but not equal to the last. 

Sarnen, September 3rrf* — It is pleasant to rest here a 
couple of days after the fatiguing descent from Ehigi, 
which we made on foot. Passing through scenes of 
Idyll ian beauty and fertility, we arrived at Stanz, the 
capital of Unterwaldenj and the smallest capital I ever 
saw. It lies embedded amongst mountains, in conven- 
tual quietneBS. It hae been, nevertheless, the cradle of 
heroic souls. Arnold Winkelried was born there ; and 
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during tlie religious Tvar young girls fought tin ere for 
their faith, and died with, their weapons in their hands. 
The greatest notability of the tittle cit}' at the present 
tliue 18 the painter Deschwander, the most celehrated 
artisit in German Swlfzerlaod. We visited him in the 
forenoon, and found bim a BmaJl man, with large iutelii- 
gent eyefl, and quiet demeanour. He stood with his 
brushes and palette in handj, aurrouTided by pictures of 
Angela and saints which he was painting for the churches 
and chapels of the Catholic Ciintona. Hia angels 
Beemed to nae actually angelic ; his Madonnas, with the 
child Christj very loveljj but not deep in expression. 
His most important picture seemed to be one which he 
Vfsi& painting for the Cathediml of Coire, the capital of 
the Grieong. It is large, and represents the martyrdom 
of St, Stephen, Stephen is seen in the centre of the 
picture sunk upon his knees, '(vhilet his entiunced, 
beaming countenance is directed upwards. On the left 
Btand the people of the lowest grade, who are stoning 
him — frenzied, blood-thirsty, scarcely half- human — who, 
having tasted bloody are athirst for more, and rush 
blindly against the victim, whose very purity irritates 
their brutality. On the right you see a couple of 
rharlaees, who are turning away with inexpressible 
scorn in their glance and on their lips. But Saul lingers 
■with a eetise of reaction. You see, evidently, that 
thoughts and feelinga are awakened in him, which will 
afterwards make themselves acknowledged at the time 
when he hears the voice- — '■* Saul, Saul, why persecuteat 
thou mel It ih hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks I*' The expression in the countenance of the 
dying Stephen is the prick which, for the first time, 
has entered his heart. 

Deschwander's picture has given me a better under- 
Btandin£ of PauFs conversion. 
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Separated from the world in this oanvent-like qniet- 
nesa, Deschwaodei* seeais to obtain from the depths of 
his own soul inspiration and the ideal. These have 
both purity and beautyj but hardly proportionable 
strength. Yet his Paiil is grand, and he himself is one 
of the fortunate of the earth. We vi&ited Wjnkelried^a 
dwelling, or that which is said to be hia^ a handsome 
but ruinoua country-houae, with its garden ; the old- 
fashioned decorations of the rooms indicate an aristo- 
cratic condition. During the beautiful evening v-e 
droYe to Samen, the capital of Uppf;r Underwalden. 
The principal object of attention in this little city 
aeema to be the memory of Nicholas de Flue and hia 
bermit-cell in the neighbourhood, 

Thi5 man, the moat celebrated saint of the Catholic 
Cantons, was bom in 1417 ; he was a wealthy mauj and 
of the nobility of the country. At the age of fifty-six he 
left house and home and a large family, the yoims^est 
of which was still in the mothei^B arms, m order to 
devote himself to a Hfe of poverty, fasting, and prayer, 
in a solitude far removed from mankind ; thus would 
he live, alone for God and heavenly things. He prac- 
tiaed this mistaken service of Grod for more than five- 
and-twenty year?, during which time, ^ it is said, he 
performed many miraculous works. 

We have, during tha day, made an excursion under 
umbrellas to the romantic Melchthal, where he lived 
his hermit life, and where the whity-grey Melch roars 
wildly through the narrow valley. Its aurroundings 
are, however, soft aliadowy trees and green t^lopcs. 
The dwelling of "Binder Klaus," under which name 
Nicholas de Flue was known in hia monastic life, is 
still standings in the rock near the river, a miserable 
little hut, with ginall four-paned windows. Here you 
find still the wooden board, worn smooth with use, 
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which served him for He bed, anil also the stone^ smooth 
alsOf which served him for pillow* The walls of the 
hutj and still mure those of the little chapel in the 
neighbourhoadj are covered with votire tablets in his 
honour* The chapel contains, besides these, a series 
of paintings representing scenes from his Hfe, the 
greater Dumber miruculous incidents more or less absui'd- 
His horae seems to have had its share in hia saintly 
glory. In one picture you see a remarkable white 
flower growing' out of lie mouth. The people la the 
surrounding district seem to have a fanatical devotion 
for hia memory, as well as faith ia hia power. 

" Do you pray also to Brother Klaus, when you are 
in need of help? " I inquired from our young attendant, 
the daughter of the boat of our hotel, the "Golden 
Key," at Samen. 

" Yes, certainly ! " replied she. 

" But do you not thiok that God would hear your 
prayers if you addressed them to himself t " 

'* Yes, but help comes more qnichly if one prays to 
Brother Klaus." 

It ia an easy thing for the Protestant Christian to 
ismile at the attributes with which the popular imagi- 
nation and the popular childishneaa of Catholic countries 
deck out their saint, and the thinking world, of the 
present day, has another and a higher ide:d of the 
Christian life than that which ia represented by the 
life of the aelf-torturlngy world-abandoning hermit. 
Yet still it ia certain that this lonely, a elf-ub negation of 
all which the world giveSj brings with it powers of 
which the earthly great are destitute, and which govern 
the heart of princea and people. To fear nothing but 
God gives alone immeasurable strength. 

When the cruel Queen Agnes, In order to revenge 
the death of her husband, King Albrecht, had a thou- 
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gaud, innocent persons^ meDj women, nnd children^ 
tortured aod murdered, in whose blood, ete eaidj "ehe 
bathed as in morning dew," when she, with the property 
of her vlctimsj built upon the spot of AJbrccht'e death, 
the splendid convent of Konigsfelden, where she her- 
eelf lived in an osteiitatioua saiictitjj which attracted 
the admiration of the thoughtless, then was it that a 
pious herrait, Berchtold Sivobet, refused her the abso- 
lution which she dei-ired, addreeaing to ber these severe 
words :~ 

" Lady, it is a misemble God'B service to ehed inno- 
cent blood, and to build convente with the spoil !— God 
has move delight in kindness and mercy," 

And when, at the e]oae of the fifteenth century, many 
of the Swiss Cantons, after long diasen&iona, were on 
the eve of coming to a bloody quarrel with each other, 
it was Brother Klaus who, by hi;i appearance in the 
Diet at Stanz, and hia affecting and wise address to the 
Sworn Confederates, succeeded in unitiog them afresh. 
Berne, Lucerne, and Zurich gave up their " Sonder- 
bund," all the Cantons made mutual concessions, and 
Friburg and Soleure came into the Confederacy. A 
few years after, having rendered this important service 
to hia native land, Nlcholaa de Flue died at the age of 
70. During his hermit life he wa^ a general pacificator 
and good counsellor for the whole country round. The 
pictures of hira represeat him as of a very meagre form, 
in a Capuchin cloak, bareheaded and barefooted. 
He is thus painted in hia entrance to the Diet-chamber 
at Stanz. 

In these Cantons, Uri, Underwulden, and Scbwytz, 
the smallest and pooreat iu Switzerland, wc have en- 
countered very little poverty, and seen only one beggar, 
a proof that the government takes good care of the 
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common weaL The land is everywhere beitutiful, aod 
well cultivated. 

During oui' liours of rest in this city we have read 
the concluaion of St. Paul's cliaptera on PredestlDation. 
Hia meaning; takgu as a whole,, seems to us to be this : 
"The election between people and people, man and 
maQ, is relative. The one is called earlier, the other 
later, to enter into the kingdom of God. If the first 
called misuse the call, he i,a cast off, and another taked 
his place. But the first can be replaced, if he will, and 
if he seek to be go — and thus all Israel becomes bleaaed," 
The readicig of these pasaagea has produced a {;ood 
and tranquillizing effect upon, me, St. Paul's doctrine 
here ia no other than that love will, and that conEcienue 
must, agree with the prophet in believing a just God 
and Lordj who *'hath wrought and done it, calling the 
generfttiona, even from the beginniug."* 

Zurichj September 6th. — We arrived two days ainee 
at Znricbj the cheerful city — ^known for ita hospitality 
to etraogerSj its freedom and science — the Athens of 
Switzerland, as it is often called. We travelled in the 
early morning from Lucerne over the Albia. The air 
was cold ; snow had fallen during the night on the 
mountains. We travelled by omnibus. A couple of 
gentlemen, our fellow-travellers, spoke of a revolution 
which had broken out the preceding day in Kenfchateh 
" The Mountains have come down into the city (/eia 
Moniitgnes sont descendues sur hi mlle)j and seized it 
in the name of the King of Prussia." Everybody 
expressed amazement at the occurrence. What if 
that should turn out something more tban the Swisa 
revolution, which Voltaire characterized as a tempest 
in a glass of water, or lead to a great war I No- 
body dared to prognosticate anything about it. 
* Lmiah. xU. 4. 
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We drove through the little Cautoa Zugj the entire 
populatiQn of which does not exceed seventeen thou ^aod 
and some hundred souls, the greater numher Catliolics, 
but which yet takes its place, and has a voiccj in the 
Great Federal Council, hj the side of Zurich and Berne. 
From the eumrait of AlbiB tlie sun-lighted view of 
Zurich, with ita lake and its richly-cultivated and 
populous ehoresj was indescribably beautiful. 

In Zurich two suns seemed to be &hining» because 
every countenance seemed beaming aa from an inner sun. 
And 80 it was. There was a great festival there, the 
fH'eatest of its kind in Switzerland. Six thousand little 
boys from the German Cantons, and all bearing arms 
as soldiers, had been for a couple of diiys assemblfd in. 
2unc]i, upon the Champa de Mara, on which they 
enacted the battle which took place — I do not know in 
what year — between the Aiieti-iana and the French, in 
the neighbourhood of the city^ All these children had 
been quartered with kind families in the city, and every- 
body seemed to participate with their whole hearts in 
this military children's festival. 

This had bronght a great concourge of Btrangcrg to 
the placGj so that there wag no more room in the great 
Hotel Baur, neither in any other hotel. But this em- 
barrassment became my good fortune, and I found a 
home and the most amiable hospitality in a private 
house on the backs of the Llramat. 

In the afternoon the great Thalach Street was crowded 
with people ; faces looked out from every window, and 
every countenance was gay ; every eye was directed to 
a distance, with looks of eager expectation. The bud 
beating of drums was heard afar oflfj, and you might 
read in every countenance, *' Now they are coining I " 

They are the Boy-Legionsj who ar© entering the city 
after their manceuvring gjjd fighting before it. And 
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now they marcli onwardj tte yotittfu!, future defendcrR 
of the Fatherland, in sepnrntc detach me nta, according 
to their Cfltiton^, in full unifonn, with colours flying' 
and excellent itiilitary bearing; and, in advance of all, a 
large troop of littlo drummers, who drum as if they had 
ne%xr done anything else all their days. It wa&, m 
truth, a joyous sight to behold these six thousand boys, 
with the roses of childhood on their round cheeks^ with 
a gravity of expression and demeanour, as if they knew 
that they had already entered into the service of their 
native land. 

Two of the young heroes of the future were quartered 
in the houee where I found my home. They were from 
St. Gall, bandaome lads of nine or ten years of age. I 
could not understand them, neither waa their St. Gall 
dialect very intelligible to my hostess ; but the polite- 
ness and the propriety, at the same time, with whieh 
these children conducted themselves in their stmnge 
home, and at Bupper-time, testified to their excellent 
breeding. They were most hopeful examples of the 
rising generation of the republic. In the evening there 
were fireworks in the city, in honour of the six thousand 
young ones. 

Canton Zurich is, after Berne, the most populous 
and beyond comparison the moat wealtliy of the Pro- 
testant Cantons of Switzerland, and the city of Zurich 
one of its moat beautiful and most flourishing cities. 
Since the walla of its fortifications have been removed, 
by onler of the Grand Council, it has extended and de- 
veloped itself daily in every direction, like n vigorous 
tree in the spring. Science, industry, benevolent in- 
atitutlona increase, as if in emulation of each other; and 
gardens and plantations encircle the increasing city 
with beauty. Its situation and the views of the lake and 
the AlpB are amongst the moat glorious in Switzerland. 
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The enlightenment and education of the people seem 
to take the lead. Every week during the winter ench 
Professor of the Academy delivers a lecture on his 
own particular branch of science, in a popular manner, 
suitable for the public, at the Hotel de Ville. Tho 
taste for science and art is by no meana a stranger 
aniongat the artiaan classes. Butchers are collectors of 
pictures, BOmetiities even painters ; tobacco-dealers 
botanists. The wealthy Mr. F. Aecherj who employs 
Bcverd ihoMsand work-people at his large mechanical 
worka— whence steamboata are sent to every lake in 
the republic — employs himself also by giving them 
opportunities for nooral and intellectual culture- The 
silk loorng maintain many thousand families, withouE the 
workera being crowded ib^ factones. The people work 
at their own homes in the country. The looms 
stand in the cottagres scattered about the fields and 
the Alps. The country people fetch from the town 
orders and the raw materialj and carry back thither 
their shining f.ibrics. 

The well-to-do and cheerful people who crowd to 
Zurich on the raarket-days ahow very evidently what is 
tlieir condition. The poor in the Canton Zurich are in 
the proportion of one to thirty-five, whilst in Berne they 
are aa one to ten. The Professor of Political Economy 
here, Mr. Cherbiiliez, considers that this very different 
proportion is occasioned by the circumstance that in 
the Canton Berne the state is compelled to assist the 
poor^ whilst here in Zurich they are almost entirely 
aided by benevolent societies. The ladies of the city 
distinguish themselves by their judicious activity in 
demoting themselves to the children, to the old, and 
the sick. Mathilda Ascher, the daughter of the great 
manufacturer, ia spoken of by all the needy as an angel 
of goodness and mercy* 
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Amongst the benevolent iastitutions here I have 
been especially interested with the lately-eatablishcd 
Pfriind InHtitution, in which upwards of seventy men 
and women, of the burgher-claaSj receive a home and 
maintenance for their old. age. I saw au aged couple 
here who told me that this was now the happiest time of 
their life. Both were sixty-nine. She could scarcely 
Bpeak for tears of joy. The fresh air, the beautiful 
view, the lovely grounds which sTurround the institu- 
tion, all were evidences of the piety of the founder and 
the good sense employed in the laying out of the place, 
1 noticed that on the well-snpplied dinner-table a bottle 
of wine waa placed for each person. The old folka 
are entertained three times in the day with coffee. 
Long live the good who thda interest themselveis in 
making old age happy I 

I have seen amongst the scientific iuslitutions the 
Antiquarian Museum and those Celtic antiquities which 
have been found in the Svnis lake?. All these ancient 
article*", whether arms, doaiest'ic implement*, or per- 
gonal ornaments, belonging to the primeval inhabitants 
of the country, have been fished up from these lakes — 
thug strengthoning the view which Swiss antiquarian a 
begin to entertain, that tlie most ancient inhabitants of 
Switzerland built their dwellings upon piles in the 
lakes. The librariauj Jlr, Weise, who showed me these 
interesting antiijuitiesj which in many respects re- 
sembleJ those of the primeval inhabitants of Sweden, 
showed me also a document regarding William Tell, 
which he had lately discovered in the so-called 
" VVhite-Book," in the archives of Underwalden. In 
thie ancient book, of the fifteenth century, William 
Tell'a history is related simply and fully, and in all its 
main features is identical with that of the popular 
tradition. The Inngunge and style of the narrative 
p]ovc its age and its originality. 
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I must now leave the lively, anrl, in many respects, 
Tery interesting Zuiicli, for the detaile of two diiys 
whicli I spent at EitiBiedelii, the Delphi of SwitzerUnd, 
whither annually a hundred thouaund pilgrims proceed 
from every part of Catholic Switzerliin<I, and even from 
Germany, and where at this very time a great festival 
is to be celebrated. I have a wish to see life in the 
Swiss Eepnblic under all its various furins. 

Zariehj Sept. }Oth. — We were sitting, Peochaud and 
I, upon the Bteamer ou the shore of the lake of Zurich, 
waiting till it eliould set out and convey ua to Rapper- 
schweil, on our way to Einaiedehi, when I saw a young 
man, of remarkably agreeable exterior, hastily come 
across the deck and approach us with joyful looks. He 
placed himself before my travelling companion and es- 
cliiimed, *' Penchaud I " 

Penchaud looked up, uttered an exclamatiun of joy; 
hla whole countenance brightened, and tlia two men 
were clasped in each other's arms. 

They had been fellow-students in Lauganne, at the 
time when, according to Mrg, Penchaud^s expreBsion, 
the young girls in the city envied the youths their 
happiness in being students under guch teachers as 
Alexander Vinet, and Cliarles Sekretan, and others j 
and when, according to Penchaud'a own account, these 
youths assembled for conversation on the highest sub- 
jects, and remained together di§cus^*iiig them till one or 
two o'clock in the morning^ and then walked home 
arrQ-in-arni, in a regular intoxication of friendship. 

Eight years had passed since all this. Penchaud, 
after having travelled on foot throughout France, 
preaching the Gospel and disseminating the Ilolj 
Scriptures, had married in Switzerland, and settled 
down in one of the high valleys. Young Vogel, his 
friend, had become a teacher in the Technological 
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Institute at Wurtemberg. They had not aeen each 
other through the whole of this period. On Penchaiul'a 
arrival in Zurich, Vogera mother had telegraphed the 
news to her son, 

" And thou hast come all this way merely for my 
Bake," exclaimed Penehaud with emotiou — " just at 
the moment when I am leaving I'' 

^' But I am gtiing with thee I I am here for that 
very purpoee I " 

" Nay, that h delightful ! " 

And now the steamer was put in motion, and the 
two friends pate side by side in the most cordial con- 
versation, whilst I enjoyed the sight of their happiness 
and the views of the rlchly-pnpulated bunks of the Lake 
of Zurich. Charming vill!ia,nnd manufactoriea with their 
tall smoking chimneys, lay interapersed with groves and 
cultivated fields. Befure us arose in the diatabce the 
snowy Alpa of Glacis and Appenzell. 

At Rappcrschweil we took a carnnge and eutered 
and ascended the Canton Schwytz. The weather had 
become stormy and wet. After a three boure' drive 
we arrived, in rain and glooiu, at the little town of 
houses of entertainment for the pilgrims to the con- 
vent and its holy virgin. Lights shone from every 
window in the town* Ten thousand pilgrims are said 
to have arrived for the morrow's festivnh A letter 
which I had brought with me procured ua rooms, 
however, and a most kind reception at the inn, to 
which it was atldreaeed. 

San Loretto in Italy, St James of Corapostella in 
Spain, and Einaiedeln, or "Notre Darae dea Eremites," 
In Switzerland, are the most frequented placed of pil- 
grimage in Europe. 

It is now, according to the chronicle, many centtiriea 
since Meinrad, Count of Sulgen, on the Danube, built 
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for himself a hermifa cell on the heights of Etzel, 
together with a chapel for a miraculous image of the 
Virgin, which had been given to him bj liildegard, 
Abbess of Zurich. He was murdered in the year &G1, 
and the murderers were discovered by mvena, which 
the holy man had fed. After Meinrail'a death, the 
fame of hts sanctity spread far and wide, and the 
EeneLlictine raonai^tery was built on the spot where hU 
cell had formerly stood. Legenda and dreams an- 
nounced the election and consecration of the new 
temple by the Lord himeelf A Bull of Pope l*iu9 VIII. 
confimieil these, and gave plenary indulgence to aU 
pilgrims to " Notre Dame des Eremites. " The 
believing, or superstitiaugj throng streamed thither, and 
the monastery biGcame the richest in Switzerlandj after 
that of St Gall. Kndolph of Hapsburg elevated its 
Abbot to the rank of Prince, A court waa formed 
around him, and he became the lord of great territory. 
At the present time the monastery of Einaiedeln 19 the 
moat con&iderable in Switgerland, and its abbot ia 
generally chosen from some of the principal families of 
the country, and is called, in the Catholic Cantons, the 
Prince of Einsiedeln. The number of pilgrims amounts 
yearly to 150,000, and it is said that since 1848 it has 
been on the increase. 

The monks and priests of the convent employ them- 
selves in the education of the younp^. A hundred pupils 
are received into its seminary. It haa ite own printing 
establishment, a considerable library, physical and 
mineralogical collections, (£,c.j &.c. 

The festival which ia now about to be celebrated — 
One of the greatest in the course of the year— com- 
memorates the announcement of the Aogels at midnight 
to the Bishop of Constance, that the Saviour himself, 
surrounded by legions of the heavenly host, had already 
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consecrated the church* This was on the 8 th of 
September, 948; and on the 8th of September, 1856, 
I went in the esirlieat dawn, with my travelling coni- 
panione, to the celebrated, church. The inorniog- was 
damp and cold, but the etara gleaming through the 
clutids seemed to divide them, and to give u@ hope of a 
clear day. 

The monastery ig a large and palatial building. In 
the clmrch itaelf it was ao dark that we could Bee 
nothing of ita celebrated beaut j- and pomp. Numerous 
groups of pilgrims etoodj or had fallen on their knees, 
in every part of the church, but more espenally around 
the little chapel in the centre aisle, through the gilded 
grating of which a little image of the Virgin, of black 
wood, with the child Jesus, also black, may be seen by 
the light of email, yetlow wax candles, which ths 
devotees have lighted and placed there. Both iuiagee 
are adorned with golden crowtia and precious stones. 
Their couiitcniincea are unusually pretty and agreeable, 
but it produces a most Btrange effect to eee a jet-black 
virgin and child. They are con&iderably smtdler 
tlinn life-size. Not a hymn, not a note of the organ, 
ia heard at this early hour. Nothing is heard but 
the dull murmuring of the pilgrims' *' Paternosters '' 
and " Ave Marias " I 

All around St* Meinrad*s chapel, the chapel wliich 
contains the Virgin, the church became more and more 
thronged with devotees. Aa the day dawned we went 
out. In the square before the monastery atands a splen- 
did fountain, which pours forth its unceasing water from 
fourteen pipes. We noticed several pilgrtma go round 
and drink from every separate jet. Tradition stutea 
that our Lord Christ drank on one occasion from one of 
these pipes ; and in order not to n]ias drinking from the 
one which quenched His thirst, the pious pilgi-ims 
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drink froifl them all. Water drunk from tlie right one 
wUf, it ifl belieyed, give health both to aoul smd body* 

At 10 o'clock the grand processiona began. A gilded 
icoftge of the Virgin h carried round the great sciuare 
in front of the monastery — then follows the pi-ie&tly 
array, with standards and banners ^ — then come men 
and women and children, all in nrder, and walking two- 
and-two. One beautiful division ig composed of 
young girla dreased in black, walking one by one, 
carrying urns with relics. 

To thia suuccedcd high mass. A letter of kind in- 
troduction fi'om a Dr. R , of Zurich, to the present 

Abbot and Prince, Henry IV.j obtained for inc a place 
in the lofty clioir, and afterwards a conversation with 
the Prince and hig court — but of that anon* 

High mass continued a long time, but its beautiful 
instrumental and vocal mueic afforded me enjoymentj aa 
did also ita excellent organ. The priests who officiated 
in the choir bowed themselves alternately before the 
altar and the abbot, who waa seated on hig velvet 
throne, without apparently taking- any part in the 
service. 

After this the midtitude of pilgrima spread •them- 
selves about the great square, where a large market wag 
being held, partly for the sale of red ribbon and 
plcturea of saintSj and partly of small printed papersj 
ia&ued from the printing-presses of Einsiedelo. I pur- 
chased a couple of these on speculation . They 
promised forgiveness of sin for two hundred days to 
those who made a pilgrimage to the Madonna of 
Kinsiedeln, and who prayed with their whole heart the 
prayer there prescribed to the holy Virgin. 

Provided with these indulgences, I set out in the 
afternoon for my audience with the Prince of Ein&iedeln. 
A brother, ^' master of the kitchen," a tall Benedictine 
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monkj conducted me through the long and nuraerous 
passages of the convent, with distingukhed politenesg 
and complaiaance af mannep. With liim, however, and 
two other af the convent's notabilities, Father Brandts 
and Father Gnllraorell, I had already become ac- 
quainted, having been shown round the monasterj by 
them. The former was a little animated and merry 
manj who understood my " Sketch eSj '* and talked 
about them aa kindly and as cheerfully as a layman. 
Father Gallraorell, a tall man^ of Italian desceut, and 
with a perfectly Italian physiognomy, was known a& 
the genius of Einsiedelnj and aa a poet of no incon- 
siderable merit. He seemed to me profound, but at 
the same time cunning and satirical, 

I was conducted into a handsome room, more suitahle 
for a castle than a convent, adorned with good portraits 
of the former Abbots of Einsiedeln. Here I was re- 
ceived by its present Abbot, Henry IV. He was a 
man of fifty, of singular personal beauty and dignity. 
In his mild countenance and refined, complacent man- 
ner, a certain degree of embarrassment betrayed itself; 
he blushed continually. It occurred to me whether 
high Wrth and an amiable character had not elevated 
him to the rank of Prince of Einsiedeln, rather than 
erudition and other gifts. His little court, which, 
equally with himself, took part in the conYcrsation 
which I desired, had evidently no great respect for 
these. Father Brandis frequently replied for him, nay, 
in hie vivacity, even interrupted him, without any cere- 
mony» Father Gallmorell made, without any regard 
to him, hie profound, hall-sarcastio remarks, which 
seemed sometimea to have reference to us altogether. 

My first question concerned the indulgences which I 
had bought for a few pence* 

"They are issued," said I, "from your printing-press. 
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Do you approve of their promiae of forgiveness for sin 
for two buodred days, for sucli ag purchase here theae 
■writings, aad offer the preecrihed pmyer?" 

The Abbot seemed at a loss to know how to 
answer. 

" Observe, I pray you," said Father GaUmorell, 
pointing to the little paper, "that it here statenj *for 
such as flhall, with their whole heart, pray with this 
prayer.' The indulgence ia merely for those who pray 
with the heart." 

" But whyj then, only for two hundred days? — or for 
any fixed number of days? We, evaogelical Protest- 
ants, belieie that God forgives the sins of the whole 
life to those who with their whole heart pray for it." 

The spiritual gectlemen said that the forgiveness 
here referred to applied only to temporal or ecclesi- 
astical punishments I could not understand their ex- 
planation, and am not sure that they themselves wei'e 
elear on the subject. 

My second queatiou waa : — 

** The pilgrims to Einsiedeln evidently believe in the 
miraeulous power of the image of the Virgin* la it 
also your opinion that the image pcssessea au^ eueh 
power 1 " 

**No," replied they, unanimously; '-we venerate it 
only because the holy Meinrad venerated it." And 
this they all corroborated. 

"But the people here," I said, "evideatly believe 
quite the contrary." 

" Yes, the people — that is true," said the Abbot, 
hesitatingly ; " and they ought to be enlightened, but- — 
but — — -" he pauaed, and Father Brandia went on to 
Bay how thia must be done — " by degrees — f-lowly— by 
degrees ! " and Father Gallmorell examined his sandals 
with a sarcastic expression. 



I mentioned the faith which the people had iti the 
mediatioQ and prtiyers of the saint, and inquired " hovr 
thcj — thej, the wise fathers — could explain this also, 
in conformity with the faith of their Church, that God 
alone hears aod answers the prayers of men ? " 

" We think," commenced Father Gallmorell, in ex- 
planation, " that probably like as the good father of a 
family allows to his childreflj as a reward, the privUege 
of dealing out alms or gifta to poor beseeching beggars^ 
so also doea our Lord with his faithful servants. All 
prayers are heard by God alone, that is true, but He 
sends His nearest friends or servants to convey the 
ansWera to them," 

This explanation was very good, and may, it seems, 
be not without itg truth. But tho worthy father forgot 
that the prayerg of the people are actually addressed 
directly to the &aint himself — besides, that they haTe 
concern to out^vard things and donatives. I noticed 
this to him, as well as that the comprehension of the 
prayer, and the soul's connection with God by means 
of it, are done away with. 

They conceded this, said that "the people ought 

properly to be enlightened, but — but tlie Church 

had in all ages believed in the mediatorial prayers of 
the saints." 

"We have/* said Father Gallmorell, "proof in the 
Catacombs that the early Christian Church believed on 
this subject as we do." 

My last question had reference to the worship of the 
Virgin. "Did the Catholics,"" I asked, "found this 
upon any passage in the Holy Scriptures ? ^ 

The Abbot looked quite nonplussed, but the acute 
Father GaUmorell, who was never at a loss for an 
answer^ interposed i — 

"!Not precisely in the Scriptures, but in the Cata- 
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comb?; it is evident that from the earliest timea the 
firet Christians prayed to the VirgiQ Maty, a^ the 
Queen of HeaveQ," 

I now observed that Father Gallmorell niuat be 
particularly conversant with the Catacoraba; but that 
I could not follow him, as I had myself never been 
there, and knew but little about them. " But," I said, 
"something oug^ht to have appeared in the Goapeb 
regarding the high dignity of the Virgin, if it had its 
foundation there. But our Lord Chriat always ap- 
peared desirous of abrogatititj the placing of faith in 
hia earthly relatives, as participators in hia work ; " and 
I referred to the words in Matthew xii* 48 to 50. 

The Abbot in the meantime had recovered himaelf, 
and he said ; — 

"We believe that the worde which the Saviour 
uttered on the cross to hia disciple^ regarding his mother, 
' Behold thy mother I * were not spoken alone for him, 
buit for everyone of hia disciples in the world — for all 
tnankindj and for all time ! Therefore we venerate 
Mary as our Mother, and the Mother of all mankind." 

Thia explanation was beautiful, and it was beautifully 
given, and 1 conceded that it might have its truth 

within certain limits, aa hut I would not any longer 

detain the noble prelate, of whose politeness I did not 
wish to take undue advantage- I thanked the hand- 
some and worthy gentleman for hia kindness, and took 
my have. He aeked if I should like to Bee his own 
private chapel, and the other gentlemen conducted rae 
into a room na splendid aa a boudoir, brilliant with 
crimson velvet and gold fringe. Above the altar was a 
Madonna by Descbwander, beautiful and lovable, but 
too human, a figure less to worship than to fall in love 
with. Henry IV of Einsiedeln was evidently one of 
the elegant and amiable prelates of the Catholic Church, 
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not one of its apoatles and sainta ; lie was neither a 
Brother Ktaiue nor a St, Meinratl. 

It was remarkable how all these geTitlemen seemed 
to conaider themaelvea thinking and enlighteaed meii, 
far above the prejudices and superstitions of the people. 
The poor people ! 

But is it not the people's own fault if they remain in 
the dark? It was at Einsledeln that Huldreich Zwin- 
gli, pastor of that place^ from 1515 to 1519, first eom- 
menced his powerful preaching against the sale of 
indulgenceB, the abuse of which he became well ac- 
quainted with at Eineiedehx* It waa here that he began, 
to preach the Gospel and the new life in Christ, in 
conformity with the Holy Scriptyres. He preached, at 
thia very festival of the Angels' consecration, so power-^ 
fully against indulgeuceSj pilgrimtigesj and mouaatic 
Yowa, that the monks abandoned their cells, and the 
convent was empty for a time. The mild and cheerful 
man became violent, and his language sometimes coarse, 
as, iddeedj it usually was at this time, when he saw tha 
failing of the Church and the ains of the people. 

" I know it," he aaid, in palliation of hirnself ; " those 
^eat sinners kindle niy wrath. But Christ, Feterj and 
Paul also attacked them with violence. I am very far 
&om finding any pleasure in abuse — I am generally of ao 
gentle, conceding, and good-tempered a character, that 
it trouhlea rae ! '* 

It was at Einsiedehi that Zwingli saw the same cnmi- 
na! persons return year after year, laden with the same 
and renewed crime, to seek for absolution by kissing 
the holy relics, of by the purchase of indulgences, and 
learned more deeply to comprehend the wants of the 
people and the age. " In truth/' aaid he, " the greatest 
Tillains come hither merely to get fresh courage, and 
not one is ever reformed 1 " 
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The noble reformer, however, was obliged to leave 
I Einaiedeln. On New-year*s day, 1519, he made big ap- 
pearance as preacher in the Cathedral of Zurich. Here 
he explained the Gospels in their due course, compar- 
ing at the same time their dictates with the abuses of 
the Catholic Church, and the deviations of ita teaching 
from the precepts of the Scriptures — " and week after 
r week he became better understood." 

It was in Zurich that the reformatory activity of 
Zwingli became perfected and bore firuit j but it was in 
hia aolitarj cell at Einaiedeln, when he knelt and cried 
to God for " an underatanding of the Word, " that the 
first beams of the light of the new day aroae for him, 
*' God does not grow old I " was an expresBton which he 
often used. 

The study of the Holy Scriptures in Greek produced 
the conversion of Zwiflgli* He did not in all respects 
take the same views aa Luther. Both received from, 
heaven the Truth which they published. 

"I commenced," wrote Zwingli, in the year 1516, 
" to preach the Gospel at a time when the name of 
Luther was unknown in our country. I have not 
learned the Christian trutha from Luther, but from the 
Word of God. When Luther preaches Ghriat he does 
the same that 1 do — that ia all I "* Zwingli required, at 
the same time, the study of science, literature, and the 
classics. Hia heaven had room enough in it for Plato, 
Aristides, Cansillus, and Scipio. 

But Zwingli was not the only reformer in Switzerland. 
Luther stood alone in Germany, high above every 
other, and face to face with the Colossus of the Romish 
Church, whose great opponent he became. Luther, so 
to speak, ig the Monarch of the Spiritual Revolution, 
But the light of the Truth and of the new life did not 
proceed from Germany to Switzerland, and from thence 
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to FrancBj and from France to England and HoUaud. 
All these countries %yere visited at the same tinae by 
the wamij awakening-, vernal wind of the same new 
life-giving sun. One and the same teaching found its 
way, during the sixteenth centurjj into home and 
church of the most diverse peoples ; the same spirit 
awakened everywhere the same faith. Throughout 
Switzerland a, reformer arose in almost every Canton* 
Many leaders were seen, but not one general com- 
mander. It is like a confederacy of reformers arising 
in the republic of the Sworn Confederacy^ each one 
with his peculiar physiognomy and different influence. 
There is Wittenbach, Zwinglij Capito, Heller, 
QiikolampadiuSj Oswald, Myconius, Leo Juda, Favel, 
CalviD, in Geneva, Ztirich, Berne, Neufchatel, Glanis, 
Bnsle, Lucerne, Schaffhauaen, Appenzell, St. Gall, 
Graubiindon, 

In the German reformation there ia one chief man 
and one place of honour ; in Switzerland the new life 
di\'ide8 itself according to the thousand mountaina. 
Every valley has its awakening, every Alpine height 
ita clearing away of cloud.* 

The hif^h valley of Einsiedeln had ita also. Its 

people might choose between lip^ht and darkness I 1 

now return to my enlightened Benedictine monks. 

The valuable library of the monastery, which is 
etrictly closed agaiost strangers, was nevertheleaa 
opened, at my request, to ray friend Penchaud, who 
wished to see the writings of some of the oldest 
fathers of the Church, in their original language. 

"It ia quite wrong, '* said the mild Abbot, *'that our 
library should not be open to all who may have an 
intereet in ita collections. " 

*See the •' History of the Rcfonnatioiij" by Merle d'AubigUi^, 
xdL ii., Sid 'book.— Author's note. 
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Father Brandia and Father Gallmorellj gave me 
eeveral books, partly with reference to Einsiedeln and 
partly of a higher interestj amongst which was Mohler'a 
celebrated work, hia " Apology for the Komiah 
Catholic Doctrine- " Father GaUraorell gave me: a 
printed collection of his poems, in which there is reiJly 
" la scintilltL celesta. *' The learned Fathers accom- 
panied me to the grated door of the monastery, behind 
which they withdrew, takiiif^ leave with a chivtdric 
politeness which would have perfectly become courtiers. 
And I fear that the pious brothers were that rather 
than servatiti of the Goapel. If amiable kincluesa and 
courtesy, united to handsome exteriors, could have 
converted me to the Romiah Churchj these monka 
would have converted me ; but 

I spent the remainder of the afternoon partly within 
and partly out of the splendid church, ohaerving the 
same scene and listening to the same Ave Marias and 
Paternosters incessantly repeated. 

At Yespere a magnificent Salve Regina was sung in 
St* Meinrad's chapelj by fifty monks. The music 
and chtiriatere are eseellentj but the singing ia witliout 
shading in its strength, and i& one continued fortissimo. 
Late in the twilight I went alone to pay a farewell 
viisit to the church. The state of tilings there was very 
peculiar. The prayera were much louder, much more 
violent; people shouted aloud — tliey were taking heaven, 
as it were, by etorai; but the prayera were all in Liitin; 
always the same five Paternosters and three Ave 
Marias in succession, repeated with a fervency and 
Imrry, as if all power and strength consisted in the 
number of prayers. Bands of ten or twelve pilgrims 
proceeded from altar to altar, from chapel to chapel, 
throughout the church, kneeling and repeating at every 
one a number of Paternosters and Aves. Many of 
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these pJlgriiUHj aa I was asBured, are deputies for others j 
and for a certain fee undertake to repeat bere certain 
prayers, and to do a little so-called holy business, pur- 
chase indulgences, massesj and so on., Wliibt the 
voices of the pilgrimsj amidat the increasing darkness of 
the church, rushed like the waves of an agitated sea, 
the organ pealed a tranquillizing, monotonoua Amen. 
So Bounded the accords above the prayers of the 
people. Such was the coucluaiou of the scene. It waa 
not edifying. 

Early on the following morning we drove, under a 
brightening sky, back to Eapperschweil. On the road 
the two fnends fell into an earnest conversation on 
political eubjects, on the Swiss revolutions, popular 
education, and such like questions, which so easily lead 
to bitter words and coolness between friends who dis- 
cover themselves to entertain different opinions. The 
former conirades and fellow-students of Lausanne, even 
they discovered that during the long sepacatlon of 
eight years thoj bad each taken different paths on more 
than one topic. And each advocated hia own views 
■warmly, but with so much moderation in expression, so 
much friendly regard and esteem for the other, that it 
was a pleasure to hear. One could aee that on neither 
side had a single shade of diti])lea?ure disturbed the 
cordial relationship between the frienda. And more 
than once during this journey it has been a pleasure to 
tue to observe the cheerful candour, and yet delicacy at 
the same time, which prevails iu the intercourse 
between these two young men, and which I have seldom 
Been amongst men, 

I hnve again spent two extremely interesting days in 
Zurich, during which I visited the beautiful prome^ 
nades both in and on tlie outside of the town, the 
Botanic Gardene and the " Weid, " with its glorious 
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amphitheatre of the Alps of Glarus and AppenzelL 
I have also durlng^ tliis time mude the iicqualDtance 
of several pereons ivl^om I shall jiratefully reihember, 
amongst whom are Professor Cherbiiliez and liia 
familj; an intellectual young Mrs* Lavaterj who pre- 
sented me with her fatlier-iri-law'a works ; and those 

four young sisters W , handsome and highly culri' 

Tated, who came to talk to me about their father. He 
had educated them, and trained them to independence, 
freedom, and useful activity, imparting to them thn 
treagurea of his heart and mind ; he had been to them 
at once a father and a brother. By the assistance of 
hia daughters he had established an educatioiml insti- 
tutBj which was one of the most flouri&hing in Zurich. 
The good father has now been dead a year, and the 
daughters continue the work which he began, but it 
seems to have lost its beat pleasure for them in his 
removal. Bright tears filled again and again their 
lovely eyes as they spoke of him. These are the 
most beautiful flowers on hi& grave. One of the hand- 
some sisters is about to be married. 

** We hesitated long," they said^ ** before we gave 

our consent, but " &c. It seemed as if all four 

sisters married in this one. Thus were they all one in 
sisterly love. Their father had taught them to be thus 
attached to each olher. All that was good was the 
work of the father. Blessint^a on him. and on all 
fathers who resemble him ! 

Zurich has given Switzerland and the world many 
distinguiished men j amongst whom, Gessner — a monu- 
ment to whose honour stands upon one of the tree- 
crowned peninsulas between the Sihl and the Limmat, 
which during his life-time was his faroarite promenade — 
Zwinglij Pestalozzi anil Lavater, are the most generally 
known. Many distinguished Italian refugeea, also, dm-ing 




the period of the Reformation, added lustre to the 
hospitable cHj; amongst theae is the pious Pelllcaflj 
whoj during his life of eight j years^ *' never hnd espe- 
rieDced ihrec days of sorrow, and not a Bingle one of 
anger," A rare life ! Italian family names are borne 
at thia day by many of the most esteemed familiea of 
Zurich. 

Let mc here muke reference and prefer a request to 
the authors of certain books which I value very highly, 
because uo books aeem to me more difi^cult to compile 
— I meao Guide-Books, They ahow us the way to 
towua and places, and give ua the namea of hotels, 
cafda aad promenades. But they very seldom tell U8 
what memorable persons, what benefactors of their 
country and mankind, have been born and lived in 
these cities. And yet thia it i& which would give to a 
town or locality a higher rank, and a more enduring 
memory on earth, than cathedrala and battlea, and 
which are more interesting to travellers with hearts and 
heads than information abouC the best hotels nod places 
of amusement. We implore for a little Bpa^ce for the 
great men in these Gruide-Booksj which now conatitute 
a peculiar brunch of literature, and which no traveller 
can dispense with. For the want of such a chapter in 
my "Bradabaw" I stumble about in uncertaiuty re- 
garding these, the highest ornaments of the tiwiss 
Cantons^ and am quite certain, in consequence, to com- 
mit more than one oversight, more than one mis- 
take , 

Few countries on the face of the earth ought to be 
richer than little 8wit2:erlaud in these the noblest pro- 
ducts of public life; few have given the world so many 
great eitizena, la not this in great raeaaure owing to the 
culture of its federative states ? — of the mnny central 
points around which public life groups itaelf^nt the 
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gfitne time tKat all possess a common unity and a com- 
mon objectj for wliicli one and all work in freedamj 
conformably wit!i tKeir genius and their power Thus 
everj Caatoa and its chief town maj produce its 
Mahest hunaau fruit. The Cantons of the Confederation 
appear to me to be in their constitution a tjpe for all 
future great nations and confederate states in the 
•world. 

I hare felt myself happy in Zurich from the spirit 
of fresh apring-lit'e which I could there perceive 
permeating the realm of heart and mind. The 
Ygdrasil of human life (the world'a tree) ehoota out 
vigorously in every direction ; and thus it grows to- 
wards heaven, nay, in heaven. 

Aud now let me utter a thauksgiving and a blessing 
npon the home into which I was received as a sister 
and a friend ; that honae in which long and bitter 
Borrow was overcome by many prayers and much work, 
and where much daily work did not prevent the moat 
Doble and delicate hospitality being shown to the 
strangeTj nor the amenities and attractive pleasures of 
life being obtained for her. Let me from my heart 
thank the mother and aistera Itohrdorf I 

The bright river which flows past their handsome 
old-faahioned dwelling, and the sunshine on its waters, 
are faithful images of my life during those days and in 
that home. 

Sasle^ Sept^ Vlilu — Arrived here at eleven o*clock at 
night, and was miserably accommodated at the '' Wild- 
man," where the young '* wild mnn,'' the waiters, seemed 
to think that people came hither for their aakes, and to 
obey their laws. 

I pnrted in Zurich with my good friend and travel- 
ling companion, Peuchaud, who returned home, whilst I 
bent my etepa towards Germaiiy. I was accompanied 
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on the railway by my young friend, Louisa Rohrdorf, 
as far as Baden, in the warm Bulpbur bathg of which 
place ten thousand persons annually bathe. Hero I 
;>arted from this amiable and lovely young lady^ one of 
the most beautiful examples amongst the many confined 
by a life of material labour, who courageoiialy and pa- 
tiently battle through the tong^ weeks of toil without 
a complaint, whilst tbey secretly lift tearful longing 
glancea towards a life of thought, soul-^njoymentj 
and activity, to which they believe they can never attain 1 
There are even in Switzerland many auch aufFerera. 
Thia ought not to be the case there* 

It was at Baden that the former princes of liapaburg 
had their reeideDce, and the ruins of their stronghold 
Btill elevate themselves above the town. It was here 
that the cruel Queen Aj^nes committed her atrocities, to 
revenge the murder of her husband, King Albrecbtj 
here where the wife of the Innocent Von der Wart knelt 
and prayed the pitiless woman^ " by God's mercy at the 
last day!" to forgive him. For threedays and three nights 
Von der Wart lay upon the rack ; for three days and three 
nights his wife stood by his aide enduring his torture 
with him. He died asserting bis innocence, and she, 
barefooted, went to Basle, where she died of a broken 
heart. Not far from this place is the great convent of 
Konigsfelder, which was erected by Queen Agnes, and 
where, after having committed her wholesale murders, 
she livedj making pretenaiona to the honour of Baint- 
hood. For such saints there must be a reward in 
beU. 

At the town of Br ugg, the Aar, the Reuse, and the 
Liramat unite their waters j the district ia beautiful, 
and abounds with historical meniories^ The road runs 
through the Canton Argovie. It was with a melancholy 
feelinff that I followed the course of the Aar throuafh 
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the fields • it flowa^ broad and heavy with saodj ialaads 
and banks, throuj^h gi'een valleys, no longer regembling 
the rushing living stream which I had beheld in its 
childhaodj near its glacier cradle, and from whose 
'vravea I derived new vigour. Now it waa aged and 
weary, and allowed itself to go cart-lesaJy onward 
towards its change. Had it any presentiment that it 
went on at the earne time towards a higher change— a 
greater history ? It did not appear ae If it had. My 
eye followed it with regi'et upon its tedious laat journey, 
till it waa hidden from view by a mountain. 

Towards evening I was driving along the banks of 
a mighty river, the cheerful waters of wliich flowed 
calmly through a flourishing region. It was the llhiiie, 
and enriched with the Aar, the Reuse, and the Limmat, 
for ever renewed from their sources in the Alps and 
the Jura. A glowing evening crimson fluahed the 
distant country towards which the mighty stream waa 
flowing, and towards which I was journeying by its 
side. 

I aaluted it again with joy at Basle. 

Basle has many great memories, and amongat these 
various noble and dlatinguished individuals. CEkolam- 
jiadiua and Erasmus lived and taught here. The 
noble Italian refugeesj and friends of the Eeformation, 
Oiympia Morata, from Ferrara, distinguished by birth, 
learning, and the noblest character; Curione and his 
daughters found here an asylum- 

The chief honour to Ba^le at thia moment appeared 
to me to be the publisher of the monthly journal, 
** Protcstantische Blatter," Dr. Hcinrich Geltzer; and 
this periodical itself, with its liberal and comprehensive 
spirit, as well as the great Missionary Institute, which 
makes thia city a centre of missionary activity, not 
alone in Switzerland, hut in Protestant Germany. 
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Here the men intendipg to become mls^ioaarie^ are pre- 
pared, to preach tte Gospel to *'all nations, and to every 
creature.'* Here, again, tbey are assembleJ at the 
great misaionary festivaU ; and together with thera the 
societies and persans who take part in the great work, 
the former to render up their aecounts, the latter to 
hear aod advise. 

Two years ago there was a want of means for the insti- 
tute and its labours. The diSQcuIty was Laid before the 
people of the Protectant Cantons ; it was proposed that 
every man and woman should give a *'aou" towards 
the good work. Sixty thousand franca were sent into 
the mi^aionary fund that year by these mean;j, and the 
Bame 3um has been continued annually Mnce* 

In Mr. Josenhana, the superintendent of the inatitu- 
tion, I became acquainted with a remarkable and very 
unusual person. Such ought the peaceful champion of 
the klogdon) of God upon earth to appear ; thus ought 
hetoBp^k, and thus to be penetrated by the feeliug of 
no more belonging to himself^ but to the work to which 
he has been called. Thus decided, thus fiteadfast, yet at 
the same time mild and cheerful, ought the man to be 
who with undcviasing firmness muet prepare youug men 
for the fight of life or death, which ia the vocation of the 
mis&ionaryj especially in the regions whither they are 
generally sent from here. A row of black crosses 
Btand already on the coast of Guinea, and testify of 
the dangers which there meet the preachers of the 
Gospel. And yet fresh candidates are continually 
offering themselves. 

The best and most perfievering diaciplee come from 
the agricultural classes. As soon as they have over- 
come the first difficulties in their studies, these sons of 
the soil advaDce steadily. Youth of a higher grade, 
accustomed to a more delicate mode of life, can seldom 
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long at9:nd the hardships which they have to endure, and 
the relinquishment of all conveniences of life* Mr. Josen- 
hana believes that women would be of great service in 
missionary labour^ eapecially for the women and chil- 
dren, and in the edncntion of youth ; but they ought 
in that case to be eent out in little companiesj of from 
four to six, under a superintendent. 

The period of inetruction iu the llissionary Institute 
is usually five or six years. Mr. Joaenh.aiiH was now 
occupied with the formation of an alphabet which 
should serve for the instruction of all races of heathen 
and savage people. The impression which my in- 
tercourse with him produced upon my mind wag 
peculiar and profound ; I never before felt myself so 
humble and so in&ignificant. I felt ready to weep, 
because I was no longer young, and could not enter 
upon this patbj under the guidance of this man I 
Orherwiae I would have doue it. G-od did not will 
that it should be so. 

Sis yoqng men were now ready to go hence to the 
deathly coaat of Africa; three of them go aa mission- 
aries proper, the other three as their assistants. Their 
portmantenus were packed, their knapsaclts buckledj 
everything was ready, and on this day they were to set 
out ; they seemed thoroughly equipped^ both soul and 
body. One of them, a young man of thirty^ struck 
me by the deep earnestness, and at the same time the 
cheerfulness of his expression. To him might have 
been applied the words of 

" The Missionary's Call." 

*' Why live I here? The vowa of God are on me, 
and I may not stop to play with ehadowsj or pluck 
earthly flowersj till 1 my work have done, and rendered 
up accQuut. 
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" And I will go. I may no langer doubt to give up 
friends and idle Iiopea, and evety tie that binds mj 
heart to tliee, my country. 

"^ Heucefartb, then, it matters not if atorm or sun- 
Bliine be my earthly lot — bitter or sweet my cup — I 
only pray God luake me holy, and ray spirit nerve for 
the stGrn houf of strife. 

*' And whea I come to stretch me for the last, in 
unattended agony, beneath the paWs green shade, it 
will be eweet that I have toiled for other worlds than thla. 

** And if one for whom SaUn hath struggled as he 
bath for me should ever reach that blessed shore, oh I 
how my heart will glow with gratitude and love I 

" The voice of my beloved Lord, * Go, teach all 
natious,' comes In the night and awakes mine ear. 
Through ages of eternal years my spirit never ahall 
repent that toil and aufferiug ouce were mine below." 



(^Aside to tie Reader}^ — They tell me, my reader, that 
at the present moment you do not care much about 
Switzerland ; that all your interest is devoted to Italy, 
Aud that I must haatea to conduct you thither. I 
would gladly oblijj^e you in this respect, for 1 myself 
long to go there ; but I must beseech of you to have 
patience with me yet a momentj snd to hear what I 
have to tell you about Switzerland, and you wUl thea 
acknowledge that the contemplation of the life and 
condition of a confederate state of high development 
ie not unnecessary for the forming of a correct judg- 
ment on one which i& striving after such a state of 
development — in a word, tlie perfect knowledge of life 
in Switzerland afforde an iu&ight into the Italian ques- 
tion in its deepest significance — the human. 

Ajid do Qot ail the higher political questiona of the 
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preaeut time — and a great And gloriouis time it is ;, nor 
would I willlnglj- have lived during auy other — tend in 
all their beariDge to the question ; 

Under what form af government can human and 
social life attain to its noblest and fullest prosperity ? 

A state which approaches to this condition may 
serve aa a model for one which is endeavouring after it. 

The higheat well-being of the people ia also the 
peoples' highest and most ancred right. 

Therefore, my reader, if you love Italy, and ita 
young freedom-seeking life, do not object to wpend yet 
a few moments with me in contemplating life in the 
country where its noblest refugees have, in bloody and 
dark times, found an asylum against persecution^ — where 
they last breathed the air of freedom^ and learned the 
laws of self-government. 

Fur this purpose I will henceforth contract my 
copious journal to the notice of a few essential data, 
and advance with seven-mile steps through countriea 
and timea^ till I shall have scaled the Alps and 
descended to the soil of Piedmont, rich in promise. 

The sun-illumined heights of Monte Hosa are not 
aJone the points of union for the eye^ glancing over the 
TaUeya of Switzerland and Piednoont, Higher iaterestSj 
more elevated heights, illumined by a never-aetting 
, sun, unite them and all peoples. 
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FOURTH STATION. 

From Baale to BniHBels-Th.it which took me th&re— !,« Congrta 
Int^emational (ie Bienfaisance ^ TTie New Expos itioa—Con- 
Tereation with King Leopold— The Little Sisters of the Poor— 
Festivals and Ideas of the Future in Belgium — Gbeat and tke 
JSegTiiDes — Lace-making — Bruges— Flanders— A Home in the 
Country— Ruyslede and Bernhem — Aatwerp-^Rubens's House 
— A Glance at Holland — A Statesman — Journey to Paris. 



The goldeQ September eun stone gloriously over tte 
fertile plain of the Ehineland&, and golden harvests and 
wealthy to^vns lay basking in ita beaniSj as I flew upon 
the wings of steam over land and water from Basle to 
Brussels ; for I wished to be at Bnissele on the 14th of 
September, to be present at the opening of the Inter- 
national Congris de Bienfaisance on the day following. 
I had been invited to this pecnliar congresp, the first of 
its kindj by a letter from its prime mover and con- 
ductor, Edward Ducpetieaux, director-general of pri- 
fiona and bencftlent institutions in Belgium. Hia 
invitation had reached me, indeed, before I left Sweden, 
and I then determined to obey the call. I had never 
received a more agreenble or more valuable invitation. 
I should thus, in Brussebj bear, from deputies sent 
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from the Cbriatian kingdoraa of everj part of tlie 
world, what waa doing and had already been done for 
the prevention of crime and the alleviatiooi of distress j 
hear them consultittg together as to what ouglit to be 
done in the future for this purpose. No wonder, there- 
forej that the impulae of mj mind emulated the power 
of Bteam in attracting me to Brussels, 

I arrived there punctually on the afternoon of the 
fourteenth. On the same evening I aaw Edward 
Ducpetieaux, a man who, in manner and expression of 
countenance, possesses the peculiar combination of the 
energy and gentleness of the lion and the Iamb, which 
I have seen only in one other man — our great Geijer. 
From the fir^^t moment I felt confidence in him as in a 
brother. We met for the first time a& though we had 
known each other all our days. 

On tlie 1 5 th of September the Congres de Bien- 
faisance was opened — -the first congress on earth in, 
wliieh human love and science stood before all nations, 
hand-in-hand, for the same openly-declared object — the 
best interests of the poor^ with especial reference to 
their earthly life, and which, therefore, deserved the 
foremost place in the annals of the human race ; 
because, whilst it may be important for the regulation 
of outward temporal afFaii'a to divide and arrange 
realms and peoplea under certain princes and rulers, 
all this signifiea but little or nothing to the ioner de- 
Tclopment, to the well-being of the community. 

The sittings of the congress continued nearly a 
weekj during which time you heard England and 
JFrancBj Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, the United States^ Brazil, 
Algeria, and Poland, state their various experiments, and 
explain their various institutions for the elevation of the 
working-classes and the iniprovemeut of their condition. 

TOL. I. H 
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Ifta PETLANTHHOPIO LABOURS. 

A congress very similar to thie hadj the precediog- 
jcar^ been held in Paria^ to inquire into the fame clcisa 
of subjeeta, though principally in connection with the 
moral means of influence— as education, literature, 
benevolent societies, and Buch like. The congress of 
the Brussels people had boldly confined ireelf to the 
material meang. It occupied itself with the dwellings 
of the poorer classes, their clothing, food, prospects of 
worldly success ag well at the predcnt time as for the 
future; but, above all, with the establishment of Biich 
an order of things aa sliould enable every man and> 
every woman, by good conduct, industiyj, and fore- 
thought, to enjoy and secure worldly prosperity for 
themselves and tbeir families* The chief activity or 
the cOQgreas was evidently employed in this direction^ 
although, as it seemed to me, not with full conacloua- 
Tieee.* Soup-kitchens, hospitals, and &uch institutions, 
fell into the background ; whilst in the foreground 
newer and more thoroughly comprehensive labours for 
the health of towns, for the improvement of the dwell- 
ings and workshops of the poorj savings-banks, and 
Bocieties, the members of which could provide and 
inaure for thcmaelvea an improvement of circumstancesj. 
with others^ vvhlch belonged to health and aa ame- 
liorated worldly condition. 

In the first chapter England stood foremost ; in the 
eecondj it seemed to me that France, and especially 
AlaacCj set a great and beautiful example. Most highly 
interesting to me were the accounts of the working 
towns round Mulhausen, as well aa the Institutiona 



* Ab I gave a very full report of this congregs at the timef, i» 
an article which was publUlieit in the *' Stockholm Aftonblad," 
during the autumn of ISuG, and which was triinslated into' 
ra.rioaa. lauguiLgea, 1 aliall iherefore here Only touch Upon Jii few of 
its principal li-uitia, — Auihor's note. 
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established by many great mfinufacturers for tlielr 
working people. Amonffst theae one in Lille was re- 
markable. The so-called Assoeiationa AUmentatres, 
which, commencing in Grenoble, in France, have 
spread themselves through the towns both of Switzer- 
land and Holland, seem to be in the highest degree 
importantj aa well for the wholesome nounBhrnent with 
which they supply the poor, aa in teaching them the ad- 
vantage of union amongst men. Little Holland geemed 
to me rich in snch seed for the future, whilst Italy 
boasted principally of her eatabliahments for the care 
of the poor. Nor was Poland behindhand in labours 
for the good of the people, and proved, like her latest 
noble poet, that the politically unenfrnnchieed peoplo 
may yet, if they will, take a noble place in the deve- 
lopment of the moral freedom of humanity. 

The highest Importance of a congre&a like the pre- 
sent ought to be the initiative which it gives to these 
great questions of human improvement amongst all na- 
tions, and the greater enlightenment and more perfectly 
organized activity which it must lead to, eflpccinlly if, 
as Mr. Ducpetieaux nsserts, they will be of more frequent 
recurrence in different parts of Europe. And when, 
eonformably with the resolution of this congress, com- 
mittees shall be eBtabllahed in all countries, the object 
I of which will be these especial topics, and which will 
Llceep up a constant interchange of communication upon 
them from land to land, then, surely, popular progress 
in the right direction will bs easy and sure. 

In this congress of representatives from so many 
various pEoples there was no lack of distinguished in- 
l^ividunls who represented nations as well as ideas, 
'Englishmen, Frenchmen^ Germans, Dutch, and Bra- 
zilians were in this respect interesting. The most 
remarkable for his beautiful individuality was the Ita- 
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COUNT AEEIVABENE. 



taliaTij Count Arrivabene, member of tlie council of 
the congress, and whose influence waa especially valua^ 
ble in its proceedings, for this assembly of about 
three hundred persona was very vivacious, and con- 
flicting opinions, raiauDderstandings, fermentations, and 
outbreaks occurred not unfrequently, which tha 
fatherly interference of the worthy president could not 
always pacify. On such occasions the Italian noble- 
man, whose dark eye shone brin;ht!y beneath locks 
growing grey, and whose furrowed cheek still preserved 
the glow of youth, stepped forth with peculiar delicacy 
and tactj and proposed a word, or some middle course, in 
which the opponents could unite j or else gave some ex- 
planation which prevented the combat of words from 
becoming like a cock-pit. Sometimes the contest be- 
tween two hot-headed opponents assumed such a threat- 
ening character, that a challenge, a duel, bloodahedj 
and a tragical ending, were feared. But no. In the 
hour of need Count Arrivabcne stepped in with the 
right word or the right measure, which pacified the 
combatants i and hia hand^^oine person and refined man- 
ner contributed in no email degree to give weight to 
his talent for reconcilitition. A Count Ai-rivabene ought 
to be found in every assembly of council. The assem- 
bly here was, nevertheless, composed of *' gentlemen." 
This was proved by the fact that a vote of thanha to 
the ladies who were present at this assembly was moved 
by the chivalric young representattve from England. 
These ladles were few in number, but evidently deeply 
interested by the business of the meeting* I was the 
only ladj-rnember of the congre^, and as some of the 
gentlemen of the council wished me to say something, 
I prepared a written address^ recarameoding that a 
better education should be gi%'en to the daughters of 
the lower class than had hitherto been the case. This 
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was read by Mr, Vichier, one of the membera of the 
council- — well read, and attentively listened to, also. 

At the same time, and for the same purpose as the 
congreaa, an Exhibition was held in Brussels for every 
article most necessary for the use Jind advantage of hu- 
man life. They were here collected from many different 
countries, alike with reference to excellence of work- 
manship and cheapness of price. From the completely 
fijrnished dwelling of the artisan^ to the smalleat article 
which could be either useful or agreeable to ita inmates, 
nothing was wanting. Every necessary for the kitchen, 
the workshop, the nursery, the sitting-raora, was abun- 
dantly supplied. The fine arte had contributed their 
share. The home of the artisan might enjoy the de- 
lights of music at a reasonable cost. Appliances were 
also provided for the cultivation and beautifying of the 
garden, in one section of the Exhibition devoted alone 
to every species of garden tools ; for the Catholic Bel- 
gium is, as in many other respects, united to its flun- 
dered sieter etite^ the Protestant Holland, by its love 
of flowers and the cultivation of gardens. Industry, 
art, and science vied with each other in the production. 
of whatever could ennoble the condition of the poor 
■working man, and elevate hia earthly life 

A aimilnr display had been made at the Great Exhi- 
bition in Paris of 1 855, but then merely as an adjunct 

' -to it, and in a building apart from the halU of the 
splendid Exhibition. Now the whole circum:stanoea 
were changed. The building separate from, and inferior 

'to, the te>itj had now taken the foremost place. Ciu- 
derellft had become the princess. And now from all 

I parts came haatening hither by railway people of the 

^ working clftss, to behold the new spectacle. In one day 
alone it was visited by two thousand working people. 
The greater number of articles then exhibited were sold 
before the Exhibition, was closed. 
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THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST, 



One clTcumstaacc I must mcation. Amongst all the 
TepreBentativea from so many different countries to this 
congress for the outward well-being of the poor, I did 
not aee a single miDi:>ter of the Gospel. Catholic aud 
Protestant had here assembled for one commonj great, 
human object, and, bo doin^, appeared to forget that 
anything i-eparated them from each other; but amongst 
all these Protestonts and Catholic^, whom a common 
love united, I did not see one of those who in an especial 
manner call tbenuelres the servants of Christ and the 
Gospel. They find time, nevertheless, to jaurnej to all 
kinds of meetings whluh call themselves clerical and 
evangelical, Why do they thus altogether ignore this, 
as if it were not worthy of the attention of the Church I 
la it not because the Church — aa well the Protestant 
as the Catholic — has an imperfect comprehension of the 
object both of the Gospel and tlie Church — the kingdom 
of God 1 That it regards this principally as a condition 
of the individual bouI^ ai a condition on the other side 
of the grave — not aa that which is founded already 
upon the earth — a kiagdom of justice, freedom, and 
peace, gnodoessj and happiness, for all people^ and for 
which all the powers and gifts of life muat unite to 
labour i 

Happiness — I repeat and emphasize the word, in the 
name of the Divine Teacher, who by word and deed 
testified of God's will that all the pure fountains of 
earthly joy should pour forth for all men — who blessed 
its bread and its wine not merely for the sours but 
for the body's enjoyment and benefit. For His kingdom 
embraces all mankind 1 

But until the Chureh comprehends this, in its great 
stgnificance, it mast not wonder that millions of intelli- 
gent, thinking human beings will not listen to ita 
preaching ; and that they sometimea fancy tliey hear 
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a tnore ChristlaD, a more evfingelical doctrine in Bocial- 
istic, nu^j even in communistic teRclilng. It is only the 
right understanding of the true evnng'elic.tl communion 
which can overcome the erroneoua doctrines of com- 
munism. 

At the Congress of Brussels it was only iaymenj 
physiciansj men of science, the followers of industrial 
piirsuitSy and atate&men, who ciime forward as servants 
of the Gosjielj promotere of the kingdom of God I I 
could have wished to have seen there bishops and 
priestSj najj even the Pope himself* And why not? 
if they would be faithful to the traditions of the 
Chriatian Church. At the commencement of the new 
community it was the pious clergy who (aught the 
people to cultivate the erirthj and to ennoble all the 
gifta of life. But that labour has now become con- 
eiderably more difficult, and demands new studies. 

One day, towards the close of the Congress^ I re- 
ceived a written corainunicationj purporting that King 
Leopold wished to make my acquaintance. I declared 
my readinc&s to obey the king's cominande, and re- 
quested that hie majesty would name the day and 
hour, which was done ; and at two o'clock the follow- 
ing day I betook myself to the royal palace, glad to 
become better acquainted with a monarch who had lived 
in profound peace with bis subjects, whilst revolution 
shook lands and thrones around him. Besides whichj 
Kiiig Leopold bad long since excited a pleasant 
interest in my home, where my good mother had con- 
ceived an eppecial affection for thia prince, as well an 
for Queen Victoria's husband, and always liked to hear 
them spoken of, on which account her daughter used 
flometimea to tease her a little about her "roynl flames.'^' 
I thought of her aa I was conducted by a chamberlain 
into a large light apartment, when the king came to meet 
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tae. He took mj hand with friendly politeness, snid 
that he hnd read all my writings, and conducted me to 
an arm-chair, where he bade me be seated, he himself 
taking a seat just opposite. 

I saw in King Leopold a tall, elderly man, with 
the bearing of a general, and the manners of a ;;entle- 
maa, with regular features, reSned and sensible ex^ 
preaaion, Hia majesty began the conversation by in- 
quiries about my etay in Belgium, and my impressions 
of that country, but soon struck off into a statement of 
his syetem of governmentj which he himself character- 
ized as that ^' of pood sense." He considered it the 
highest duty of the ruler to require strict integrity in 
the ruling power as well as in all the organs of govern- 
ment. He wa9 a friend of the laisser-faire, the laisser- 
alleVf being convinced that a free, well-goi^emed people 
can beat manage its own affairs ; nevertheless, the 
ruler ought to give them also that close attention which 
would enable htm at any critical moment to step La 
with a direct and paternal interference, even in oppo- 
sition to the generally accepted principles of the laissi?^ 
alter system. The king gave an example of this, wheiij 
by his foresight and direct extraordinary intervention, he 
preserved the manufacturing world of Belgium from an 
extremely dangerous crisis. I could not but re^rd 
his majesty's principles as in this respect correct and ex- 
cellent in the highest degree ; that is to say, when the 
ruler is poaaessed of a great amount of good sense, as 
well aa of fatherly benevolence towards hia people. But 
when King Leopold finally summed up the impelling 
motives to a life of truth and justice to be this, "the 
hope of reward in heaven," I said what I thought— that 
it was better not to reason in this way, that virtue was 
depreciated by any consideration of reusard ; and in this 
I was right.^ The king smiled archly^ and said good 
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humouredlj^, '* that Bueh, reasoniog was quite too strict ;" 
and. in this he was right — that ii to say, if the reward be 
accepted in Us highest sense. *^ You shall be where I 
am, you shall see my glory," says our ^reat Master and 
teacher to his dearest disciples, in the hour of separa- 
tion, as the highest consolation and the highest reward 
for their trouble and labour upon earth. And must 
rot also the purestj the most unsetfish of all the eons of 
earth live thankfully in the prospect of this highest 
reward; a life with the Lord, and the beholding of his 
glory — a perfected and blea?ed world I 

I do not know whether King Leopold comprehended 
this reward in heaven m its highest eignifieance — - 
"whether be comprehended the life of the state and of 
the human being according to its highest ideal > but it 
did not seem so to nae. And where, indeed, is the ruler 
of the present day who h capable of it? To him I 
would bend the knee even, if he sat on the throne of 
Russia ! It is, however, cei'tain that the present King 
of Belgium is a ruler of integrity, tactj and fatherly 
benevulence, who may be regarded by all people as a 
blessing, if not in every respect as an example. 

The kins', durinji this conversation of about three 
hours, wliieh was carried on partly in French, partly in 
English, which he speaks with equal faeilityj endea- 
voured to miike me clearly understand the principles 
of his system of government, which I regard as a 
great honour. He recommended me to make rayaelf 
acquainted with the Belgian townsj so remarkable for 
their strongly-marked individuality of character. He 
listened with kindneas and atteiUicm to what I had to 
Bay. The king evidently hag an acute ear as well as a 
great deal of tact — important gifts these in a ruler! 

The people of Belgium have ehown at this time that 
they know how to value their king. A great number 
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of briUiant festivaJa have lately been Iield in all the 

citiea of the realm, to celebrate the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign. One of the most beautiful and most impor- 
tant of these was given a few days since in Brussels. 
On the spot where it was held tlie foundations are now 
being laid of an immense monument, in which four 
Byinbolic ficruree, rcpresentiog Popular Free<Iora, Free- 
dom of Conscience, Freedom of Law, and Freedom of 
Trade, are to be grouped round the statue of Xing 
Leopold. A throne defended by these liberties ia a 
great thought, peculiar to the present age. 

During my stay at Brussels all hinda of festivals and 
meetings of many kinds were going on, partly in con- 
nection with the royal jubilee, and partly with the 
Philanthropic Congress and the Exhibition. A^ain 
and again you heard the gay and lively uatioual 
melody La Braban^onney which generally announced 
the arrival of the Duke of Brabantj King Leopold's 
eldest fiOQ - — for he himself was seldom present. 
But people were very glad to see his youthful sou, 
whose ingenuous manners and handsome and agreeable 
countenance produced, when he epoke or smiled, a 
plea&ant impression. The young Duchess, hia wife, ia 
a pretty blondcj very fair, with a full figure, and an ex- 
pression of life enjoyment. The younger of the king's 
BOOS wa5 absent on a hunting-party. 

Brussels eits like a holidaj'^-at tired princess, proud 
and elegant, on the table-land of Brabant, gnsiug out 
freely on all sides over flourishing, fertile fields. The 
new portion of the city, with its royal palaij;e, its beau- 
tiful park^ and tree-planted boulevards, broad s^treets, 
large market-place, handsome, well-built houses, pro- 
duced the moat cheerful effect. Cleanliness and splen- 
dour prevail everywhere. Wealth and elegance ore 
united, with a certain character of permanence and 
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Btrengtli. We are in the capital of BruBsek lace. 
But, nevertheleaa, one dark trait pervaJea it — the 
pale, ragged, begging children ! Why should this 
exist in a state, in a city, which hufi so lately rejoiced 
exultantly in being one of the best-governed In the 
world ? It is asserted that the Burgomaster of Brus- 
eelB favours beggary as the privilege of a CatLulio 
country. In the oM city one admires the proud 
buildings of the ancient time, the Stadthouse, the 
Catheilraly the house of Egmont in the market-place, 
where be and Horn were beheaded. These and many 
private hou.«es are built in a peculiar and old-fashioned 
style, yet they scarcely appear old, because they are 
kept In such careful repair. The memory of the 
cruelty of Philip and of Alba, and of the tranquil 
deaths of their victim?, give a gloomy interest to this 
portion of the city. But one thinks with joy, at the 
game time, that the murderous powers of Spain and the 
laquisitioD are at an end. 

" Ujtd mue Aibn^ find mcM me&r/"* 

Little Netherland has, in its fiyht for freedom, de- 
stroyed their dominion; and although one portion, Bel- 
gium, still continuea faithful to the Catholic Church, 
yet has tliia portion maiutaiaed the most precious of 
its liberties, which her sister state of Holland also 
acquired by a long bloody war, 

1 will now eay a few worda about a sight in Brussels 
which delighted me more than all its palaces and parka. 
I saw one day about a hundred old people of both 
Gexes — the men on their side, the women on theirs — ■ 
in a handsome and spacious buildings eared for and 
waited upon by nice-looking young girls, like aged 
parents by their daughters. These young girls belong 
to an order which was established a few years ^Oj and 
• ScbiUer, in " Don Carloa." 
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which at this moment ib greatly on the iDcrease : it is 
called ** Les petites BcEurs des Pauvres'* 

In a little seaport town of France lived aooae years 
ago a good clergjmaTi, who bnd sympathy with old 
seamen, and the widows of such who, feeble and 
decrepiii, obtained a wretched livelihood by hegf:;ingj 
andj 80 doing, fell into atill deeper miecry both of soul 
and body* He commuaicateJ hia feelings to two young 
girlsj who, both orphans, tnaintaiiacd themselves 
by the labour of their hands, and prevailed upon them 
to adopt these poor, neglected old people — first one, 
then twoj then several of the most forbrn. The bteas- 
ingofGod rested upon their work. The old people 
rewarded their young benefactors by a renewer] life, aa 
it were, both of aoul and body, as well aa by the most 
heartfelt gratitude. A larger room waa oblltjed to be 
hired for the old people, who placed themselves under 
the protection of the young. 

The next step which the good pnator induced his 
young disciples to take was, to go out themselves and 
beg ibr the oKl, from the fear that if these returned to 
their former life of beggary they might relapse into 
their former life of sin. THia step was the most difficult 
of all to tlie young girls. But tliey took even this coura- 
geously, when they were convinced of its necessity to 
complete the good work- They went with a basket on 
their arms from door to door* They had to encounter 
at first hard language and petty ridicule; but when 
they endured nil with great patience, and continued to 
persevere in the spirit of self-sacriGcing love^ the 
deriaion waa changed into admiration, the hard lan- 
guage into gifti^, and a more and more liberal feeling 
awakened towards the object of their laboura.. 

The good clergyman, now began to extend the sphere 
of these labours. The number of ''the little sisters'* 
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tailj 111 tlie ineantime, increased, and lie fient them 
into various of the French towna^ — Rouen, Toulon, 
Lyons, Paria. Thej went hy twos or fours, and 
always began by, hiring a couple of poor rooms, and 
purchasing some bedding ; they then went into the 
streets and lanes, and g»tbered together the most 
miserable and neglected old people, after which they 
went forth to beg for them. In almost every case 
thp,ir experience was the same; first derision^ scorn, 
and opprobrium — then attention, admiration, and the 
most clieerful assistance. The huckster-women in the 
markets considered it as a right that " the little sisters '' 
who were out collecting should come to their stands, 
and if they passed without so doing felt themseWcs ill- 
used. In many large houses and hotels "the Uttle 
BiBters" were ordered to call on certain days in the 
week, to receive such provision -.as had been put aside 
for their old 'protSges, And the number of these, and 
the excellent places for their reception, increased every- 
where ; so alao did the number of " the little aisters." 
And there was need. The first had already broken 
down under the diseases which they had contracted in 
their life of fatigue and self-sacrifice. And the lives of 
" the little aiatera " had unremitting and great trials. 

But neither money, nor rank, nor family circumstances, 
were required to give consequence to the order of **The 
' little Sisters of the Poor." All that was wanted was 
merely warm hearts, pious minda, willing hands, and 
good health. Many, therefore, came out of the houses 
of the poor themselves— -from the crowded workrooms 
of the needlewomen, from the slippery saloons of the 
ballet, and from scenes more dangerous still, and 
became little sisters of the poor, and themselves began 
a new life by assisting the aged to close their lives well. 
Young gu'lg even came from the higher grades of 
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fiocietyj to unite tbemselvea to these other youthful 
eervants of their Lord. 

It 1h now two years since " the little sisters " first 
made their appearance in Brussels. They followed 
their usna! sjstom : provided, in the firat place, a room 
for the old, and after thnt one for theraaelves. And 
great were their aufferinnra during the first year in a 
couple of Braall attics, where they were baked in 
sammer and frozen in the winter. The city authorities, 
together with several kind-hearted citizens, who knew 
the eicellencG and generally beneficial effect of their 
labours, were filled with compassion for them — purchased 
a large honse and garden, and made a present of them 
to '* the little sisters*' and their poor old people. Thia 
they have now occupied for several months ; the num- 
ber of the aged inmates has increased to a hundred, and 
" the little sisters " to ten. Amongst them there ia 
now a young lady from one of the heat families in 
Brussels. She Lad long hesitated about becoming otie 
of the "little aiater&," from the fear of beini^ elected a 
a sceur gu^feuse (a begging sieter), for whose labours she 
felt a great repugnance. She was not able, however, 
to withstand the inward impulse; she entered into the 
order of this "little sisterhood," and became — that 
which she dreaded ^-denominated immediately one of the 
begging sisters. Her pleasing appearance, retiring and 
refined mannera, peculiarly quallGed her to excite 
general good-will. And now she went forth daily upon, 
this, for her, dlfificnlt work. Soon, however, it ceased 
to be BO very difficult. People knew her and the 
object for which she appeared amongst them. 

T had already been told all this by Madsime Duc- 
petieaux, when One day I saw from the window of niy 
excellent hotel, " The Windsor ,*' a little low carnage, 
drawn by a donkey, etanding before the dooTj with the 
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words '*Petitee Soeura des Pauvres" printed upon the 
Hnen coyering whicb wuh stretched upon bows over the 
carringe, A youQ^ girl,, dreeaed in a costume similar 
fto that worn by the French Sisters of Charity, stepped 
[lightly from the little vehicle and entered the hotel, 
1 1 hastened down, certain that she was precisely 
^ ** the little eiater'* whose history I knew. I found 
her fitting silently, waiting by tho door in a lat^e 
saloon. No one could imngine a more ple^ising ex- 
terior, a more modest or more attractive demeanour. 
Her call at the hotel that day was expected^ and a sub' 
acription had been made there preparatory to it. Her 
silent presence sufficed as prayer and exhortation, and 
her little donkey went away, no doubt, heavily ladea 
for the aged. 

The fullowing day I viailed them in their new home, 
and during their hour of dinner. They were seated at 
a well-arranged table^ clean in their own persons, and 
Well dressed. The meal consisted of substantial and 
savoury beef-aoup, veal, and boiled rice; and each per- 
son liftd a good glass of beer. The little sisterg waited 
Upon them ; and everything was done with perfect 
order and quietness. I went round the old women's 
table, and asked various of them how they were satis- 
fied t Tolerably, replied some, with an air of conde- 
iBcension; severtd, that they were very Tvell content; 
I that they had not anything to complain about, aud so 
OD. But when they spoke of the little sisters, their 
tjnode of expreasion became warmer and more heart- 
■felt. The men seemed, upon the whole, to be more 
grateful. An old man is more forlorn in hia loneliness 
than a woman in the same circumstancce. 

In the sick-room, which was remarkable for its order 
and excellent arrangementj I saw an old woman quietly 
expiring, whilst two little slaters, who reminded me of 
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consoling angels, stood watcbiiillyj the one at her liead^ 
the other at her feet. 

The preceding day thej had celebrated the hundredth 
birthday of a good old ■womanj had decorated her arm- 
chair with flowersj and carried her with songa round 
the garden- She had been honoured like a beloved 
grandmother in a large family. Thus do the amiable 
" little sisterd" devote themBelvea to the forsaken old 
people. They make them happy, and, if possiblej 
good. They have to encounter many disagreeables and 
difficulties, from the tempera, peculiarities^ and bad 
habits of the old folks. But they are able to overcome 
aE by patience, piety, and good humour. For this 
youth and Christianity are needed. The little sisters 
are possesged of thcfie, and they, as well as the good 
work itself, are the talisman of their progrcaa. May it 
go onward into eternity ; andj whilst it lifta the aged 
out of the filth of life, may it also prevent many of the 
young from sinking into it. For in this new, daugh- 
terly calling they are consecrated aa servants of the 
Lord, the greatest calling in the world, under whatever 
circumstanccB it may be carried out^ 

After a week spent at the Hotel Windsor, I removed 
to the beautiful home of the Ducpetieaui^a. And when 
the Congre&g, the Sjdiibition, and the festtvalis which 
these led to w^re over, I set off, in company with theae 
amiable friends, to visit some of the remarkable towns 
and places of Belgium. 

First to Ghent. In Ghent it was so rainy that I 
could see nothing of the exterior of this celebrated old 
city, excepting the many bridges and canala over which 
we drove* Of ihe interior I saw the Library, as well 
as various Orphaoages, or educational institutions for 
fatherleaa and motherless children, as well as poor girls. 
These are under the care of nuns i the glrla are em- 
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ployed In tnce-making, in which they acquire great skill, 
I had visited such indtitutions also in Bryssela, And 
there, as in Ghent, fead eecn their coatlj labour ; had 
aeen email pocket handkerchiefs which coat each from 
five to seven hundred fiunca, and which aeeraed to me 
more suitable for the noses of angeU than fur thoise of 
human beingij ; iBinall collars, which cost from, two to 
three hundred, aod so on. However wondrously beaa- 
tiful this work may be, yet I cannot feel glad that this 
branch of industry h so universji,! anionf^dt the female 
population of Belgium, and I believe that it is neither 
beneficial nor benlthy in any respect, I received in 
Brussels a well-written anonyitious letter, which warned 
me not to jii«3ge of their lace-making educational insti- 
tutions according to their outward seeming, assuring 
me that '* the greater number of the young gids brought 
up in them gave themselves up, on leaving thcra, to an 
immoral and dissolute way of life." I have not much 
faith in anonymoue lettersj nor in thoae who write 
them, still it seeuia to Qie more than probable that the 
long-continued sedentary employment of lace-making 
must be injurious to the development of the young 
^irts, both of soid and body; and also that the Catholic 
made of religious education which holds the youug hi 
a perpetual custody, and deetroye every sentimeut of 
freedom and self-responsibiUty, must in many caaea 
lead to the abuse of their late acquired freedom, and to 
that immorality which, sad to say, ia one of the diatin- 
guiehing features of Belgium, and which threatens its 
future. 

In the Library of Ghent I saw — besides the backs of 
about one hundred thousand vvIumeB, a si^ht which 
always takes away my breathy as it were — a very beau- 
tiful picture of Mary of Burgundyj representing her at 
the moujeut when Bhe rushed down from her palace 
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into tbe market-place, and eodeaToiired to save the 
livcB of some of her councillors and friends. She 
arrived too late— at the very moment when their heftda 
fell beneath the axe. The figure of the youthful 
princesa ia one of moat touching" pathos and beauty. 
So ia ako her memory, " whichj'' says an historian, ■ 
" came after that of her father, Charles the Bold, as ■ 
the gentle spring after a severe and stormy winter." 
She tasted ahtindantly of the hardness and bitterness 
of life, as she did nho ftfterwards of its pleasantness ia 
the bosom of affection j and under both circumstances 
ahe reniaiDed the same escelEeot, noble womaUj beloved 
in all respects. And thus she died in the bloom of her 
age, after having given, birth to a son, who was the 
father of the Emperor Charlee V. 

We paid a visit one dfiy to *' Le Grand B^gwinagej** 
an institution founded five hundred year? ago by an 
fllustrious lady, viho afterwards received canonization. 
Tinder the name of "St*B^g«e," and who was its first 
*' Grande Dame." Even to this day the establishment m 
is governed by a euperintendentj who h called " La " 
Grande Dame.'* She was at the present time a lady 
of noble demeanour and frank and agreeable mannere. J 
About three hundred unmarried ladies live tu this insti-™ 
tution. A vast number of separate houses are built 
together like a kind of castle-wall, arounr! a veTj large- 
court, which may be closed. Some beautiful trees grow 
in the court, in the centre of which stands the Bt^guine- 
church. According to the rule of St. EeguCj which 
**La Grand Dame" steadfastly maintaiua, the membera- 
of the institution must attend the church three times a 
day. They were there at the time we made our visit^ 
and thither we alsn went. 

A couple of hundred figures were seated in the larg© ^ 
whitewaahed churchj wrapped in large white dreeseSj i 
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produoing an effect as if they were made of ice» Itn- 
movablcj and all, as It were, shaped in the same mouldj 
they sat on their benches in rows, all bowed towards 
the altiir. This sight produced an icy effect upon me, 
which the singing of a remarkably pure and beautiful 
female voice^ — the only voiee which was raked during 
this divine service — was not able to melt. And per- 
haps thiH Bauie feeling influenced my impreasion of the 
whole establishment, whichj nsTertbeless, has many 
good point?, and where we met more than one educated 
and kindly-dispo?ed person. 

The private roomg and the comtnon hallg were all of 
the same character — order and cleanliness prevailed; but 
of' comfort and beauty there seemed to be none — no- 
thing of that which is bo well expressed by the 
nntninalatable German word, " gemiithlichkeit," and 
which may be found even in the poorest cottage. In 
order to live happily in &nch rooma aa iheiSe, one must 
have some greats bouI- vitalizing object out of them ; 
but this exists not in the Beguinage. Everyone who 
enters there may indeed renounce all pergonal luxury, 
and all outward worldlinesa, but yet may, at the same 
timej live merely for themeelveBj or for their friends. 

Many of the individuals now there worked together 
in warm rooms. Most of those with whom I conversed 
appeared to have no cause of complaint ; but sun- 
shine waa wantrnn- us much within aa without the house. 

It cannot be denied that a well-ordered, large eetab- 
lishmentj in which people can live comfortably^ although 
frugally, at a reasonable costj and have retirement and 
intercourse juat as they Ijjte, euppliea a. want in Bocial 
life for many lonely individuals. But I could never 
become enthusiastic about thisj and if ever I were 
tempted to enter into a Catbolic society, it would not 
he the Bfesruinatre. 
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From GteBt we went to Bruges. Bruges standa 
like a falling monument of ancient greatness; tlie 
city, the populatioQ of whicU araoimted in the time uf 
Louia XI. to four hundred thoueand persona, does not 
now exceed forty tliouaaiul, of which oue-half are aaid 
to require support. There are handsome streets and 
palacea, but they ftre empty and deeolate. Bru^ea, 
they eay, ia aick— Bruges is dying, because Bruges has 
no lunger any staple branch of industry which can 
Buatain her life. Its Bniall lace-makiug trade scarcely 
pays its own labour. The Abb6 Carton's excellent 
institution for the blind, deaf, and dunibj and thia 
man*a amiable individuality, were, together with some 
portraits of Charles the Bold, and his gentle daughter, 
in whose countenance one can yet recognize that of the 
father, were all that appeared to lue njoat worthy of 
attention in Bruges. 

We sped acrosa the fields of Flanders towards one 
private home, and townrds two large colonies of 
children, Ruyatede and Beernhem : these were the 
eapeciftl objects of thia portion of our journey. The 
wind blew soft yet fre^h from the sea-side across tlie 
wide fields, now covered with succulent and verdant 
yegetatiou — colza, turnipe, and such like, and rustled 
the bending tops of the poplar-trees in the long avenues 
which extended themselves endlessly througli the 
country. Stiiall^ prosperous farms roae here and there, 
with tbeir thatched roofa^ upon the fertile land, like ita 
moat well-favoured productions; and here and there, 
alao, stood forth an old^nnufiion, with moats and 
towers, and a look of the middle ages, A frcah minor 
key prevailed in the air And the laadijcape, which had 
for me a peculiar, a foreign charm. I seemed to my- 
self to have been never more agreeably afibcted by 
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ontward objects. The novelty of the scene, the open 
views, the softly-wavino^fielfla, were refreehing after the 
lofty hills and deep vnlleya of the Alpine land. Earth 
and man seemed here to grow fat together in, a great 
quietness; so alao it seemed to me in the beautiful 
mansion of Ostkarap, where I and my friend spent 
some days in the family of Baron de Purs, the brothe> 
in-law of M. Ducpetieau^. 

I had here the pleasure of witneteing the higher 
rlemisb domestic life in its rural beauty and grace. 
The excellent master of the house, (he active agricul- 
turist and patriot at the same time — the clever and 
amiable lady of the liouse — the happy children, dividing 
their time between studies, rural labours, and pleastirea 
— and the happy domestic animals, which grazed fear- 
lessly in the green meadowa around the mansion — an 
old castle of the ancient times — daily life in the cheer- 
ful family circle, familiar intercourse, nieal-times — the 
beautiful fruits — all presented a picture of prosperity 
and happlnosa more beautiful and more perfect tbaa 
any by the great Flemish masters. 

The two families set out from Osttamp one fine 
morning to visit tlie agricultural colonies for neglected 
children, Ruyelede and Beernhem. As I have already 
described at large their institutions in a separate 
ftrticlej I will not now go further into the suhject, but 
merely expre^a the wish that they should be visited 
by all persons who have an interest in establishments 
of this class ; for the children there appear to me to be 
placed in the best possible circumstances for the com- 
Itplote development both of soul and body, more espe- 
cially at Ruyslcde, the colony of boys. The peculiar 
part which is as::iigned to music at this place deserves 
ej>pecial notice \ for ita enlivening notes do not alone 
give the signal for all the divisions of the day and its seve- 
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ral occupations — aigaak for the boya marching in and 
marching out — but it also conatitutea a reward for their 
good behaviour. Every boy who couducts himself 
well is permitted to kara muaie ; aud^ besidea that, to 
select the inBtniment on which he would like to play. 
We were regaled during dinner with table-miisic by 
these bojB, which could scarcely have beea better per^ 
formed by a well-trained military baud. 

In the girla* colony at Beernhem, on the contrary, I 
lacked altogether the salutary encouragement to good 
behaviour which the rich gifts of the fine arta introduce 
into it. And, moreover, drawing seems to furnish a 
seed of intellectual culture especially suitable for giria, 
and calculated to develop them in more than one re- 
spect for a higher class of social life. 

Pe:ople have said^ and still say, a great deal againat 
asylums for the neglected rising generation ; and cer- 
tainly it would be well if they were not required, if the 
careful training of the child could be aafely left to ■ 
familiea, or to the individual home. But are there not 
periods, in most countries, when, through former neglect, 
the number of innocent, fricndlGss children becomes 
frightfully groat 1 It waa so in Bolgiunij when, imme- 
diately after the February Revolution in Paris, _ 
Ducpetieaux obtained (he consent of the Belgian I 
Chamber to the establLshment of these two asyluma^ 
the design of which he had long entertained. The _ 
prisons and poor-houses of the country at that period I 
contained about twenty thousand poor children. On 
occjisioDs of this kind the asylum stands forth like _ 
"the holy grove " on the mountains of Switzerland — I 
it breaks the fall of the increasing avalanche, which, 
when scattered in many dircctionsj and melted by the 
Bunbcams, becomes traudformed into fertilizing brooks 
and rivers. 
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The glowing suneet smiled in the softest rosy light 
over the landscape as we drove home, whilst the mist 
aprefid its softj white veil around the bright green wood. 
Everything promised us a beaMtii"ul morrow. It shone 
upon our journey to 

A Titwerpj October 9iA.- — At Antwerp I was entertained 
in the former hou&e aud home of Rubens — the relatives 
of Mme. Ducpetieaux receiving ua with the greatest 
hospitality^ The life-enjoyable^ artistic home, with all 
its wealth of colour, and where atill many well-preserved 
pictures and oraameats bear witness to his taste, id in- 
habited at the present time by a young couple, so hand- 
some and so lovable, that Rubens, had he seen them, 
would have seized upon his pencil, or have — flung it 
away I 

The museum of Antwerp, which contains many of 
the greatest masterpieces of the Flemish school,, de- 
serves to be frequently visited by all lovers of art* It 
furnished me with some hours of rich eDJoymeiit, One 
painting, "The Adoration of the Throe Kings," of 
which I have never seen any engravings has, more tham 
any other picture of Bubens^ giveu me an understand- 
ing of his genius* 

The harbour of Antwerp, the river ScheMt, which 
here, near the sea, is broad, and brings up into the city 
ships from all parts of the worlds now landing on the 
quays their manifold lading, and the great emigrant 
ships carrying out the superabundant population of 
Europe to the still unpeopled and affluent plains of the 
New World, present a scene full of animation. The 
most remarkable object in Antwerp, however, is its 
Cathedral tower, which elevates itself above the anoieut 
church, like a crown of crystallized lace, light and airy, 
rising to a diz^y height towards heaven. This is the 
highest triumph of lace-making. 
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Across the broad qunys, alongside the harbour, yoa 
BPe low green fields exteiading on the other side of the 
river far, fnf into the distance. The tall reeds bend 
before the wind as If thej were beckoning into Holland. 
My heart and my inelinatiDii attract me thither, because 
no one of (he newer states of Europe has a nobler hia^ 
tory, and no one perhaps, at the present day, haa pre- 
served more iinchafig;ed the pecidmrity of its popular 
life, manners and costume. Neither hufl friendly voices 
been wanting at the Congreag which called me thither, 
and made me conscioiie that the friend of hnraanlty 
might find there now much to learn. I must at the pre- 
sent time, however, content myself with pnusing upon 
the strand, and thence saluting the good little country 
with a ti;lauce of esteem and heart -folt acknowledgment. 

It was in a long and bloody struggle for religion and 
liberty of Conscience against Spainj at that time in the 
height of her power, that Holland grew great and free. 
She won in the struggle, at the same time that the 
mighty Spain lost her power and sunk — and hag sunk 
ever since ; whilgt the little Netherlands ascended from 
the waves a new creation, a new reveUtion of beauty 
and power, in the eye of day,* She grew in domin- 
ion on the aea, in dominion in the realms of art and 
science — in ontward power, in inward wealth* She 
planted with beautiful flowers her soil, lately bathed 
with the blood of battles, and in the peace of her 
■flower-garden a gave an aaylum to foreigners from other 
lands, persecuted for religion and freedom of thougbt ; 
and profound labours of the human mind sprung up ou 
its free soil, as ita noblest flowers. 

It was in the gardens of Haarlem that Linnseus grew 
great under the fatherly care of Boerbaave. Sweden 
did not then understand her great son. Boerhaave re- 
cognized his genius. Upon his death-bed, when the 
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grateful disciple feiBsed hia hand with tears, Boerhnave 
drew hia to his lipa and said: "Mj dear LinoEeus, it is 
I ttIio ought to kiss your hand, because you will <lo 
more for science than I — you will become a new light 
to it I*' 

May Heaven smile above thee, thou good, little 
ctmntry, nurse of great men, keeper at the pre&ent time 
of the noblest treagurea of humanity I I am now not 
alile to tread thy free, peace-illumined soil — perhapa 
another time I 

Yet once aj^ain I returned to Brussels, nnd to the 
beautiful liome of my friends. I Ipft It, grateful to have 
made the acquaintance of a married pair who belong to 
the affectionate and happy of earth, na well as in M. 
Ducpeticaux, a atatesman deeply imbued with a grand 
human idea. 

"Labour for the elevation of the poorer classes, in 
every respect!" were hia last words to me at the 
moment of parting. " Believe me, this ia the moat 
important of all our undertakings. I have thought 
much, I have experimented and attempted much, in 
questions for the wellbeing^ of society, but 1 have never 
found anything more momentoue than thi&. It is not 
alone the duty of the Christianj it ia at the same time 
the highest State's wisdom I" 

Words these worthy of obaetvntion, as coming from 
a man who has been for many yearg director of prisons 
and philanthropic institutions in one of the constitu- 
tional, self-governed realms of Europe, 

The next Philanthropic Congress is fixed for the 
autumn of the following year, and ia to be held at 
Frankfort. 

On the 12th of October I travelled by railway, in 
bix hours, from Brussels to Paris. Amongst the 
pasBengera in the carriage in which I travelled was a 
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militarj-lookiDg man, with a light-haired little girl, of 
three years old, upon his knee. The little one seemed to 
like making excursions in the carriage. A lively young 
Frenchwoman, who sat opposite me, took possession of 
her, and decked her out fantastically with flowers, in 
which business I assisted, the little one submitting to 
it all, casting erery now and then a glance at her father, 
as if to say, "What do you say — what do you think 
nowt" to which he did not fail to reply with looks of 
the utmost amazement. Finally, we sent the little one, 
like an animated bunch of flowers, to her father, who 
clasped her, delighted, flowers and all, to his bosom. 
Ever young, erer delightful relationship! Eternal 
spring-time of humanity t 
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Faria at the present time, and Paris tliirtj years ago — ^Prado— 
Valentioo — La Salpdtrifera — The Evangelical Cturth — Tlie Dea- 
coQesa Institution — Rerue-Cbretieane — Statue of Je*n d'Arc — 
An attic and a happy couple — ^Tlie Emperor and France. 

In Paiis I will first and foremost pay mj respects to a 
young, new-married couple, aad then see a little of 
Fari^iaa life : I shall fii^t apeak of the last. 

It was now more than thirty years since I first &aw 
Paris, and with my family spent half-a-year there. 
We were iu conapany, father, mother, aii children, and 
a Swedish servant j now I waa here alone. Eut how 
weE I remember that time — our family circle, like a 
little Scandinavian vesaelj tossed on the tempestuous 
sea of Parisian life, and half wrecked by it ; remember 
our hired servant "Clair," an ukra-Buonapartist^ who 
piloted us through it^ and who uaed on every oc- 
casion of want or need to say in a low but significant 
voice ; " Dii temps de C-Empereur I " in whose time 
everything was ^ different, and in his opinion so much 
better. 

This time was then past. Louis XVIII, sita upon 
bis father's tHroDe> and it was then the epoch called 
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PARIS THIRTY TEAES AGO. 



The old Parisinn life was, however, in Its full bloom. 
The hfiDdSiOme and the mc^Ij, luxury and wretchedneee, 
showed tliemselvee unveiledj side by side. Alonw the 
Boulevarda passed splendid proceasiona of carriftges^ or 
people on horseback ; spectators thronged the side alleys, 
wliiUt miserable wretches displayed there their open aoreft 
and decrc[iid limba; women lay on the ground covered 
with hlaek clothing, and aurrounded by pale, half-naked 
children. The young gentlemen of tlie Boulevarda leapt 
over them. Well-drcsi9ed young men followed the 
ladies, begging ; dissolute women laid hand^ upon the 
gentlemen. The streeta avvarmcd In the evening with 
humaa night-butterflies ; the Palais Hoyal blazed with 
lightB, gnmbling-liou^GHj and splendid ahopg ; but after 
four o'clock in the aftenioon it was dangerous fof a 
joung lady to go across ita inner court, even by her mo- 
ther's side. More than twenty theatres were open every 
evening to crowded houses ; the great French scenic 
artists, Talma, Duchenoy, Mile. Mars, were etill alive ; 
Pasta and Mainvillo Ft^odoF gang at the Opera, Every 
theatre had ita stara, and all their paasionato worahip- 
pera. Laughing pajazzns skipped along the prome- 
nades ; jnnfglers and pickpockets swarmed ; old women, 
boiled their soup under the open sky, and educated 
their children by blows ; everywhere there were out- 
criee, noisBj laughter, dancing. The fountains of the 
Tuilcriea played refreshingly in the etillnesB of the 
rooming, and delighted children might be seen there at 
mid-duy skipping ahomt and dancing in rings, whilst 
the gay world circled in splendid attire through the 
beautiful alleys, Paris was a grand melodramatic spec- 
tacle, which almost turned the head of the young be- 
holder, and made him both laugh and cry at the same 
time. 

That ParU in 1&21-2 I no longer reeogniaed in the 
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Paris of \B5Q, There were no beggars in the Boule^ 
Tarda ; no miserable, but at the aame time no splendid 
display* There were few outcries, and no laughter. 
The Palaia Royal was dark. The police had interdicted 
gambling-houses, and taken the night-butterflies la 
hand. The new Emperor drove rapidly through the 
silent, empty streets ; but nobody took any notice of 
him — and he seemed to take notice of no one. Ilia 
cheek exhibited more appearance of health and youth- 
ful vigour than I had expected to eee ; hia profile may 
be called hanikorae ; his eyea are diaagrevable, dark^ ex- 
preaaionless, without any glance, it may be snid 5 in fact, 
I did not see them. 

In the Tuileriea children still played, amongst the 
heaps of withered leaves which the winds of October 
whirled around. The theatres were closed, or had no 
longer any stars. Rachel was dying, or dead. Parisian 
life appeared to me oa if dead. Some inferior caf6 
chantant, where there was singing without any regard 
to voice, alone aasembled, in the evenings, the prome- 
naders of the Boulevards. 

I missed the melodramatic life of the former Paris, 
and I mistrusted the calm which the present exhibited. 
It was in itself a good thing that a strict police had 
compelled the discontinuance of any public display of 
its moral and physical wretchedness. But were they 
decreased by that means? Improvements had unques- 
tionably taken place in the appearance and building;! of 
the city j but^ aa it appeared to me, in a way quite dif- 
ferent to what I had seen in London a couple of years 
before. 

In London^ the moat miserable quarter, the darkest 
atreeta of the city, had been pulled down^ — its moat 
wretched dens, dens of crime and poverty, had been 
broken ioto, and light and air poured into them; whilst at 
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ALTETIATIONS IN PARIS. 



the same time dwellings of a better kind had been 
huilt for the labouring clasa, and no expense apared to 
provide the artizan with a wholesome dwelliag, good 
water, fresh air, light, and whatever elae might aid in 
elevating him. In Paris the object had been first and 
foremost to beautify the principal quarters of the city. 
The avenue from the THileriea, across the Place de la 
Concorde to the Barriere de TEtoile, is perhaps one of 
the most beautiful which any city can show ; and more 
than one erening I sat deUghted, on the terrace of the 
TuilerieSj in silent contemplation of its perspective, 
whilst the golden autumn sun went down calmly on the 
opposite bank of the Seine, Rue de Eivoli, with its 
handsome houses, stood like a regiment on full parade, 
and the wallg of the Louvre covered with decorative 
sculpture. In the immediate suburbs of Paris, Louis 
Napoleon had constructed artificial lakes and moun- 
tains, to the great delight of the inhabitants of Paris. 
But L'Isle de Seine, with its gloomy, mouldering mas^aeB, 
the bureaus of police and justice, looked like the most 
befitting haunt of all the gloomiest mysteries of Paris ; * 
and on the lat of October of the present year there 
was to be found in Paris ten thousand homeless arti- 
zana, who could only obtain iiccomraodation by the di- 
rect and despotic interference of the Emperor and his 
police force. It is said that artizan-barracka are now 
being erected out of Paris; and within the city I saw 
that the poorer portions were pulled down, and now in 
course of rebuilding. But would it not have been bet- 
ter to have begun with this, instead of adorning the 
Louvre and the wood of Boulogne ? 

And whither, in the meantime, had the nigbt-but- 

* Of the inner order there I iiare, however, reason to think 
fAvoorably ; for I obtained thence, without diificulty, an um- 
bjfells which I hafl forgotten in a Mred vehicle. — Author's note. 
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terfliefij wliich swarmed in the streets of 1B22, now 
taken their flight ? Whitherj also^ had the beggars 
and the miserable wretches betaken themselves ? 

I wiiB told that the former now danced at Prado, 
on the Quai auj: Fteurs, whilst a better cla?a of the 
same might be found at Valentino; and that the poor 
wretches who formerly bejrged on the promenades now 
found shelter, and were provided foij at a great inatitu- 
tion called La Salpetn^rs. 

I visited these placea in company with the young 
couple, ray friends, whOj like myself, had a pleasure in 
becoming acquainted with the many sides and sceQea 
of this world. 

We drove first to Prado. We foundj on our en- 
trance, that the large uncleanly saloon contained nearly 
as many police as dancing guests. Tbey stood in full 
uniform, glancing around them. By degrees the hall 
became crowded ; loud, thundering music began to 
play, and people stood up for quadrilles. Each person 
danced according to hie own pleasure. One sprawled 
out Ilia legSj dancing '* cancan," as it is called ; another 
took great leaps ; naen and women made tender ^ri- 
■ maces to each qther. The dancing was free and easy, 
rthough not offensively so. 

I expected to have seen some ballet splendour, ?ome 

fcuty^ aa the attraction and apology for the low or 
I morality of this assembly. But I was astonished 
at merely finding the ugly, tbe repulsive, in every re- 
specC* Strict police regulations require propriety in 
^he style of dress and outwJird behaviour. All the 
women wore their dresses high in the neck | the greater 
number danced in bonnets^ and seldom have I seen ftn 
asaembly of plainer peoplej especially the women. It 
was th& ugly in its faU bloom, and besides that, paipted, 
unabashed — without character^ and without esprit. I 
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VALENTINO. 



thought of being a spedmtor of the scene for a couple 
of hours, but I was satisfied in twenty minutea. The 
repulsive figures, the disgusttng physioguomiei?, the 
Eoisy music, the wild cries which were sent forth every 
now aod then, and those painted, unhappy women who 
kept througing in ever more and more, the increar^iug- 
fumea ot punch and tobacco smoke — all this aoon be- 
came intolerable to me, and we left the frii^htful assem- 
bly just as it w^as beginning to arrive at its "esee." 

Down on the Quai auj; J^leurs the pure, pleasant 
night air, and the starry heavens, met us in all their 
splendour. It wag in striking contrast with the scene 
up above. I felt ready to weep over those poor night- 
butterflies and bats which were not able to feel the 
beauty of this air and this heaven I 

In the saloons of Valentino also danced this evening 
the company which assembleSj in the eummer, in the 
Jardin Mabiik. I went in the quiet, beautiful night, 
with nij young friends^ to Valentino. I vriahed at 
once to see all I needed of this side of the Mysihres de 
Paris, 

The gas lamp$ shone dimly from the light arcadea of 
the Valentino saloons. X'he apartment and the lighting 
were very tasteful- The guests were not numerous, but 
these evidently of a higher social class in the grade of 
floeiety. Many of the ladies were handsome ; all wore 
eilk, and were dressed with taste, as well as with more 
pi-opnety than you often meet with among Isdies JQ 
saloons of good ton. The orchestra was remarkably 
good, the supply of refreshments excellent j everything 
wa^ elegant, and no agent of the police was to be seen. 
Three or four quadrilles were arranged,. A couple of 
female dancers soon attracted attention by their danc- 
ing, but especially one very lovely young woman, in a 
long browHj soft silk dress, high in the throat, extremely 
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Biinple, but which did not prevent her islender, perfectly- 
moulded figure from beiD^ seen. Cleopatra herself 
might have had such a head, with such freelj' falling 
brown locks— a countenance aa youthfully rounded and 
as perfectly beautiful. She danced with the lightness 

I of a bird ; vrith a ewan-Klce motion she stooped down, 

^and again rai&ed herself from the waves of the dance, 
regardless of everything but her own pleasure; and 
then, with her hand& lightly resting on the shoulder of 
her partner, returned to her seat with the beariog of a 
queen, whilst, with a half-veiled glance she, as it wefe, 
biologized the by^^tandera, and seemed to say to them, 
"I do not trouble myself about you^ but I know that 1 
can rule you all." Nothing except these raovements, 
and the changing expression moi'e than once repeated 
in the same manner^ showed that they were studied. 

I A crowd of gentlemen, elderly and younger, gathered 
behind her, and acemed altogether bewitched by her 
beauty, her dancing, and peculiar manner; because 
whikt her via-h-vis — a handsome blondlne, with full 
figure — was incessantly laughing and chattering, the 
Cleopatra-like beauty stood perfectly quiet, proud, ai- 
lentj and, as it seemed, indifferent to everything but 
the dance. I neither saw her smile, nor speak with 

. any one ; but she knew very well how she attracted 
eyes and hearts, and — woe to him who became her 

' slave ! And yet she looked so young, bo loveable, so — 
innocent ! I felt inclined to exclaimj like Rowland Hill 
to Lady Ersklne, " All this glory mnat pajis away, but 
thy soul must still live on ! " 

The ball closed with a Malakhoff polka, full of the 

roar-of-caniion effects in the music, but in which only a 

few couple trailed lazily along, in no condition to keep 

step with the music. They had called for champagne^ 

TOL. I. . O 
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but it would not foam : the pleasure both of life and of 
dancing was wanting. 

I was most amused by a couple, which, as I thought, 
looked like a country shoemaker and his wife, who 
danced with an enthusiasm and a gravity — and always 
together — which evidently showed that they were fully 
determined to have dancing and amusement enough for 
their money — (three francs being paid for entrance)— 
untroubled by the rest of the world. So might it be, 
the poor, honest couplet Of youth, beauty, or grace, 
they had none I At midnight the ball closed, and we 
wandered home in the lovely moonlight night. 

La Salp^trih'e. — I visited this place the following 
day. In this immense establishment is contained, in 
classified order, the greater part of the unfortunate of 
the capital, who formerly used to expose their misery 
openly. The number of persons cared for here amounts 
to about four thousand. Four hundred nurses attend 
to them, under the direction of physicians. Every par- 
ticular species of disease is attended to in its own divi- 
sion ; each peculiar division has its own peculiar house, 
its garden or grounds, and also its own physicians. I 
cannot sufficiently commend the order, cleanliness, the 
good air — nay, even comfort — which I found in this 
establishment, where, by wise centralization and admi- 
nistration, the municipal government of Paris assists a 
great portion of the wretchedness of its indigent popu- 
lation, and renders helplessness as bearable as possible 
by the care which is extended to it. 

I was least satisfied with the apartment in which the 
insane were kept — an immense attic, where they sate 
by hundreds ; and the unfortunate raving maniacs in 
their little rooms, which seemed to me quite too much 
like the cells in which wild beasts are kept. Perhaps it 
cannot be otherwise I Yet cleanliness prevailed even 
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here ; but the powerful women wKo had the charge of 
these uTifortunates of their own sex gave me small Con- 
fidence in their huraime treatment. 

The grounds in which theee poor people were walk- 
ing or sitting, at the time I was there^ are extensive; 
some of them were wildly leaping about under the 
treea, otherg were fighting. I was told that many of the 
women who dance at the Quai aitx Fleurs come into 
this section oi ha Salp^tn^re. 

It did me good to see, in another section, the cheer- 
ful and kindly manners of the nurses. 

" Wc think,'" said a joung, hanilaome nurse, "that it 
does the sick good to see peoj)le cheerful about them. 
Poor things, they have troiiUle enough with their own 
suiferiugs 1 " 

The viaita of relatives and frienda are permitted only 
during a certain part of the day. A mother hy there 
in her bed, wringing her hands in desptiir, calling for 
her eon : the allotted time was nearly over, and he had 
not come I 

It is a pleasure to turn from these scenes of human 
misery to others which awaken a hope of a better 
future. 

Foremost amongst these at the present time stands 
the Evangelical Church in Paris^ on account of its 
echool, its important deaconess institution, and its 
tenchera. It is from this church that for several years 
n numlier of sermons and spiritual orations have gone 
forlh into all lands where the French lanj^uaixe is 
spoken, with a new vitalizationj for the heart and for 
domestic life. 

It was from the bosom of this assembly that Adolphe 
Monod's "Dying Sighs" lately breathed forth consolation 
and peace for milltons of hearts in the whole Chri^tiaa 
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-world. It is there that A. Vinet's most gifted diaclplej 
the Swiss Ediiiond de Presan^Gj and hia distinguished 
fellow-labourera in the Revue Chrt^ttenne, open at the 
preaent time new prospects for Christiiin science and 
tlie Cburch hj a libei-alj true, Evangelical Protestant- 
ism, which ia not contented with a ne^tive etand- 
point against (JfitlioUcism, but opens itself to a full 
recngnitioQ of whatever tmth and ejEcellenee it con- 
tains ; audj at the sarae time following the example 
of A. Vinet, takes up the moat important productions 
of eotemporary literature, and examines them, not from 
a. narrow cliurchraanV point of view, but from one of 
true evangelical knowledge. 

Time and space fiiil me to say more of the growing 
life of this congregation, but it appears to me to have 
a great future before it. And if it be true that the 
present contlition of France bears evidence of a secret 
inward disease^ — and if it be tnie, as I have heard it 
wittily arddj that this is the result of the reformation 
driven inwards {la n^formntmn rentree)^ then it may be 
predicted with certainty that the re-establishment of ita 
health depends upon this reformation again corning to 
the surface with all its affluent result of ^italitj in. 
domestic life, schools, the qjinrch, and the state, 

I fenovr that a f;ood deal is done at the present time, 
even in the Catholic chiirchj at Paris, for the education 
and care of children ; nay, indeed, we may have Bome- 
thing to say on ibis subject at a later period. But no 
one can misjudge me when I have more hope of the edu- 
cation of a church wluch leads tke child to Christ JesuB, 
and iDcidcates his own responsibility to God and hts 
own conaeience, than of that which in the first place 
lead& him to the Holy Virgin Mary, and teaches a blind 
obedience to the Catholic churchj or to ita priests^ 
Obedience there must be, but not a bUjid obedience. 
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In tliat cage man knows not whether he obeys a God 
\ or an idol- 
There ig one feature of maer life in France which I 
cannot avoid meDtioning — tliis ia the newly -awakened 
I enthusiasm for its female heroine and martyr, Joan of 
iAtc. Michelet'g exceUent narrative of her history, 
F^after a moat conscientiously careful examination of all 
flources of information, haa brouglit forward, as it were, 
her figure in its peculiar purity and beauty, au superior 
'to the poet's Slaid of Orleans in ScliUler's trnt^'edy as a 
floble reality ia above even the noblest poera. This 
description seemg to have turned anew the heart and 
mind to this young heroic isaviour yf Fnince, Ariists 
[call forth again her form, both by pencil and chisel. 1 
saw various of these representations, one of which had 
been lately executed lor the church of Dom Remy. 
■JBut not one of these comes near in expression and 
truth tn the statue which the noble daughter of a king, 
herself an artiat, the young Princciss Cleraentine, exe- 
cuted* even before Michelet had perfected with the 
pen Ilia maatcrly picture. Love and sympathy in- 
1 spired the young sculptor in her work. This statue 
Btanda in the gallery of the Louvre : its beauty and 
power consist in the expression of the head and the 
rjclaBped hands. It ia simply Joan, the girl of Orleans, 
I'who geea nothing but her bleeding native land, ligteng 
to no other voieee than those in her inner being, which 
command her to go and save it—Joan when she left 
Tier father's house — Joan as she stood last on the pile 
l«at Koiien, when she, after the short season of darknees, 
ragain heard her inward voiceSj and heard them only 
when the flamea rose and rose ! 

Zouaves march in brilliant eastern coatunne back- 
wards and forwards in the streets and markets of Paris, 
reminJina the beholder of the la&t victoriouB move- 
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tnents of tho West againgt t^e Eivat — of victonea in 
Algeria and at Sebastopol. It ia the new picturesque 
outward trait which I recognized in Pari^. 

There were two scenes, however^ which I beheld 
there, which will live in my heart's meraoiy^ — the one 
of a heavenly, the other of earthly happincea. 
There I saw the dear old picturea which I saw 
ihirtj-five years ago, but which I have preserved in 
memory as if I had first seen them but yesterday. 
There I now saw a new oncj and stood riveted in 
enraptured contemplation of the "Ascension of the 
Virgin," by Murillo. I wiahed that I could brin^; the 
fallen women of the aaloons of Prado and Valentino to 
this Madoiinaj that they might fnll down before her as 
repentant Mugdalenea r I wished that all hu:nan beings 
could see this picture, and, beholding it, comprehend 
how the highest purity and love lead to a happiness so 
great, that no human heart on earth can comprehend) 
no tongue can express it. This picture of the Virgin 
breathes life, beauty, bliss : one seema to see the 
crimson of the cheeks grow pale before the light of 
heaven, as the flush of morning- pales before that of the 
Bun. Raphaera Madonnas are soulless and lifeless 
compared with this of Murillo. 

The second scene I saw in a little attic, up five 
flights of stairs. There lived a youni^, newly-married 
pair — lived there by daily labour, in the sweat of their 
brow. But the pure heart, and the frank dispoaitiouj 
love, confidence in each other, health, hope, and the 
ability, like the eparrowa On the roof, thankfully to en- 
joy every grain of corn which tUe hand oF the Father 
scatters upon their path — all these were fully pos- 
sessed by the young couple. They were Scandinavians, 
and had, by affection and industry, built for ihemselvea 
a coiitfurtable little abode amidst the volcanic capital 
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of France, the taanifold spectacles of wliicb. gave variety 
and wealth even, to their quiet hPe, The/ looked upon 
it all with undaz^led eyes, with the purity and serenity 
of the northern temperament, without being either con- 
founded or carried away by it, 

''The volcanic capital of France I" Yes, spite oi its 
quietness and emptinesSj for the moment I could not 
but feel that this wua like the pause of the volcano be- 
fore its outbreak. And can it be otherwise'? The 
present calmness of France is not based, like that of 
England — like that of Holland, and Sweden, and 
Switzerland— upon the consciousness of the nation, and 
its power of self-governmenti It haii^s upon the life- 
thread of one man — on that of Louia Napoleon. And 
people have no confidence in this man : I beard think- 
ing Ftenchmen acknowledge it. lie is the heliufinian 
for the moiiieutj but not for the future. No hi<^her 
principle — no initiative to a new life — has ascended 
wiih him to the throne, collecting the restless aspira- 
tions or endeavourg of the age and the people into a 
higher unity. Hei keeps together the old: he is a 
great police master. The quiet people of France wish 
him life and success, because they know that to be the 
condition of the nation's order, and the cahnneaa of 
life. But they acknowledge that the present state; of 
things h one of uncertainty and unheaUhineas. People 
live, as it were, proviaionallyj, because they muet, in 
any case^ live as long as they cfin ; but they see the 
sword of Drimoclea hanging above their heads. No 
large vlewSj no fresh waft from hope io the future, re- 
freshes the life of the day- — and the future of France is 
as dark as the glance of its Emperor. 

Yet still fortune favours bim — ^yet still the French 
army keeps guard around bis throne* But can the 
man who has broken his oath more than once, who has 
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Btolen from a noble rojal family — whose place he occu- 
pies — the half of its property, and who has sent thou- 
sands of his countrymen to die in exile worse than that 
of Siberia — can this man escape a Nemesis t 

I know that on the theatre of the world there are 
times and circumstances which can iiiniish an ezcnse 
for many things — for many deeds of the acting persou- 
ages ; and that Providence, at times, gires eren great 
criminals opportunity of atonement by great actions 
for former filings — opportunities to become the blessing 
of the people, and to acquire the name of great men. 
But no such laurels as yet crown Louis Napoleon.* 

* At the moment when I prepare these libes for the prees Louis 
Napoleon appears to be on the way to acquire them in the war for 
the liberation of Italy, and now, lastly, by his progranmie of 
peace, well worthy the attention both of princes and people. — 
AUienSj February ls(, 1860. — Author^s note. 
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Again in Switzerland — Hallway Irrq^larity — ^Vintage at Mon- 
treux — RomaDtic Uliisiona — New Adjuaiatance — -The First 
FriBoner of ChilloD — Winter Residence at Lausauoe — -War and 
Peace in Switaerland — Still Life — New Life and New Int-ercata 
— Young Italy, tta Patriots and Voets^^ itLwrgim^.utn tPItalia 
— ^The Waldenses in Piedmont — New Plana for my Journey — 
1 musb see Italy — Spring Life at Laceanne — Educational la- 
Btitntts — A. Viaet. 



I FLEW by express train frcmi Paris to the foot of the 
Jura, and there took the diligence wMch conveys the 
traveller across the mountains into Switzerland. It 
was late in the evening, and quite dark, when the train 
reached the Jura. la darkness and storm the passen- 
gers removed from the railway-carriages to diUgenceSj 
drawn by horses, a small hand-lantern being all the 
light afforded for this purpose. I requested that I 
might be placed in the same vehicle which contained 
my higgage, and I was assured that it should be so. 

I know not what the case might be for the other pas- 
sengers, but my luggage travelled to Geneva^ whilst I, 
towards morning, found myself on the way to Lausanne. 
AtLausanne I was obliged immediately to take the steam- 
boat which was going to Geneva, to look after my be- 
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longings. I was told at the diligence-office here that 
auch diaorderly proceedinga were not of unfrequent 
occurrence on the other side of Juraj and tha.t it waa 
wilful on the part of the officials there, that they might 
make a petty gain by the paymoat which they de- 
manded from travcllera for the restoration of their 
effects. 

Whether this be true or not I cannot say ; certain it 
ia that I spared neither care nor incjuiries to asciertnin 
that my lugg»2;e and myself travelled in company ; 
but to be certain that it waa so waa impossible in the 
general darknea:^^ of the station. 

I hiid great difficulty ia finding ray luggage at 
Geneva, and^ when I had done bo^ in gaining possession 
of it. And I must retnarkj once for all, and that with 
regretj upon the want of order, the want even of com- 
mon courtesy and humanity, which I often met with, 
at the railway offices of Switzerland, and which I 
never found greater in any other country whatever. 
Jtany travellers have experienced it as well aa myself, 
and conaplained of it, and therefore I mention it here. 
On this occasion^ at Geneva, 1 found this want in a 
more than ordinary degree. It ia a >'ery allowable 
thing thikt the gentlemen of the office should take their 
breaktast ; but that they should go away for that pur- 
pose at the very moment they had appointed for the 
traveller to find them at the office, in order to obtain 
Ilia effecta, and in the moment also in wliich he muat 
continue his journey^ Beema to me unallowahlcj much. 
leE& to be commended* In the present case theao 
gentlemen showed me my portmanteaus — at least, the 
locked door of the compartment which contained themj 
and — then went their way I I waited aome time, then 
aaked a young man who alone remained behind the 
deak, why I could not have my property delivered to 
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me f^-thsit I was that morning to proceed by steam- 
boat to Montreux, and heard already the signal given 
for its departure, I had been ordered to be at the 
office at eight o'clock that morning; it was now half- 
past cightj and^ — vrhj could they not give me that which 
belonged to me ? 

The young man replied^ with great indifference, that 
"the gentlemen were gone to breakfast; they would be 
back in time." 

I etill waited, standing — for a seat was not offered 
to me — vety tired, and very much fletomshed at this 
behaviour. Still worse distressed than iiiyaelf was a 
poor JSnvojiird, whose knapsack wns locked in the same 
compartment with my portmanteaus. He had to re- 
turn this morning to Savoy, where he had work. 
The steamer by which he had tu go had given signal 
after eipfnal of departure ; but the knapsack of the 
poor artizan was locked up, and the gentlemen who 
locked it up were gone to breakfast I The young miin 
at the desk repeated this information with admirable 
coolnese, and occupied himself by whistling ; whilst the 
poor Savoy;ird, almost beside himself with uneasiness 
and anxiety^ walked rapidly up and down the office, 
tore his curling dark hair, and, with his beautiful 
Italian ejcs full of tears, uttered words of despair. 
And the gentlemen were etill taking breakfast ! 

It was now nearly nine o^clock. At the last moment 
'they came bustling in, drew forth the luggage, and 
I lold me what I had to pay before I couh.l obtain pos- 
session of minCi It appeared to me unreasonable, and 
the whole conduct of the gentlemen more than sug- 
picioua; but there was now no time to dispute their 
demaiada — the steamer was on the point of leaving. 
There was notlilng left for me but to pay and take my 
propertyj or leave it in these thievish hands and go 
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away witliout It. 1 chose tKe latter^ because this con- 
duct appeared to me unjustifiable. How the poor 
Savoyard managed, 1 know not ; probably he was 
obliged to pny what tbej demanded ; and wliether or 
not he reached hig Tesael in time I was not able to 
adcertaiiij far 1 was scarcely oa board of mine when it 
was set in motion. 

The ecene of which I was here witness really 
annoyed me. I love Swias freedom, and the Swisa 
people i and it grieves me when 1 see ita free men not 
taking the paitis to be honeet and humane men, in ita 
best eignificance — gentlemen. The rude block may 
become an Apollo statue, but it must not imagine that 
it ia equally good in its first condition. 

At Montrenx I wished to eee the vintage which 
was now in progress. In the neighbourhood where 
Bousseau laid tlie scene of hie "Nouvelle Heloise," 
at MoDtreux, just opposite the rocks of Meillerie, at 
CiarenSj where people still wander in "bosquets de 
Julie/' there, I thought, the must beautiful rural 
festival of the year would have an especially romantic 
character ; but I deceived myself. Nothing could be 
more prosaic than the vintage m this cUatrict. Both 
man and woman went gravely and silently into the 
vineyards, gathered the clusters from the vine-stocks, 
bruised them in cKuriia in the fields, loaded them in 
carts, and drove them away to the wine-presses. There 
was nothing about it to distioguish it from any other 
labour. In this harvesting of that which God gives 
to make glad the heart of miin there was no enjoyment 
of life ; and yet this was the finest vintage that there 
had been for many years, 

I experienced one agreeable impression, that pro- 
duced by the kind manners and diapotiition of the 
country people towajda strangers, to whom they most 
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liberally presented the beautiful clusters, inviting 
I them also to purtaVe of the must, which streamed 
I from the wine-presseaT, and which is indeed the most 
idelieious drink anyone can imagine. And in the 
evenings you would meet on the roadg women return- 
ing home from their day*a work, carrying a part of itg 
wages on their heads, in lartre baskets full of grapes, 
the clusters and leaves of which Boraetimea garlanded 
them so beautifully that no artiat could have done it 
better if he bad wiished to represent a Ponsona. 

But the air wag cold; 30 cold that it penetrated me, 
both body and soul, which, perhaps, made me insensi- 
ble to the celebrated beauty of the Mantreux district. 
Its vast mountain •chain seemed cotdly to weigh me 
dovrn, and the lofty rock-wall of Meillcrie, Deni du 
Midi, and Dent iPOche, cloaed up my view, and 
deprived me too early of the little sunj^hine which the 
autumn stltl permitted. I ^ftvf regularly ill-tempered 
on thnae lofty rsountainSj and felt myself shut up in 
Montreus as if within the walk of a fortress. I could 
not but remember the expreseton of a Dutch gentle- 
man, " that Switzerland is a very pretty cotintryj only 
it is a pity that the lofty moTintaina prevent One from 
eeeing it ! " 

At Montreal I was obliged to climb to a consider- 
able height amongst the monntains to obtain anything 
like an open view ; and thi.4j when gained, was nothing 
but the lake and its Alpine heights. A wide horizon J 
is not to hfi found, and without that I never feel myself; 
happy. 

The little town of Montrenx lies like an eagle'a neat 
upon its) mountain summit, and a rich frin^re of goldeo 
Btonecrop shines along the ridge of the house-roofs. 
Within doors you not unfrequently find comfort, and 
the view from the wiudowa ii great in height and 
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depth, but the streets are winding and dark ; heaps of 
manure meet one everywhere. "The country peoplej" 
remarked an amiable SwUa lady, apologetically, " see 
in t]]eai the n;old which makes the fields riqh and the 
grapes juicy I " 

I kuienied that my eyes and my noae were too pro- 
eaic to take in this poetical point of view. 

The Ciiatle of Chillon Hses out of the wavos of Le- 
man, on the shore of Montreux, masisiTe fwid gloomy, 
but infinitely picturesque. I visited it one gray cold 
November day ; visite J its tower, its state-room, torture- 
thaniherjOul/Uettes, anditsdeep, large dunr^eon vuult, rest- 
ing upon the rock foundations, Byron haa In&cribed hia 
name at the foot of one of the massive pillars j hig 
prisoner of Chillon has inscribed it on the heart of 
mankind. But there is a more beautiful poem than 
that of Byron on the last political prisoner of Chillon, 
Bonivard; namely, the history of its first prisoner, the 
Count of Wida, which the chronicler has preaerrecl, 
and the noble historian, L, Vulliemin, has lately given 
to the reading world. Between the two prisoners Ilea 
the period of five hundred years. 

One of the towers of Chillon elevates itself above all 
the others, large, massive, squnre^ and of a much older 
date ; it is called to this day " Wala'a Tuwer." 

It stood solitary in the dreary region, an object of 
fear and horror, when, one day in the year 830, an 
armed troop approached the gloomy tower, and placed 
there a prison cr^ with silence and deep mystery. But 
by degrees it was whispered through the neighbour- 
hood who it was* It was the noble Count of Wala, 
the friend and general of Charlemagne, one of the chief 
men of the empire, lately Abbot of Corbie. Charle- 
magne's weak son, Louis, displeased by the severe 
censure which the honest Wala passed upon his mode 
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of ffOTGmniGntj and the evil practices of" Judith^ hig 
"wtfcj caused him to be taken from his aaylum of Cor- 
bie, and cast into the Tower of Chillon. 

"He continued a prisoner there for many years, 
without receiving; any visitor," says his biographer, 
Pascase Rudbert, " except the angeL-*, whmh in every 
place know how to find their way to the heart of the 
upright," 

" Wala, like St, Augustin, believed in an eternal 
Word, which continually commuuicatea itself to the 
humaa soul; and his faith in God, the inexhauatible 
fountain of all consolation, preserved him from being 
cast down." 

One (lay the doora of the prison were opened to this 
KudbertiJSj the friend of ffahu He conveyed to the 
captive a raeaaage of peace from the Emperor. Libertyj 
favour, and honour vrere offered to Wala if he would 
recall his severe exprcssionsj and confess tliat he had 
erred. Wala steadfastly refused. **IIow," eaid he, 
"would the Supveme Judge regard itj if I should pro- 
iDOunce on raygelf the sentence of a liar, if I should 
abandon the path of justice and ti'uth? Believe me, 
my brother, that it is better that we continue on the 
way into which the grace of God has led ub, and main- 
tain our hearts firm In hope. We shall then, at last, 
enter into eternal life I " 

"I wEis silent, I was abashed," writes Rudbertus, 
'^when I heard Wala apeak thus. I saw clearly that 
he, undaunted about hia own intereataj only thouglit 
upon the objects of his ardent love — God, his native 
landj the Church, atid the good of the people. 

"During our conversation we lieard the waves of 
Leman breaking af^ainsfc the walls of tlie prison. Wala 
directed his gaze upon the unquiet waters, and accii8-f 
tomed to listen for God's voice in nature, aa well as in 
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hia own heart, he heard the foaming waves speak to 
him of God. Their ebb and flow told him of Divine aid 
in human affairs ; the immovability of the rock against 
which they broke was an image to Mm of the stability 
of the soul which has its life in God. 

" * Thus far may you come, and against these walla 
shall your proud waves be stayed ! * said Wala, with a 
calm brow and a bright glance over the excited waters. 

'* Like the exiled seer in Patmos, he rent asunder the 
veil of futurity, and, nourished by the Divine mys- 
teries, he seemed to have entered already into the 
portals of the kingdom of Heaven." 

The doors of the dungeon opened some years after- 
wards to the noble captive, who was summoned to me- 
diate between the sons of King Louis. He crossed 
the Alps between Switzerland and Italy more than 
once upon the same errand. The last time, happy at 
the tidings of peace, of which he was the bearer to 
Tuscany, when he fell sick, and, reaching the convent 
of Bobio — where he was elected Abbot — he died 
amongst his brethren. His body was interred beside 
that of Columban. 

Such was the first prisoner of Chillon. Chillon is a 
prison at the present time ; but no longer for prisoners 
of state. It contains now many criminals, and amongst 
them a young murderer, of good family. There is a 
chapel within the castle, in which the prisoners attend 
divine service. 

Several pleasant acquaintance rendered the weeks 
spent at Montreux still more agreeable, and I enjoyed 
many beautiful sunny hours in their handsome houses on 
the ehore of Lake Leman. I frequently met in these 
circles Professor Jules Bonnet, who has published 
excellent biographical sketches of Olympia Morata, 
and the daughters of Curione, and who is now occu- 
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pied with enquiriea into the fato of the Froteatants 
in Italy. He ia young, and himself a Provencal, he 
declaims the native songs of the Froven^l poet, Jasmin^ 
in the most charming manner. 

But "La Vaudaine" blew violently; the poplars 
before my windows became once more scant of leaves ; 
the waves hurled themselves with heavy blows agaiast 
the shore, I seemed during the night to hear in them 
many sighs. The withered leaves fell in the beautiful 
groves, "bouquets de Julie," and the autumn wind 
whistled as it does everywhere else. I longed for 
repose in good winter quarters, and towards the end of 
Kovember I removed to Lausanne. 

In Lausanne, through the kind . intervention of 
Madame Yinet, I obtained a friendly home with a 
kind and noble-minded widow lady. Two pretty 
young girls beautified it. My room was light and 
spacious ; it faced the midday sun, and afforded a fine 
view across the deep valley, through which Ufion cuts 
its foaming way to the beautiful terrace of Mont 
Benon, and thence to the lake and the mountains of 
Savoy, which here, at a distance, please me better than 
at Montreux. 

The days passed on calmly and pleasantly. I lived 
in profound quietness, with my books and my silent 
thoughts, receiving visits and visiting the churches. In 
the evenings the little family of boarders assembled 
round the lamp, and took it by turns to read aloud. 
By this means I made acquaintance with the latest 
and most celebrated writers of Switzerland, Topfer and 
Bitzius, 

Topfer belongs to French Switzerland, and has writ- 
ten a number of novels, in which he describes its pecu- 
liar life with sportive, good-tempered humour, especially 
as it exists in the more cultivated middle-classes. Of 
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peculiar characters there are few — of peculiar ideas, 
nose; but detail, certain states of the soul, scenery, 
natural appeariincea, and human dispoeitions, ore oftea 
excellently given. The reader perceives an amiable 
good-nature shining through all, like a golden back- 
ground to hia picturea. He is a good genre-painter^ 
Occaaionally he combats a popular prejudice — as in the 
novel Le Preshytere, the belief ^o prevalent amongst the 
peasants, of the goodness or reprobation of certain races 
in consequence of the child*a unavertable inheritance of 
the parents* vicea or virtues. Thia Topfer has refuted 
with much feeling and earnestness. He has, in most 
of hia emaller novelsj merely endeavoured bLimelesalj 
to amuse himself ami others; and in thia he baa suc- 
ceeded, I would defy the moat sullen disposition to read 
JLe Col iT Anternef MsH many others of this class, without 
being betrayed by them into hearty peala of laughter, 

Bitziujt is an author of higher pretension. Although 
he also \i a genre-i>ainterj yet his figures are more pe- 
culiar and living : they are dr^twn from reality, Hia 
earnestncBs is deeper, hia humour irore keen— often 
more bitter. He belongs to German Switzerlandj and 
haa written, under the pseudonym of "Jeremias 
Gotthelf/* novels and romances in German, whieh 
wholly describe peasant life and mannerSj especially in 
the Canton Bern, where he holds a living. He is said 
not to be the best of spiritual shepherds* His descrip- 
tions, however, of popular life are excellent. That 
which Fieldinof and Hogarth were in their own coun- 
try^ Eitzius is for Switzerland, He exhibits the low 
and laughable rather than the good in human nature; 
but when he does the latter it takes a strong hpld upon 
the heart. BesideSj every one of liia pictures \a true to 
nature — naive, living. He ia a great artist of the 
Flemish Bchooh 
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Whilat we, in our little circle, were living on in our 
quiet way, tbe whole of Switaei'lond was arniina; itself 
for war. The revolution of Neuchatel — (bnt '* tempest 
in a glass of water" — had prodiiceil ita serious conee- 
quences, and far greater than mfiuy peofile expected. 
Prua<ia appeared m arma against Swilzerland ; Swit- 
zerland rose up to defend herself and her own againat 
Prussia. All differences, all contentions, whether small 
or great, were now forgotten between the Swiss Can- 
tons. They rose up like one family — like one man — 
for the defence of the common fiitherland : the Forest 
Cantons, aa well aa Pnya do Vaud nnd Greneva — Zurich 
and Friburg — the isolated Graubundten — the Italian- 
epeakicg Tessin — each emulated the others in sending 
men and means for the same object — all armed them- 
Belvea for the Sworn Confederacy. And not they 
alone : the eame spirit moved in the Swiss out of Swit- 
zerland. The electric telegraphs worked day and ni^ht, 
bringing messages from the Swiss in Turin, Milan, 
Vienna, Paris, London ; from wealthy bankers, who 
forwarded large suma of money for the expenses of the 
war; from young arlizans, who were ready to leave 
their workshops, and place themselves under the ban- 
ners of their native lund. Nor were even young men 
of aflHnence behind them. '"^My mother is herself 
packing my knapaack at this moment^ and I hasten to 
join the array/' wrote a wealthy young man from 
Vienna. 

The enthusiasm was univeraal. It would even hare 
seized upon me if I had really believed that war would 
take place ^ but^ — I do not know how it was — I did not 
believe it, even when I saw mothers and wives weeping 
in the square Xa Rlporne^ and taking leave of their sons 
and husbaadsj who were setting out to the carap ; and, 
from the moment when I knew that tbe Federal Go- 
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vernment had applied to the Emperor of France, re- 
questing his mediation, I ^elt certain of the fortunate 
termination of the war for Switzerland, without a sword 
being drawn. 

Louis Napoleon was a citizen of Switzerland, Ever 
since his childhood, which was passed on the banks of 
Lake Constance, in the Castle of Arenaberg, has he 
been regarded as a son of the country. They had 
given him an asylum there at the time when his life 
and liberty were in danger — they had refused to sur- 
render him to Louis Philippe ; and now, in its hour of 
danger, Louis Napoleon could not disappoint the land 
which had been so faithful to him in his time of need; 
and he who was already in his childhood known for % 
kind of gentle self-willedness, by means of which he 
managed to carry out all his schemes — so that his mo- 
ther, Queen Hortense, used to call him mon doitx tStu 
— would not he, now that he was a man, and seated on 
the throne of France, find or devise the means of ac- 
complishing his will in so good a cause? Of this I 
was certain, and I therefore felt quite easy about Swit- 
zerland. It was, however, interesting to me, in the 
meantime, to see the general rising — the general spirit 
in the Confederate States — the unity of feeling for the 
common native land, in these Cantons — most of which, 
however, knew very little of the rest, except that they 
were Sworn Confederates. 

"If this war should go forward," I wrote, in my 
diary, in the month of December, ** it will lead to a 
more inward union of the Swiss Cantons than would 
fifty years of peace." 

In the Free Church special meetings and prayeirs 
were held for the averting of the threatened danger. 

Neither did the ladies remain inactive. They estab- 
lished unions all over the country — ^they made collec- 
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tions, purchaaej materialsj and preparetl warm i:;nrdfi8iit* 
lor the defenders of the fatherland who must go out to 
fight in the present bitterly-cokl winter. I, too, set 
myself to knit a pnir of mSttena — but they were not 
finir-hed before pence was establl^hetl. Louis Napoleon 
mediated to the advantage of Switzorlnnd. Switzerland 
was to retain Neuchatel, which Canton sljould becotiie, 
in a Btill more intimate innnner than forraerlyj a portion 
of the Kwiss Oonfederacy. Ultra patriota, it ia truc^ still 
cried out against the too great concession to Prussia, 
hnt the quieter and more prudent party throughout the 
country were unanimous tliut the Federal Government 
had done the widest and best which wjia possible. The 
Swiss army was rccnllcd from the frontiersj and the 
festivals of war were changed into festivuld of peace. 
The 7e Deum was sung in the churches. 

Thug began the new year of 1857* The Swiras 
Cantons resumed their life of tranquillity^ the work of 
their railwayis, tkeir common improvements^ and — their 
petty quarrels. 

Hy visits to the churches of different sects, bj 
conversation witli persons who were both in favour of 
and opposed to the Established Clmrch, I endeavoured 
to acquire an accurate knowledge of the relationship 
between the Established Church and the Free Churches, 
as well as of its relationship to the religious life in the 
heart of a people ; and I came to the conclusion that 
both forms of et'cleslasticat life are necessary in a state, 
if that life will attain to a condition of normal develop- 
ment and full consciousness. The Established Church 
— the old nursing mother — is the conservative power, 
•whichj whilst it faithfully preeervea the great traditions 
and ancient forma, yet^ with a liberal spirit, opens its 
embrace to receive the many half-matured, uncertain. 
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or, as it were, still unsettled eouls^ vflitch desire indeed, 
but yet citnnot bi jn^ themselves to a ^tate of stjubilitj. 
She is not inquisitorial towards her own ; slic is tolerate 
vit!i regard to inner conviction ; she merely requires a 
certain obedience in the outwnrd. It is only in 
countries where sects are forbidden \>y law, nnd the 
etate-eliurch alone rules, tiiat she becomes despotic and 
dflnjiferoiis to young soukj who are not seldom forcibly 
compelled to partake of their first Holy Cotnraunionj 
or thrust forth out of the pale of the churchy which 
Rppeara to them rather a police-institution than a path- 
way to the kingdom of God. It is very diflPerent in 
countries where the Free Church and Christian sects 
have equal civil rights. These churches are exclusive, 
intolerant; but they are, at the eame time, honestj and 
tbey have the life of conviction. They are frequently 
one-sided, but they require a fixed creed; they cloae 
their spiritual djors to those who will not accept it ; 
they will neither recoguize things done by halves, nor 
any secret reservation ; they require decision and 
candour, Tliey compel people to become keen ques- 
tioners of their own state ; they will not accept an 
acquiescence which is merely outward. No youthful 
soul is canipelleJ by them to the Lord a table. If the 
young acknowledge themselvea not ready, not suffi- 
ciently faithful aayet, the teachers defer the ecclesiasti- 
cal ceremony, and advise ths disciple to wait, and 
continue to learn and consider, until he can, with a, 
full conviction, acknowledge bimself aa a Christian 
before the congregation. 

Such, at least, is the case in the Free Church of the 
Canton Vaud, that daughter of the spirit of Vinet. 
The Free Church roquirca that the course of life shall 
bear witness to the faith ; she therefore becomes often, 
enough inquisitorial towards her members. The pastor 
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Eometimes excludes from the Lord's tabic such aa he 
confiiJers unworthy to be present at it; thus, for 
example, it has happened ia the small cliureh congrej^a- 
tions whichj in L.tuaatmej have gathered themselves 
around certain preacher?!, remarkable for their gifts 
ag well as personal characterj and have split off from 
the great eccleeiastical community. lo these small 
cong re orations the individual character and influence of 
the preacher ia of great importance. 

I sum up my statement thus: The State or 
Narional Church is good, because it is the maternal 
nurse which preserves the old life and nourishes the 
new, at the same time that it pravents its degenerating 
into licentiousness and individual fancies. 

The Free Churches are good^ because they incite and 
develop the spiritual life, the free thought^ liberate 
the individual^ compel him to self-decisioUj and — (hey 
prevent " the mother " from falling to sleep. But both 
mother and child, both the old and the young, are 
needed for the people and for tlie state ; they mutually 
incite each other, and work together for the full de^ 
veloptnent of the religious consciouaness and life. 

I now return to my own life in Switzerland. It was 
good, tranquil, agreeable, but — not inspiring. There 
was good preaching and f^ood work, and a eiifficiency 
of good society ; but I felt the want of large views, 
of breadthj of horizon. The Church spoke merely of 
the salvation of the individual bolI; it turned away 
from science, and from the largeness of general life, aa 
if it did not concern "our city," Higher life and 
interests came to me from a distance^ — came from the 
country on the other side of the Alps. 

A Eoninu fugitive, who had lived in Liausanne since 
the unsuccessful revolution of 1848, and ■ who was 
called Professor Arduini, commenced a course of 
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lectures on the more modern Italian literature. He 
was an ardent patriot ; had taken part in the Italian 
struggle for liberty both in word and spirit. His 
lectures were, before everything else, intended to ex- 
hibit the national party in the young, feeling, thinking, 
aspiring Italy. 

In my far-distant, northern land, I had, like many 
another, listened with sympathy to the exulting shout 
of Italy on the ascension of Pio Nono to the Papal 
throne. Italy hailed him as her saviour from foreign 
oppression. The heart-rending biography of Silvio 
Pellico's "Le Mie Prigione," imprisonment In Spielberg, 
had found its way to our home, and taught us to detest 
the power of Austria over Italy. We contemplated 
with joy the handsome, benevolent features of the new 
liberator in the portraits which were sent to us of him. 
They seemed to promise a bright future for the beauti- 
ful, long-subjected country ; but the scene soon 
changed — delirious festivities, and great words, and, 
soon after, bloody oppression, darkened the bright 
scene. The flames of freedom seemed to ascend in 
smoke ; and from the Italy lately so loftily ostentatious, 
but so soon again subjected, we turned away — too 
readily mistrusting her, too easily grown cold towards 
her. Other European nations had done the same. Iq 
Switzerland, the nearest neighbouring country to 
Italy, I had lived for several months without once 
having heard its name mentioned. People had no 
knowledge of its literature ; they never inquired about 
its life. It was only when some new nocturnal attempt 
of Mazzini's was related in the newspapers that the 
public attention was turned thither for a moment, and 
people shrugged their shoulders, and thought no more 
on the subject. The name of Mazzini, and his crafty, 
bloody outbreaks, had become in the eyes of the rest 
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of Europe representative of the effnrta for freedom in 
Itfllj, find these seemed to resemble the fcver- 
jiuroxysma of a pick man. No wonder that ifc hnil 
fallen into digcredlt. • 

Piedmont alone etood amongst the Italian states as 
an object of esteem ancl hope for a constitution:iIly free 
people ; but it Bfood alone, a ^n\n\\ state at the foot of 
tlie Alps, and all the rest of Italj lay enchained hy 
deP'pollc princes.. 

1 now learned, for the first time, that thia Italy had 
a national party advocating liberty, but in a B[nrit very 
different from that of Mazzinij and in opposition to its 
red flag- — one whieh^ with the power of ideas, with the 
word and with the spirit, openly combated for the 
liberty of Italy, both the inward aa well ae the outward. 
Around thi^ white t^iisr I saw aj^^emljled the noblest 
patriotfij poetSj and stateBraen of young Ttidy, from 
Alfieri to U^o FoscolOj Gioberti, Guerazzi, Nicolini, 
GiUiStij Lambnischini, Azeglio, and many others, who 
are living and labouring at this moment for the work 
of a peaceful liberation, the greater number in Pied- 
mont, where alone of all the Italian states they can 
find shelter and safety. I learned that quite near 
to me, on the other side of the Alps, lived a noble 
[people, who were silently eighing after a freedom for 
which it fought and bled, but which it did not possess 
Btren;;th enough to defend a^ainat powerful foes, both 
inwHrd and outward ; I learned that its heart beat and 
still burned, although eileutly bleeding beneath the 
foot of the oppressor, 

I sent for Signer Arduini to become my instructor. 
I read with him Dante^ but soon laid him aside for the 
Jntcst poets of Italy : Gluati, eo nobly bitter, so warm 
for hi3 motber-latid {Povera Madre!) as be calls her; 
Nicolinij whose tragedy, Amoldo da Bre&da, advocates 
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the rights of conecience, in a style so noble and beauti- 
ful, I became acquainted wilh the efforts of young 
Italy for a better education, of her youthj for the free- 
dom (ff thought and the ennobling of life, and I heard 
the names of noble women mentioned as amooj^st the 
friends of the native land. At the same time, I read 
the history of the Waldeneea. I also now learned, for 
the first time, that this little heroic flock of the oldeat 
church, after ccnturicB of persecutions, and of renewed 
Cfimbat for its faith and its freedom, haJ, withUi a few 
yeara, won this* liberty, and now lived happily in the 
valleys of Piedmont, protected by the king of that 
counlry, and acknowledged by the laws as a portion of 
iU free people, and jiarticipant of ita rights, la my 
youth I had read of the bloody persecutions of the 
Waldenaes, those finst Protestfints against the Romish 
Church. I snppo?e(l them to have been long since ei- 
pclledj and to have vanished from the face of the earth; 
and behold, they lived, they flourished anew, flourished 
now aa they had never done before, and that quite near 
to uiel The little " light that ehineth in Jarkness" — 
the device and type of the Waldenaes — had now come 
forth from tJie dackness, and shone like the star of the 
morning in the heaven of Italy. 

How all this affected and animated me ! Italy, the 
cck'^brated museum of art; Italy, the homo of hcautiful 
ruijis and palaces — of a einging, Miiccaroni-eating, /ar^ 
mfini!(?-loving people — the admired hind of the Pope, of 
artiats and tourists, had never bo much interested me 
before. 

Hut Italy — ^the Niobe of nations — defending, witli 
half-broken heart, the youngest child, hope, in her 
bosom ; Italy, after long, dark centuries, awakened to 
new life, languiahinc»; after light, liberty, a higlier hu- 
manity ; longing to become herself a pure, harmonious 
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note in the choir of free peoplea ; — this Italy attracted 
me with irresistible power. I rcaolvRd to set out thia 
very year to Italvy to search into its hidden life, to lay 
my hand testingly upon its heart. 

" Speranze d*IttiHa, Risorgimento iVItaliaP were con- 
tioiiEilly bright thoughts in my soul. The^e thoughta 
warmed me with nn Inner fire. There waa need of it. 
The winter was very cold ; I had never before suffered 
BO much from the severity of the aeaaon. In Sweden 
people Heivb goad rooms and fire-placesj and if they can 
purcha&e fuel for themsclvea they need not suffer from 
cold there. The midts and the snow-alush made heaven 
and earth bo gloomy that Lake Leman seemed, as in the 
old timea^, a desprt lake, and the country around it 
"a region lost in cloud." Sametimca the air was dry 
and ^ey-eoldj bitter and biting, extremely disagreeable 
diiriug a whole weefc^s continuance. Ladies sat with 
their feet upon chaufferettea both at church and at 
home, but &till suffered from cold handg. 

The severe winter was uot, however^ of long duration; 
and sometimes, even while it lasted, days intervened so 
enchiintincfly beautiful, so filled with aprin^-sun and 
spring-intimationSj that I was, as it were, intoxicated 
by them, and forgot the cold weather that waa past; 
but it poon returned. 

I Durinj; an interval of this agreeable weather I paid 
a viisit to Mor^^es, where I spent some beautiful days 
with my friends, the Alexia Forels. The conversation 
with them and the litllc circle of interesting per&ona 
who mot at their houae, together with a visit to the 
superior school for younp^ girls, which ia one of the dis- 

rtinguishing characteristics of that little town, made 
these days rich. I beard lectures delivered here by 
excellent teachers ; such, indeed, as I had never heard 
before, and how happy I thought were the youBg 
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girls to be thns educated into thinking, ^scriininatin<r 
hnman beings! I looged to bare been once more* 
young,- to bare eat as a pnpil upon these benches.* 
OhI my lost youth! Yet thou wast not lost, thou 
season of longing and suffering; thou taughtest me 
much, though I did not then understand it. I have 
understood it since ; and that my desert-wandering had 
its hidden meaning and its purpose. God be praised! 

Towards the close of February spring commenced in 
real earnest, and then with a power and beauty which 
surpassed all my ima^nings of what it would be, and 
which attuned my soul to a perpetual thanksgiving 
Bong. The fields became all at once verdant and 
covered with flowers (for during the short winter the 
gras5 has not time to become yellow and die, as it does 
in the north), and an indescribably living murmur of 
rushiDg streams and cheerful children's voices, of sing- 
ing birds and insects, arose in the calm sunlit air from 
earth towards heaven. The snowy diadem melted 
from the lof^y Dole on the Jura chain, and the crimson 
glow of morning and evening shone with inimitable 
clearness and splendour above it. Leman lay tranquil 
as a mirror, and in the evenings the fiery column of 
the setting sun sank into its clear bosom, seeming to 
penetrate far down into its depth. Add to this, the 
air was as fresh, as pore, as light, as the breath of a 
child. 

It seemed to me as if earth were preparing itself for 
the visit of a God, and even I stood as if in a state of 
expectant waiting, as for something unusual which waa 
about to happen. Nothing happened, however; no- 
thing except la hise is entered in my diary, but not 
altogether conformably with truth, because the nortb- 
wiod came indeed to put an end to the enchanting 
scene; but this spring nevertheless was blessed to me 
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from the quiet growth of my own spiritual life, and 
from the acquaintance of several interesting persona 
whom I met in society, to which I now devoted my- 
self more than I had hitherto done. 

Lausanne no longer possesses any of that life which 
riveted Voltaire and many intellectual travellers to the 
place, and caused its social circle to revive the name of 
society du printempSy but it is still rich in good, culti- 
vated, and very amiable individuals. I became ac- 
quainted with many thinking and agreeable men, 
belonging to the teachers of the university ; and the 
young, noble-hearted, truth-loving Professor Homung 
became my friend. But, above all, it did me good to 
Bee and to hear Professor Vulliemin. I never con- 
versed with him without feeling my hope of the ultimate 
triumph of the good more strong ; without more clearly 
comprehending the development of human and political 
life into freedom and self-decision. Because the Ideal 
of life is very clearly revealed to the mind of this 
thinker. 

I found amongst the ladies also many amiable cha- 
racters, and I heard many a time words from their lips 
worthy of remembrance for their depth and for their 
wisdom of life which they expressed. I saw the ex- 
cellent Madame Vinet, but seldom, however, because 
she was confined to her home by the severe and in- 
curable sickness of her only son. But every moment 
which I spent with her remained as a point cf light in 
my soul. 

La SocietS de la jRtte du Bourg is peculiarly that 
of the aristocracy of the city, and keeps itself tolerably 
exclusive to its own hill. It gives choice dinners — is 
possessed of wit and worldly wisdom. Before all 
others, I bear in memory a young lady, with light-blue 
eyes and golden hair ; and an old lady — but so witty, 
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80 gayj and good, that one became irresistibly animated, 
and, when* with her, again young. 

The other society of the place — which appeared to 
me to belong to the sphere of the UniTersity — ^was 
more grave, more genuine ; a simple, unpretending 
family life. Very few social circles can boast of a fe- 
male character like that of Clara Monneron, the daugh- 
ter of Profe83or Monard, now in Bonn — so noble, 
lovely, so gifted, and, at the same time, so perfectly 
modest. Our souls met one evening, when I was argu- 
incr with one of the most distinguished teachers of the 
Free Church, for thejightof the truth-seeking heathen 
to an entrance into the kingdom of heaTcn ; and I 
found myself unexpectedly supported by young Mme. 
Monneron, who, with an expression of surprise in her 
gentle voice, said — " What t Do you not believe that 
every soul which honestly seeks God will ultimately 
attain to himt" 

I saw her but seldom, which I regretted. I went out 
in many directions — she seldom left home ; but it wa3 
always a pleasure to me to converse with her. Her 
soul possessed the same etherial beauty as her counte- 
nance. One recognized the author of the charming 
little book "Augustin:" one seemed to hear an angel 
speak of earthly affairs. 

I have also to thank a young lady in Lausanne A>r 
the following observation : — 

" What a number of important facts present them- 
selves in life, both with regard to soul and conscience, 
which are passed over by the historian. It belongs to 
us women to preserve and implant these sacred memo- 
ries in the heart of childhood, and, so doing, to keep 
alive the sacred fire in the home ! " 

On Sunday afternoons the population of Lausanne, 
of all classes, may be seen abroad on the promenades 
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around the Inke, garlanded ns it ia wilh tiIIils, groun(]B, 
and Alp3. It ia a tranquil life, but holiday-like and 
beautifid. Generally- &pe;iking, life id enjoyed here in 
a quiet manner, even by the avtizan class of tlie popula- 
tion. Now and then there h an exception to this rule, 
but then it is owing to foreign influences. 

In February waa the fair. One side of the square 
Xfi Rfjiorne — at the foot of La CiU, with its niaiijniticeiit 
old cathedral — was occupied by the bootha of the coun- 
try peoplej and everything waa 6tilent and quiet. On 
the other aide, however, of the square stootl the French 
traders, in their tiarringea or booths, wlio kept up an 
imnaenae talking and merriment, 

""\^^lo'll have these handkerchiefs'?" cried one. " I 
paid for them fifty frauca a-piece, but I'll sell them to 
you for five-and -twenty — nay, for fifteen — twelve— - 
seven — five — three — two — one franc and seventy-five 
centimes I Nay, for one-and-fifty— one-and-thirty- 
one-and-twenty-five — oae-and-fifteen — - one-and- ten— 
one-and-five^ — -<^h5 franc a-piece / Who has one franc 
in hig pocket? AVhat \ you have not even ninety cen- 
times f — not one I That is miserable 1 You could 
never lay out your money better!" — and so on. Ano- 
ther cried — " See thid trows ere-piece, direct from Paris- 
If you buy it, you may be dresaed like a princSj a cap- 
tainj an advocate, a syndic! It cost me one Imndred 

francs, but I'll sell it to you for fifty — nayj for " — 

and then an abatement commenced on the sime scale as 
before. "Now, who will have it, lift up their hands. 
What I Has nobody any money ? Buy it all the 
same — that's nothing. There I " and the tronsers-piece 
flew into the embrnce of a aubstanlial old woman^ — • 
'* there I That is not merchandise which I aell you, 
but a present which I make you I" A third commended 
a little flute — "An English flutej mounted with the 
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purest silrer ! " It bad cost fifteen francs, but he lyould 
sell it for five : abatement then fullowed, as before. 
'' Ah, well, yon have not any money with you. Bat 
for these handkerchiefs', however — ^buy them I It ie 
handsome, look yon, to go out on a Sunday with a 
corner of one hanging from each pocket, to show that 
you have money to spend on both sides ! " 

Each dealer shouts, and fights, as it were, with both 
arms, whilst he throws off, one after another, necker- 
cliief, coat, waistcoat, and stands there in his shirt* 
sleeves. One, who appears to be more of a montieur 
than the others — because he wears a hat, and they only 
caps — stands in a cabriolet, and recommends, with pe- 
dantic loquacity, Tarious razors which he fiourishes 
about, and makes to glitter in the bright sunshine, be- 
fore the eyes of the spectators. Every shouting dealer 
collects around him a crowd of listeners : these, how- 
ever, are circumspect purchasers, and don't permit 
themgelves to be decoyed. Now and then a handker- 
chief, a paper of buttons, a hank of thread, fiies into 
the embrace of a peasant woman or girl, and whilst 
they thoughtfully examine the wares, and slowly search 
for their small coin, the dealer has turned himself to 
other customers, in perfect security that he will be 
paid. He who shouts the loudest, and makes the most 
violent gesticulations, attracts the greatest number of 
people around him. Here descends one who is wearied 
with shouting, and another steps up in his place with 
fresh vigour — earrings in his ears, moustache over his 
lip, and the look of a Merry Andrew. He takes a 
couple of belts in his hands, and begins — not to shout^ 
but to roar and bellow, so that he can be heard over the 
whole market, and the voices of all the other dealers 
are overpowered. This produces great effect : the peo- 
ple leave all the others to gather around this stentoriaa 
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ehouter, and evidently expect an uncoramonly aTQUsing 
spectacle. And amusiiig atid uncommon was that 
scene assured]/, and entertaining, also, to behold at the 
foot of buildings bearing the date of centariea — of the 
snow-covered Alps, which stood aroiind like a magnifi- 
cent Colosseum, beneath the clearest dark-blue heaven ! 
The sun ahone warmly — ^the bella of the Cathedral 
lang : it was a &cene of southern life. 

One eTenin<^ I paid a visit to the Darbyite congre^i- 
tion. The Darbyitea are a kind of modern Quakers : 

F their community is governed by its elders — priests they 
have none. Any person can speak in the chui'cb, ac- 
cording to the inspiration of the Spirit. I believe that 
the founder of the sect, Mr. Darby— an EngliBhrnan — 
is fitill living* ' Of late this sect has found numerous 
adherents at Lausanne, and in other parts of tlie Can- 
ton Vand, The I/auaanne congresration was this even- 
jng especially large. Its principal leader is said to be 
now absent. Three or four men spoke feebly, and 
without talent. All spoke of the certainty of accept- 
ance in Christ for any one who would believe in him. 
The hymna took up again the same theme, and com- 
pared the believers to " sheep which grazed in rich pa&« 
ture-meadowB, in the perpetual sunshine of grace." 

I found the pasture-meadows — that is to say, within 
the congregation — very meagre of intelligence. I also 
became exceedingly sleepy, and many of the good sheep 
there were eleepy too. 

The Darbyites are celebrated for the gravity and 
moi-ality of their quiet life, as well as for the assistance 

h which they mutually render each other. 
The I3th of March was the election-day In the 
Canton Vaud — indeed in the whole of the Swiss 
Cantons. I heard upright men, themselves electors, 
earnestly deplore the want of honeaty and candour 
VOL, I, Q 
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which is exhibited on these occasions, or whicli these 
occasions bring forth. Intrigues and hypocrisy abound. 
A noble-minded man gave it as his opinion that an 
absolute monarchy was a better form of govornment 
for mankind ! 

I did not agree with birn. We must purchase, I 
said, that which is good in freedom, that which is noble 
in freedonij with the dangers of freedom ; and thcae we 
must overcome by taking a higher moral ataod. The 
Christian commonwealth and hfe are not a level plain, 
on which mankind can easily wander like sheep in rich 
paeture-roeadows, in the light of an earthly sun of 
grace. It is a Jacob's ladder to heaven, and every 
fresh step must bo taken with labour and combat, until 
the crimson of its morning ascends. Civil liberty is at 
the same time an education for freedom- — ought, at least, 
to be so. If the Canton Vaudj if the free-life of 
Geneva be still in its minority, it does not follow that 
they are always to remain bo. 

The aspiring life, in precisely these Cantons, is a 
pledge that even here the good will overcome the eviL 
Because that which especially growa and is in the 
increase, especially in the Canton Vaud, is educatiorij 
edueatioDal mstitutions of all kinds and for aU classes. 
Private schools and public lectures, especially calculated 
for the culture of the young, are contioually on the 
increase. A great many excellent books are in circular 
tion, whilst their low price renders them accessible to all 
parts of the country, and steamboats and railways 
make them bo likewise* 

I visited various of the higher schools for girls, and 
found everywhere much that waa excellent in their 
arrangementf as well as in individual portions of the 
inatruction glveo. That which, however, I lack m 
every case — and indeed which I have never yet found 
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anywlieie — is a clearly cooapreliendedy and^ for the 
pupilsj a clfiarly expressed comprehension of the object 
of all education — ^a view of life and instruction which 
shews the hitler as merely a means for the former, and 
Tvhich elevates life itself, fi'om its local, oircumr^cribed 
sphere, to a means towards the kingdom of God. That 
which I lack here, aa everywhere, is a view of the 
individnal's relationship to society, which eanctifica 
every individual gift to its service, with a clear glance 
at the relationship of all gifts to the highest object of 
society. Such a view ought to govern every educa- 
tional iDalitutLoQ — to hover over it, like its good angel. 
If this be wanting in the education of tha young 
womeuj then the most eaaential is wanting. 

Write above the cradle of every little girl, " Behold 
the handmaiden of the Lord I " and inscribe the words 
in her heart, during the time of her ediicatioDj atid her 
life will then become good and noble, whatever her 
talents may be ; and whatever her sphere of actions may 
become, she will not live merely for a narrow and selfish 
aim. 

And here let me say a few words about the man 
whom the edncation of the yonng girls in the Canton 
Vaud, and for the whole of Switzerland, has to thank 
for its latest and higher development, which has caused 
young women of Switzerland to be sent for as teachers 
into all the countries of Europe— the man who has 
given a new, more inward direction to the life of the 
Protestant Church, and which it ia only oeedfui for it 
to follow out fully ia order to arrive at its fundamental 
principle, its original source. My own individual 
gratitude also admonishes me to the same, because 
beyond any other living interesting individuals and 
good friends in Switzerland has been^ and still is, to me 
jthe dead^undying, Alexakdee Vinet, 

q2 
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jiUready id hia earliest youth he waa afFeoted by his 
deep feeling for everytliiag noble and beautifuK One 
day he was reading aloud Corneille's " Cid " in the 
family circle^ and, suddenly Btopping, he rose up aad 
left the room. His sister followed a minute or two 
afEerwardj?j and found him in liia room, greatly affected, 
and bathed iu tears. 

His father waa a just but a severe man ; nevertheless 
his eon loved him with hia entire warm heart. Long 
after the father^s death the Bon treasured up, aa a sacred 
relicj the peeling of an orange which hia father on one 
occasion had thrown to him. 

It was now about twenty-five years since a religious 
revival passed from England through the whole of 
Switzerland. It awakened souU to a conssiousness of 
their inner condition, and produced an open acknow- 
ledgmeiQt of the same, as well before men as before God. 
It was an arousing — as in the early days of Protestant- 
ism — an arousing of the conscience against all hypocrisy, 
all sham Ciiriatianity, all mere thoughtlesa formalism. 
It flew like wild-fire through the country j it kindled aU 
mind of a deeper character. People held tneetings^ at 
which they openly avowed their faith and their convic- 
tion. Sceptics, deists, nay even Atheists, declared 
theirs ag well aa the believing Christian, Men desired, 
above all things, to be honest to themselves and their 
neighbour. Tliey protested against the tyranny over 
the conscience practised by the State-church, and 
against the hypocrisy or the inditference which waa the 
consequence thereof. 

Vinet, at this time Professor of Literature, attached 
himself to the new movement, and even became ita 
leader, from hia great eloquence both as a writer and 
speaker ; and by means of which he conducted it beyond 
the protest to the higher ground of the protest itself, 
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directing the mind to its higheet object. Whilst he, 
like the great Pascalj asserted the power of the con- 
acienee to recognize the highest truth, and in conse- 
quence thereof the human right of aelf- decision in those 
queetioiia which most nearly concern its eternal weal or 
woBj he placed before his hearers the relittionship of 
Chrietianity to the human bouI and life, with the 
ioBpiration of an evangelical genius. 

Hie glorioua work, De la Munifesiatlon des Convictions 
BeligieuseSf became, to the general reader, the result of 
hig earliest position. It received tlie prize from Guizot, 
in the name of the French Academy, I do not know 
anything more beautiful or more elevating thnn tlie 
first chapter of thie book^ or anything more deeply 
affecting than hs hist pages. 

The result of Vinet'a second and higheat position — 
the relationship of Christianity to the human heart and 
life — was read in his Discouts EoangMlques^ which are 
atill read with rapture in tlie educated circles of Chris- 
tendom, in all the larger cities from Paris to Petersburg, 
New Discours EvaiigHiques poured forth afresh, as from 
an ever-welling fountainj and presented in ever new pic- 
tures the word of Christian revelation to the inf|uiring, 
truth-seeking, suffering, combating human being. Eut 
Christianity was to Vinet, above all things, Christ ihe 
living Saviour. He laid humanity anew upon the 
Saviour^s breast. He himself reposed there like another 
St. John, and derived thence his inspiration* In cha- 
racter and disposition Vinet resembled the Master's 
moat beloved disciple. 

Vinet, by hia assertion of the right of conscieDce, and 
his profound criticism on the worfcingof the State-church, 
awoke innumerable minds. By his promulgation of the 
objective revelation of the Gospel to the human heai^t, 
and, above all, of its divine Ijeader, Vinet gave a new 
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concentration to the Chrirtian consciousness, which 
hitherto had too often understood Christianity as merely 
doctrine or morality, whilst it overlooked its chief object 
— Jesus Christy and God revealed in Him. 

The bringing of this livingly forward was the wm of 
Vinet*B later activity, both as a teacher and writer. 
His course of LiUSratare Fran^aisej so rich in noble 
metal, in beautiful flowers, and so instructive to the 
youthful mind, is an examination, from the Christian 
point of view, into the productions of French Uterature 
during the last century. His University lectures aimed 
at presenting, vriith an eloquence and ardour which per- 
haps never were surpassed, the relationship between the 
requirements of the human consciousness and the " glad 
tidings" of revelation. 

From his chair as lecturer, where he still spoke with 
dying voice on these subjects to his numerous pupils, 
be was earned one day home, never to stand up before 
them more. 

" If I had lived longer," he was heard to say on his 
death-bed, " I might have been able ^perhaps, to ac- 
complish something good I " 

A more humble soul never existed. 
Yinet died in the prime of life, but he had done more 
for humanity than most men. 

Yinet has formed, as much by his character as by his 
teaching, a school whence have already proceeded many 
of the young men who are at the present time most full 
of promise for the future. Edmond de Presance, Phi- 
lippe Trottet, Penchaud, and many others, are amongst 
these. He was a true man ; humble, and with bowed 
head passing over the fields of earth ; but his hand 
sowed " fruit-bearing seed." Thousands of hearts have 
blessed it. Mine amongst these. For I stood solitary 
and depressed under many uixieties in my northern 
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home, when a volume of Vinet's Discours Evangiliqiiea 
was sent to me by his widow. 

These strengthened and consoled me. Vinet be- 
came my friend, in certain questions my teacher. 
His spirit attracted me to Switzerland, and here have I, 
above all things, learned to love him still more. Seldom 
has a man been so universally beloved. And if I were 
tempted — I am sometimes — to call for the assistance of 
some saint in my inner combat, I should lift beseeching 
eyes and hands to Alexandre Vinet. 

When now about to leave Lausanne and the Canton 
Vaud, it is very pleasant to me to place this humble 
thanks-offering upon the grave-stone of its noblest 
teacher, the prophet of the New Church I 

And now to Geneva, to the city of Calvin, to the 
Rome of Protestantism I 
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SEVENTH STATION. 

In Genera — Countess de Gasparin — Merle d'Aubign^ — The Arre 
and Rhone— Mont Saleve — The Hero of the Scene — Visit to the 
Workshops of Watchmakers— Women's Work —A Female Worker 
— Churches and Ecclesiastical Affairs — Intellectual Life — Genera 
the Paradise of Umnarried Women — Calvin's " Institutions " — 
Jargonant — " The Living Water " — Domestic Life — A New 
Flower — An Old Calvinist — Old and New Geneva. 

An old author writes : *' Geneva had become the ren- 
dezvous of reform, its Eome, its Jerusalem ; and when 
the pilgrims coming through the pass of the Alps or the 
Jura mountains beheld ' the city of the Lord,* they 
united in singing the hymn of praise and victory — *It 
is she, the little city, the new Bethlehem, where God 
has been pleased to let his son be born anew ; the city 
which He has prepared as a refuge for righteous 
men: 

But of this I was not thinking when on the 15th of 
March 1 hastened towards Geneva, across Lake Leman, 
The magnificence of the scene occupied both soul and 
mind. It was a glorious day, cold, but of inimitable 
brightness. Lausanne gave me the most friendly glance 
at parting, and I replied to it with all my heart, as I 
saw its magnificent old cathedral surrounded by masses 
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of grej-brown houses &nd still leafless woods, vanish in 
the distance. I had been liappy there. 

After a journey of three hours the steam-boat ap- 
proached Geneva, sweeping to the left into its broad 
bay. The lakeehimmered as from millions of diamonds; 
and the greatj white ladj — Mont Blanc — elevated her- 
self on the southern ahore, in shining white attire, in 
great state,, with all her court of ice-ehapea, pyramids, 
walls and towers, under the bright blue heavenj in the 
blazing sun — ^it waa splendid I 

An hour later I was sitting in a light and handsome 
room, up three flights of stairs, in the Boar^ da Fotir, 
with a view of Mont Sal^ve and the Botanic Garden. 
A kind and educated lady, the widow of one of the dis- 
tinguished teachers of the University, provided me there 
with a (juiet and friendly home. 

The Countess de Gasparin, known as a clever author- 
esSj and especially for her work on Marriage, paid me 
a visit the day after my arrival. This was amiable in 
her. She is an agreeable blondine, etill youngj ivith re- 
:fined features — on the whole^ a loveitble person, with 
Prench ease of demeanour, and facility of espressioHj 
very loquacious, and somewhat decided in raanner. 
"We were soon disputing on more subjects than people 
can discuss in many conversations. But it mattered 
noti One may lilve, and even become attached to those 
with whoiu one cannot agree. And 1 liked the Count- 
ess de Gasparin for her candour and amiability, and I 
accepted with sincere pleasure her invitation to her 
country-bousej near Geneva. I was also rather curious 
to become acquainted with the Count de Gasparin, tiie 
man who hiid made her an enthusiast for marriatre. 
For such sli^ ig j maintains that all women ought to be 
marriedj and asserts that etatiatics are wrong when they 
show that there ^e more women than men in the world. 
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In the meantime, le couple parfaitj as the married pair 
Gasparin are called, is always a beautiful sight on the 
earth. 

I transcribe the following from my Diary ; — 

Geneva^ March \%th, — Yesterday I visited the cele- 
brated historian, Merle d'Aubign^ at his country 
house near Geneva, by "the living waters" — murmur- 
ing brooks — children of the river Arve, or of its Alpine 
spring, which never freeze or dry up, and which water 
this region in many directions. The historian of the 
Reformation, Merle d*Aubign^, is a man of a vigorous 
and splendid frame, with brilliant eyes under black, 
bushy eyebrows, a handsome and worthy representation 
of old Geneva, of the militant Protestant city. His 
conversation is animated and rich in imagery, like a 
living chronicle. " The living waters" murmur cheer- 
fully through his grounds — also the home of his child- 
hood — ^watering its wonderfully beautiful trees. Death, 
however, has visited his house, robbing him of his wife, 
and with her of much of the cheerfulness of his life. 
^^jw- ;But he has another wife inthg^ oddMs ef lliotofy , and 
^ /he begins again to listen to her inspirations. He u 
now employed upon the fourth part of his History of 
the French Keformation, in which he has a great work 
before him. 

Over the door of his house is inscribed, T&npru 
breve. 

Merle d'Aubign^ is strictly orthodox, as an historian, 
and adheres to the doctrine of literal inspiration. There 
may be a more profound theologian than he; but 
scarcely a more vivid narrator of history. His de- 
scriptions live. Persons, natural scenes, transactions, all 
are called forth plastically under his master-hand. 

The climate is almost as changeable here as in 
America. The day of my arrival at Geneva was cold, 
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but lovely, the next day f^eyj windy, and disngreeable 
in the highest degree, and the day following that waa a 
reg^nlar emnmer day, only too warm. In the evening a 
little rain fell, then it becnrne again clear, and the ETcn- 
ing-star Venus beamed forth in indescribable beauty. 
This isone of those periods which is said to reeur every 
eighth year, when she receives and reflects the light of the 
Bun with an intensity which causes it to become to ua^ 
during some monthsa, like a moon. The most extreme 
splendour h said to occur in April and June, 

I take solitary excursions ifi and about the city, ia 
order to make myself acquaiated with it and the neigh- 
bourhood. This is a great enjoyment to me. Yeater- 
day, 22nd of March, I took a glorious ramble along the 
banks of the Arve, to aee its junction with the Rhone. 
Arve flows from the icy sea at Chamounij and is here a 
tolerably broad, very cold stream, which winds, with 
roariog, gTey, turbid watersj now throug-h sandy fielda, 
now through fertile highlands^ nround which it forma for 
it&elf deep bays and curves. I followed the windings of 
the Arve for about an hoar, from the handsome atone 
bridge at the little village of Carvuge, formerly Sa- 
voyan, now a kind of suburb to Geneva, when, all 
at once, I saw standing up before me, in an oblique di- 
rection, the lofty ridge of a browDj precipitous earth 
wall, on which stood beautiful trees and country houses, 
and below which flowed the beautiful Rhone, clear, and 
of a metallic green-blue colour, no longer like the little 
milk-white stream which I eaw issiiing from the cradle 
of the enow-field at Grimsel, neither like the furiong 
river which comes down later from the highlands, bear- 
ing along their melting snow, mitsses of earth, rolling 
etonea and timber, upon its agitated, turbid waters, 
down to Lake Leraan at Villenduve. For there, at the 
close of the Rhone valley, the qlear lake receives the 
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wild mountain-wanderers into its deep bosom. An ex- 
traordinary combat then ensues; the watera of the 
Bhone and LakeLeman struggle together for mastery; 
Hbut the earth- weighted waves "are vanquished ; they 
sink below, the clear waters become uppermost, and the 
Khone disappears in the embrace of the victor. There 
he reposes long in the depths ; is freed from the 
foreign elements which he has taken up during his 
wandering, which have disturbed his character and his 
life, and — who can tell what takes place down in the 
depths of the clear laket] The Rhone has vanished 
there ; but he re-appears on the other side of the lake, 
at Geneva — and then so clear, so crystal, pure and beau- 
tiful ! He has been born anew, baptised in a purer ele- 
ment. The colouring of the woods and the sky have 
melted together into his clear water. 

This day was cloudy and heavy, yet at the same 
time the colouring of the Khone was unspeakably 
translucent and lovely. When the rapid, grey waters 
of the Arve hurl themselves into the Khone, the 
Khone is the more powerful nature. Besides which, 
he has passed through a purifying bath, a new baptism — 
he is calm and clear. Thus he hastens on to meet the 
new destiny on the soil of France, and receives into his 
bosom the Leuth, the Saone, and the wild Durance, 
fertilizing vineyards along the French Rhone-valley 
to Avignon, when he abruptly turns south, hastens on 
to the Mediterranean, and 

" Speeds on without tairiance till he caateth 
Himself into his fiather's breast and dies."* 

March 24:th. — A glorious day after some clouds. 
Read, amongst other books, Pfere G6i*and''8 excellent 
Metkode Matemelley and in the afternoon took a 

♦ " The River," by T^er. 
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long ramHe in tte direction of ^font Sal^ve and the 
highlands on the Arve. The whole of this aide, between 
Geneva and Mont Salive — the boundary between 
Switzerland and Savoy — ia cultivated like a garden, full 
of beautiful plantiitlons, country villfts, and emidl farms. 
The air waa warm, the sky deep blue, tlie larks sang, 
and many little flowers were out on the verdant meo- 
dow-turf. Yellow auriculaa aro here common brook- 
side flowers. Arve roared loudly^ and nurabera of little 
brooks hastened along ainging to increase hiis waters — it 
aeemed to rae that the earth was indeed beautiful I 

And the hero of the scene — bast thou, my K., ever heard. 
speak of Mont Blanc? In that case thou hast heard 
that it ia a enow-covered mountain of Savoy, near 
15^000 feet high ; and thou hast in spirit — if thou hagt 
mot seen Mont Blanc in reality — beheld an icy giant raise 
bis crown towards the stars. But from Geneva and 
the district around, from which the moat beautiful 
view of the giant mountain ia obtained, it eeema merely 
like an iramenae enow-hill, with many terraces. Ita raasa, 
itfl dazzling whiteneaSj its soft, rounded forcuj rivet the 
glance with an imposing power, which has, at the same 
time, a something tranquillizing and a^i^reeable in itj es- 
pecially when, in an evening, the giant is tinted by the 
light of the descending sun. The beautiful profile of 
Kapoleon which ig seen pourtmyed in the highest oufc- 
hiies of the mountain, and which it ia impossible to 
avoid seeing when you have once become aware of it,, 
adds also to the grandeur of ita physiognomy. From 
the Quai Mont Blanc, and from Rouaseau's island, one 
aeea it, together with the whole chain of the Savoy 
Alps, very perfectly. 

I spent yesterday afternoon and evening on Rous- 
seau's island, sitting in and wandering about the lovely 
groves around his statue, contemplating the Alps* 
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They stood out splendidly in the golden sunset, esp^ 
cially Napoleon's image, which was illumined by its 
beams. They seemed to me to shine with the peace 
of God upon the hero. 

" He soundly sleep6 on bis bed of snow, 
A calmer the world hath none — 
He will die no more, he hath struck his last blow, 
And his sentinel watch is the son ! " 

People talk a great deal about the rapid change 
which the sunset produces amongst the Alps. But 
this moment their summits shone in gold and crimson, 
and the next they became pale, ashy-grey, and stand, so 
to speak, a corpse. And this is true. But I have never 
heard any remark made about that which, however, is 
in the highest degree worthy of observation, namely, 
of the after-glow, the second brightness, which lights 
up their snow-covered summits a short time after their 
having become obscured — a transfiguration which, 
during clear evenings, increases gradually, and illumines 
the heavens above them to the very zenith, till one is 
sometimes ready to question whether the sun is not 
about to rise again — whether it is not the crimson of a 
new morning. The contemplation of this spectacle is 
a great enjoyment to me. I have sometimes seen this 
second brightness such as to remind me of " that second 
light " of which our northern sagas speak, which extends 
on to the midnight. 

In order not to weary thee, my E., by talking 
about these eternal mountains, their height and their 
beauty, I will once for all tell thee what they told me — 
that is to say, when I became well acquainted with 
them ; because often enough I have felt myself more 
oppressed than elevated by their immensity and immo- 
vability. But I am now on good terms with them. 
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and have come to understand tlieir silent laiiguan:e to 
mankind. 

They stand in nature lite the prophets of the Old 
Teatamentj or,, more correctly speaking, like the old 
wise men and teachers of the pagan ^vorldj and point 
us to ii greatness high above that in which we, the 
children of the valleys and the plains, have our Leing. 
For these pyramids are not the pleasantest things upon 
earth — -they are not the fragrance of the flowers^— not 
the singing of birds — not the changing life of the 
reasons* Imperishable in their eternal peace^ they are 
moved alone by the aun. The sun alone causes them 
to glow or become pale, and to paint for ua images of 
life or of death. But they alone receive its earliest 
heama iti the morning, and retain its light in the even- 
ing long after it has departed from us. It is in their 
bosoms that spring feeds the great rivcrg which 
fertilize the earth, foster the life of citieSj and extend 
themselves, beautifying^ benefiting even to the smallest 
blade of grass. 

I spent about two montha in my lofty home in the 
Eourg du Four, visited the watch-making workahope for 
women, read Calvin's "Institutions," made acquaintance 
with the latest great Swit^s educators, PeataJozzi, Pere 
G6rand, von Fellenbergj and Madame Neckar de Saua- 
BurSj aa well as with various of the thinkinjj and 
amiable 
Geneva, 
married, 



citizens, male and female, now living 



_ in 
My kind hostees and her children, all 
but who often met at their mother*s houae, 
were amonget these ; her eon, the young pastor Bouvier, 
married to a daughter of Adolphe Monod, is one of the 
mdat beloved young preachers of Geneva, and, accord- 
ing to my opinion, the only man of genius among!^l 
tbent. 
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I was introduced into the watchmakers' workahopa 
by M. Viandi, one of the merchants of Geneva, a man 
of great humanity, and also of rare amiability of 
disposition and character. I could not have had a 
better guide, even with regard to the moral inquiries 
which I wished to make. 

We began with the school of pupils, where young 
girls learn for a term of three yeara to make every part 
of a watch. After this time they select that particular 
part for which they have most inclination, or in the 
doing of which they are most expert. The perfected 
pupil may be sure, on leaving the school, of obtaining 
immediate employment amongst the watchmakers. 
Young girls from twelve to eighteen years of age appear 
very healthy, and well cared for. Each one has her 
own little table, and her own window-niche for her 
work. 

The mimufacture of pocket-watches is, at the present 
time, carried on to a great extent at Geneva. An 
immense number are required for the Chinese market. 
A well-equipped Chinaman, I have been told, carries a 
watch on each side of his breast, that he may be able 
to regulate the one by the other. Wealthy Chinese 
cover the walls of their rooms with watches. These 
watches are of a more ornamental character, and have 
more filigree-work upon them, than those made for Euro- 
peans. Long live the Chinese I 

At one of the greatest and best conducted manu- 
factories of Geneva nothing but watch-faces are pre- 
pared, and elderly, well-dressed, and well- looking 
women sat by twenties and thirties, in clean, well- 
warmed rooms, working upon watch-faces. 

" Do you not get tired of always doing the same 
workt " I enquired from some of them. 

" Oh, no 1 " replied they, and showed me that each 
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little dial had to pass through fifty different operafiona 
before it was finished. This kept the attention a\vake, 
aud prevented any eense of monotony. They work 
here from eight o'clock in the morning till six or seven 
in the evcuing, and can earn about fifty francs a 
mouth. 

"Are you able to lay by anything for old age^ or in 
case of sickness ] " I enquired of n mother who had 
worked there with her daughter, side by side, for ten 
years, 

"Oh, no!" they replied, ''we have no longer been 
able to do that since provisions have been so dear." 

" Nor yet for a little journey of pleasure or holiday 
in the somiQert" 

** We never think of such a thing ; we should by that 
means lose not only money, but also our time, and 
possibly our place*" 

" Is not such a life as this heavy and void of in- 
terest ? " 

" We have Sundays for rest and lefreshnaent, and 
the evenings for readings or occupation of another kind. 
Besides which, we need not during our work be contin- ^ 
ually thinking about Jtl" • ^^^^ '•^4- v« " "^' '^'^ ^ 

They seemed perfectly satisfied. 

The work-women who are able to execute certain 
more difiicidt parts of the watch get higher wageSj and 
can earn from five to ten franca a-day. 

In the meantimej this great diviaioQ of labour causes 
the great part of the women not to earn much more 
than their maintenance. 

" My grandmother made whole watches 1 " said an old 
woman, with a sigh, who was now sitting at home with 
her daughter employed in one single operation in a 
little cog, for the great manufactory, "and at that 
time women were much higher in the ivork than they 
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are now, and aJ^o received higher payment- They were 
few in number, but extremely dexterous. Now they are 
innumerable, but their dexterity h employed upon a 
mere nothing — a very crumb 1 " 

And this was true, as far as the old woman was con- 
cerned, for the whole of her work consisted in drilling 
one little hole in a email steel plate, with a machine 
which resembled a tiny spinning-wheel. Her daughter 
was seated at another little machine, and was merely 
making a little alteration in the hole which her mother 
had drilled. And sis hundred of §uch holes must be 
made before they could eara three francs. 

The old woman, who came of a race of watchmakers, 
"from time immemorial," and whose grandmother had 
made whole watches, seemed to me, as she eat there 
reduced to making one single little hole, and a little 
portion of the watch, like a dethroned watch-making 
queen. You saw plainly that her fate grieved her, but 
she bore it worthily and with resignation, acknow- 
ledging that numbers now lived by that work, which, 
in her grandmother's days, belonged to a few privileged 
persona, and made them rich. Her daughters were 
both agreeable young girls, with fresh counige for life. 
The one luid learned her mother's calling, the other 
had prepared herself for the occupation of the teacher. 

Enamcl-paipting is a kindred cksa of work, which, 
as well as watchmaking, affords a good and safe means 
of support to a great part of the female population of 
Geneva, in more than one class. The work is done at 
home or in workshops; many well-edaeated young 
girls work for the manufactory, at their parents' houses, 
and thus contribute to the prosperity of the family. 
The little watch-making shop, the little work-table, are 
to be met witli in every village and small farm-house 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva. The daughters of 
the peasants work at theae. 
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I have aeeu and heard enougK of the livea of theae 
female workers, as well in their homes ns m their 
wortshopa, to thank God that &o great a number of 
women here fire able, by meaua of a good sind inexpen- 
eive branch of indu&try, to provide for themselvea and 
acquire an independence, which maif lead to much good. 
And many beautifnl examples can be given of these 
young female workers applying their earnings to the 
support of their aged parents, or for the education of 
younger slaters or relations. 

For the greater part, however, they seem to become 
principaUy the means for the influlgence of vanity, or 
even of less allowable independence. 

The fetnale worker, in the full and highest meaning 
of her vacation, in the complete fulness of her life, ia 
a character which I have not met with here, aa I have 
done-^m Sweden. 

I remember there a little work' table, at which ia 
seated a womanj still young, working from early morn- 
ing till late in the evening — sometimes even till late 
into the night — because work is her delight, and her 
perseverance and power of work are astonishing— her 
eye contiQually fixed upon her workj even during con- 
versation, whilst her skilful hand guides the graving 
tool and engravea letters, numbers, or taateful orna- 
ments, on articles of gold or silver, chronometers, 
pocket-watchea, rings, &g, But the inner eye is not 
occupied therewith ; it gazes clearly around, and com- 
prehends with love every work, and every transaction 
which tends either to the advantage of the fatherland 
or the honour of humanity- She is near-sighted at her 
workj but far-sighted as regnrda the great work in 
society; her heart beats warmly for this, and the little 
work-table has a place in its realm. How diatinguished 
a place this is her numerous friends know, but not sho 
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herself, the no pretending artist, the good citizen and 
friend, the noble worker — Sophie Ahlbom! 

There la do want here in Switzerland, as elsewhere^ 
of female workers, who are able to conceive of work as 
a means to a higher end, and who know the true place 
of the work-table in eociety* The eiaters Rohrdorf, of 
Zurich, are noble labourers in this spirit ] but that 
which ia wanting in general is au awakened sense, and 
an education for this higher view of labour and of 
Ufe. 

Another thing ia also wanted — a liteititure for the 
worktops, of an improving and entertaining character 
at the Bame time. Books are often read aloud during 
the silent, quiet work, but — not the best booka. Good 
biography ought eapecially to be read in those rooniBj 
where young men and young women prepare, as it 
were, their own future. 

The remarks which I have made against the gene- 
rality of female workers here may be applied with a 
fitiil graver emphaeia to the male population of the 
■workshops. I know that amongst these honourable 
exeeptioua occur, but — I will allow a member of thla 
class himself to make hia naive confession. 

My good hostess, Madame Bouvier, related to me 
the following : — 

I went (said she), yesterday afternoon, up to the 
bastion, for a little fresh air, and seated myself upon 
one of the benches under the trees. A well-dresaed 
and respectable-looking young man was aittiug just by^ 
and throwing crumbs to the birda. 

After we had sat a little while in silence, I said, 
"You are fond of birds, ail ]" 

**Yes, very! But there are &o few now to what 
there used to be ; people take their neata." 

** You are from tbe country f ' 
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"Noj I live in the citj, but — the country la now 
Tery beautiful." 

'* Yes, and they say that there is an unusual promise 
of a goo J harvest.** 

'' Yea; the prices of wine have already fallen/' 

" It 1h always a good thing when the prices of the 
meanB of life fall ; but aa far as wine ia concerned, it is 
better when the price continues somewhat high, be- 
cauae then people drink lees of it." 

" Ah I wliat iadeed could the workman do without 
wine? Believe me, he requires it; I know it. He 
has not always a great deal to eat, and then a drop of 
wine gives him strength and courage." 

" But it gives a false strength, which leaves him 
afterwards all the weaken If, instead of wine, he 
bought good meat, would he not he the better for it ?" 

" Yes, that is quite true. But you eee it is io this 
way : things don't always go On pleasantly in life ; one 
has anxiety — -sorrow— and then one takes a drop of 
wine to cheer one's spirits." 

" But — ^are you suffering from sorrow, then, slrl" 

" Yes, madam, 1 have sorrow j I have had words 
with one of my acquaintance." 

"And this is — a young woman?*' 

" Yes, madam." 

" Oh, but that will soon be all over, and everything 
will be soon ri^ht again between you." 

'*Ko, no — it will not be right again between us, 
because she wd! have me mettre les pouc^s* and that ia 
what I neither can nor will do. No, no, it 19 all over 
between ub 1 " 

" But if you are in the wrong you ought not to be 
unwilling to confess it." 

* Mellre les poucu^ on ^xpfeeeian whifih implies taluDg thg first 
step — giving one's self uj^.^Aulhof's nole. 
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" Yea, but you see all women are coquettes ; they will 
have men to flatter them, make them fine epoeches, tell 
lies — but that is what I never could <l0j nor would ! 
Perhnpa I may learn one of these days." 

" But if she whom you love is unworthy you must 
endeavour to forget her." 

" That's not so easy to do — not ao easy I And I am 
now in a state of mind that I coijld throw myself into 
the trench yonder." 

"All this cornea because you of the working class — 
for I can see you are one of them — are without re- 
ligion." 

"That is very true, madam; one does not think 
about such things. I have been shooting all day at a 
mark to console myself." 



' And that has 



certainly, done you much 



"Not the least. But this is what it is, one must 
divert, cheer one's self up — that is what we caU civili- 
zation. One must always have a pleasure before one's 
self aa an object." 

"But yet, you cannot always have pleasure aa an 
object of life." 

" Oh, yeSj madam, it is really bo ; one mnet always 
think of the enjoyment— one styles it civilization ; but 
after all, it has little enough to do with it : the gir!s put 
on fine clothes and have a craving after pleasure ; the 
men go to the clubs and amuse theraselvesj whilst their 
wives stay at home with the children, sometimes in 
trouble and want. But so it is — one thinks abore 
everything else about amusing one^s selfj and does not 
think upon much besides." 
*' 3fou fire a journeyman ? " 

*' Ye&j but I am well off— my earnings are good.'* 
" You seem to me well offj and also to have good 
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sbilitlesj and I plainly perceive that joii know how to 
employ theni. I wish with all my heart that you 
would act accarding to such knowledge, because thea 
you wouM Dot seek for consolation and strength ia 
f vain. Fare you well ! " 

" Adieu ! 1 thank you, madam." 

I read through Calvin's great work, Institution Chri- 
[tienne^ dining the last few weeks, or rather, I should 
1 sayj fought my way through— for the reading of this work 
is an actufil fight; and the work itself is a fight, an in- 
ceseaDt engagement in phalanxes of twenty or thirty 
I paragraphs and argumenta, as many objections, and still 
more answers, with regard to all kinds of doctrines, 
dogmas, and sects. Manicheanis, Arians, Servetua ftJd 
Vsn4chunt homme est esprit impur /J, and, first and last, the 
Pope, who is roughly handled. The strength of the 
book lies in the polemic against the deviations of the 
[ Catholic Church from the doctrines of true Christianity. 
The st) le ia everywhere powerful, clear, and excellent. 
There are beautiful thoughts and passages, in certain 
parts great logical ability — as for example, in the dogma 
regarding the Trinity ; equally great sophistical art in 
tlie ti'catment of the baptism of children, and as dark 
and strong a one-sided ness in the treatment of Grace; 
a Bimilar want of human conscience and human kindli- 
ness ifl his manner of stating the doctrine of predestina- 
tioHj which Calvin bases upon detached passages of 
Scripture ; and such a eelf-complacent absorption in -. 
hig portraiture of the seemingly-good cast into perdition 
and eternal torment^ that the leap from Calvin to Hel- 
vetius, Diderot and Co. &eems to ine quite natural,- 
Between these men and Calvin Kousaeau is a saltilfiry, 
shining beacon, and he well deserves his beautiful 
monument at Grenevaj, upon hia verdaut solitary island. 
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After I had combated for a couple of houra with 
CflJvin'B flint-lik'O logic and liis coQitradictiooa in ibis 
irrational doctrinej I grew weary^ and meknclioly, and 
went out to breathe the soft, fresh vernftl air and 
God's goodnes? in it. To what frightful absurdities 
doea not the blind worshipping of the letter of the 
Scriptures lead ! The letter killetb, but the apirit 
maketh alive, was eaid by the LorJ. 

Calvin's letters, lately published by the young Pro- 
fessor J, Bonnet, are equally iudispeuaable for the right 
underatandiug of Calvin's character. They have, to a 
certain extent, reconciled me with him. One seea in 
them a soul actually posses&ed by one only thought 
and one object — the honour of God,* This gave to 
him the same calm assured bearing in the presence of 
kings and queens as before the meanest of the people. 
He acknowledged merely one worthiness in all, namely^ 
that of being worthy to serve in God's work — which, 
was, in Calvia*B eatiuiatioDj the progre&a of the Ea« 
formation. All were reprimanded and admonished 
accordingly. The Prince of Cond^ was gravely re- 
buked| " because he made himself agreeable to the 
ladieSj whereby he became ridiculous, and in conse- 
quence thereof injured the interests of Gad." The 
noble and pious Duchess Renee of Ferrara was obliged 
to hear that she *^ must now suffer for the pusillanimity 
which she ehowed in her youth towards the service of 
God." 

As regards the bloody aeutence of the unfortunate 
Servetu3, Calvin is evidently not free from private 
malice. But bo dark were those times, and bo much 

• One proof of this ia also Calvin's expresB prohibition that any 
other tnouutnent ehould tw liUflt'd to him alter hia death eicepting 
a. stone upon hig gr&ve- It is. no It^nger known tn G^ueVBi what 
spot of grtiuml conttiina Lie du^t. — Author's mte. 
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were people accustomed to the heretic parishing m the 
flames, that very few voicea in Protestant Switzerland 
and Germany were raised in protest against the doom 
of Servetus. The greater number approved of it— evea 
Melancthon — so little wiis even then understood the 
eacredoe^a of conscience and the right of honeat opinion. 
Calvin Ii.is impressed his atarap on Geneva, both aa 
regards good and evil ; and the city which protested 
against Kome is still intolerant, stern, and dogmatic — 
the Korae'of Protestantism, But the strict Calvinists 
are now, however, few, and the age of Calvin is paatj 
thank Gud I 

Much dearer than my acquaintance with Calvin has 
been the acquaintance which I have made with the 
great inatructora of Switzerland ; for the words of the 
poet are true : — ' 

"^iMf atttres nations ojrant un grand exempU 
De Fedueation THelBetie est le temph /" 

And no people haa given greater teachers of thia 
class to humanity. Peatalozzi is known throughout 
Europe. His heart contained a heaven of kLndness 
and love. 

That which is peculiar in hia method, with which I 
am too Little aequaiuted, appears to me to consist in his 
manner of quickening the attention of the scholar, of 
developing hia faculty of observation, and changing lea- 
eons IcArued by heart into lessons of objects. As for 
example: he used, in his Inatitution at Yverdun, to 
nggcmbic the gehohira round a little representation of 
the city, and let them tell him what they observed in 
it; then he would take them up one of the mountains 
round the city, and let thena see the same image in its 
actual proportion and relationship to the surrounding 
country, Pestalozzi'a Institution fell to pieces after a 
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short success 5 his scHolara were dispersed, and he hira-^ 
selfj half insane with sorrow, ended hla daya in a cot- 
ti^e on the Jura, His method is no longer spoken of, 
but like the sap, whichj though ungeeuj circulates 
through all the brauches of the tree, his mode of in- 
structioUj and the direction he gave to every branch of 
the work of education, still continues. Many a one haa 
to thank the fact of having come in contact with him; 
for the <Tood development of their whole lives. 

It was in a conversation with Peatalozzi that C F- 
KiLter received the impulse which determined his sub- 
sequently noble scientific activity , and which presented 
to ua the earth and different parts of the world in a 
plastically visible and conceivable form. In many re- 
spects the spirit of Peatalozzi was obscure, unpractical, 
simple, and even childish ; but he had mother- though is 
(id(ks mbres}. 

Such, too, had Ptre G^rand^ who desired to make the 
inHuencB of the mother the principal means of the 
child'e inner development^ and the mother the cblhrs 
principal instructor also,* No man and no woman 
has more profoundly comprehended the vocation of tbe 
mother, or has spoken more beautifully on the subject, 
than this monk of the Franciscans in Friburg. It was 
owing to the fact that his own mother stood forever be- 
fore the eyes, even of the grey-haired priest, as an 
ideal of nil excellence. 

'* I have seen her," wrote he, *' surrounded by fifteen 
children, embracing all with the same love, the same 
care ; and even in the midst of her domestic occupations 
finding time to give them instruction in so lively a 
manner, and so productive of results, that the moat 

• Pestalcrazi deairwl to do the aame, and biia aimed at this object 
in hia beautiful little boot far the peopk, Leinhardt uitd Ger~ 
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learned educator might have taken ft lesson therefrom. 
Her instruction became really education," 

This style of the mother was 00 preciouH, and ao ex- 
alted in his oiLndj that he applied it to Providence, who 
waa not spoken of by Pfere Gerand as the FatksrJyj but 
as the Moiherit/. La Froviilenee Maiemelk is a ta- 
Tourite expression of his. 

It is thisj hiB mother*a natural methods, which he 
considers himself to have merely developed and syste- 
matized in his Cou^rs de Lmtgue Matemdle. His method 
of instruction he calls " The Motherly Method," This 
workj which received the prize of the French academy, 
deserves to be studied by all mothers. Gerand*^ motto, 
m educator, was : — " Words for thoughts — thoughts for 
the heart and for life." 

The most novel and important part of PereGerand's 
Motherly Method seema to me to he the grammaire 
d'ideeSj in which he enables the mother, or the teacher, 
to introduce the child into the realm of thou|2:ht and 
social life, through an organized grouping of ideaOj and 
an eKpIanntion of the worda which indicate them. This 
lesson of ideas, or the hisrher Erammar, has not been so 
much perfected as indicated by clever hints and exam- 
ples ; but nevertheless sufficiently so to encourage the 
more fundamental thinker to take up the thread- This, 
if properly handled, would afford young people — and 
even older ones also — an invaluable aasistance in work- 
ing their way through the labyrinth of the world, and 
appears to me to be a requisite in education. 

His excellent method, his amiable manners, his love 
for children — in all of which he was another Pestalozzi — 
but with more beautiful plans, and a move lucid niiud, 
attracted to him a great number of pupils. In a short 
time his school numbered 500 children. But P^re 
Gerand talked much about nature and the Maternal 
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Provideaee^ acd not at all about the iofallible Catholic 
Church and the Holy Father in Rome. The Jesulte 

got wind of all this, and one fine d^j P^re Gerand 

was removed from his convent and his beloved flounsh- 
mg school at Friburg to another convent in a remote 
Canton of Switzerland, where he could not busy him-' 
self with the education of children. His school in Fri- 
burg was soon after broken up, and his pupila dis- 
persed. 

I have obtained a portrait of the fatherly monk. 
Heart and pjeniua beam from those clear eyes, and from 
the honeet, cheerful countenance. P^re G^rand lived 
till the laat two yeara, and was often visited by travel- 
ling strangers. 

Von Fellenburgj the third in order in this triumvi- 
rate of Swiaa echoolmaster^j was the founder of the 
great educational Institution of Hofwyl, near Berne. 
Mia idea waa an all-aided and harmonious development 
of the human being, yet with especial regard to each 
individual's dispoaition or talents. His institution is etiU 
in existence, carried on according to his principles by 
one of his beat pupil?. 

Mme. Necker de Sauaaure has written only on the 
education of woraeUjagreat work—universally read and 
eateemed, as well in Switzerland as France. She Beema 
to me to ba9Q her doctrine of education upon, a deeper 
and more general foundation than any of the other 
spiritaal architects. This is the impulse towards per- 
fectioD which she finds in every human breastj and this 
impulse must be guided and satisfied by the means 
which it furnishes. It is aflfecting to observe how wil- 
lingly she would open to women all the means whicK 
could satisfy this highest, noblest need, and how she 
secretly grieves because these cannot be included in 
their present clrcumecribed aoclol condition. She doea 
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not aay, nor yet does she see, how this can be otherwise. 
But ebe gives beautiful and noble bints to parenta and 
educators, and abc is the best and plcasantest comforter 
of the Itfe-wearied and aged. The last chapters of her 
work produce upon me the same effect as "the after- 
glow " on the peaks of the Alps. It t3 evening, and the 
Bun has set, but nevertheless one enters into " the second 
light," and looks for the flush of a new dawn. 

They have now all departed into the silent unseen, 
those lighlrbearers on the path of the younger generation. 
But " good heads still talk after death," saya the proverb ; 
and it is true in the highest sense as regards these good 
angels of education. Publicly or privately their labours 
for the young still go on, and instruction becomes more 
and more education* The large school of Professor Na- 
ville, in Geneva, is based upon the method of P^re 
Gerand. And who can calculate the homes in which 
Madame de Saussure'a book baa not awakened new life 
and noble views of life, and of the vocation of woman 1 

Many courses of lectures have been given this spring 
in Geneva, Amongst these I have been inoat in- 
terested by those delivered by the aniiable and Christian 
archaeologist, Troyon, on the reraaina of the dwellings 
and mode of life on the lakes of the most ancient in- 
habitants of Switzerland. For the rest, it seems to me 
difficult to live in Geneva without every day learning 
something new. The city is full of intellectual life of 
many kinda-^ecclcsiastical, political, and acientlfic ; of 
interests and questions, of lectures, exhibitions, and 
Bermona -^ from which one can almost always learn 
something. And if it be true that Geneva is, as I have 
been told, the paradise of unmarried women, h paradia 
des vieiUea JilkSf it is eo, in fact, because they can there 
BO easily satisfy that hungering after the food of intelli- 
gence which is being awakened more and more in the 
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women of the present time, and which the muuamed 
have more time to satisfy than thej who have husband, 
children, and housekeeping duties to occupy them. 
Besides which, women in this Canton attain to a legal 
majority at the age of twenty, and -by this mean^ 
whether in or out of the paternal house, to a certain 
degree of independence. This is also the case in other 
of the Swiss Cantons, and indeed, as I believe, in all of 
them. Yet have I never anywhere heard of such heart- 
felt, perfect relationship between parents and daughters 
— especially between fathers and their daughters — as 
here. I have nowhere else seen daughters so fully 
devote their whole life to their fathers, and become 
their helpera, not merely in the home, but also in their 
work and scientific labours. Mme. de Stael's eloquent 
pen has made the world acquainted with the reverence 
which she entertained for her father. Thus was the 
great Haller beloved by his daughter — ^thus the cele- 
brated Saussure by his. 

Amongst other beautiful instances of this relationship 
at the present time, I have heard Professor Naville and 
his daughter Rosa mentioned — who being thus com- 
panions in life, have been also companions in death ; 
and the author of La TheopneusHej M. Gaussin, and his 
daughter, at the same time his faithful companion and 
helper. 

This does not surprise me. These relationships are 
in a high degree natural; and they would be more 
frequently met with, if fathers were more frequently 
really good, just, unselfish educators of their daughters; 
and if the laws of the country were equitable, and 
promotive of freedom and independence. There are 
eternal laws as well as eternal covenants. 

I mentioned sermons in Geneva, and I must say a 
few words about these and the preachers. In one of 
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the latter I found, talent nnd good qiiallficatlonSj but, aa 
combined with geniua, only m one instance^tbe young 
Eoiivier. la the church, La Pelisscrie, which is also 
called the layman's church, the preaching consists of free 
discouraea by various of its memberH, partly clergy and 
partly laymen. I once heard the text of the Cauaan- 
itiah woman treated with a psychological profundity 
and living power which affected me in the highest 
degree. Each new speaker went deeper than his 
predecessor into the heart of the narrative. Amongst 
these a Colonel Tronchin di&tingiiiahed himself. I 
listened and wept ag though I myself had been the 
woman of whom they were Bpeahing. On other occa- 
eions the discourses and edification would be meagre 
enough. Too much latitude is given to the impulse of 
the moment. 

I heard again more than once the gifted preacher to 
whom 1 had listened in the high valleyj at La 
Lecherette, and always with great pleasure, though not 
BO great aa in the pine-woodj under the open heavens. 
Count de Gasparin also gave religious discourses, and 
that to an immense number of hearers. I was present 
on one of these occasionsj and I most heartily thanked 
the noblej gifted speaker, because he combated tha 
Calvlnistic doctrine of predestination. I cannot adopt 
his view of the mechanical inspiration of the Bible, nor 
belieTC the words of the Bible quand memsj according 
to his advice ; neither do 1 find it edifying. But the 
man himself I like. 

The representative of the strict Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination at the present time in Geneva, ia 
projjerly the venerable C, Matan, who built bis own 
church there. His uncommon talents — his handsome 
person, also, and hie native dignityj have gained for 
him a not inconsiderable number of hearers and — blind 
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The Coant de Gasparin is a nobleman, a gentleman^ 
in the best and fiiUest meaning of the word, and is well 
worthy of the entire devoted love of a gifted woman. 
In conversation and discussion he is infinitely agreeable. 
Both husband and wife labour for the good of the 
people, partly as writers, partly as helpers and coun- 
aellors in their temporal needs — especially on their own 
estate ; for they are wealthy, and employ their wealth 
in a noble manner. Would that there were many who 
resembled them ! 

I must now say a few words about a citizeness of 
Geneva, who does not bear the slightest resemblance 
to Countess de Gasparin, nor yet to any other hand- 
some Genevese lady, but who rules with more arbitrary 
sway than any of these, namely, ia Bise noire, Hu ! 
a cold shudder goes through both soul and body when 
I merely think of her, and remember her severe govern- 
ment during the last fourteen days which I spent in 
Geneva. The heavens were leaden, the earth gray, 
the wind icy cold ; the air dry, like pulvetized arsenic, 
and about as wholesome. The little green bads on the 
trees stopped their growth. People kept indoors, or 
went out with blue noses, and came in again with 
colds in their heads. The universal temper fell under 
the dominion of la Bise, and I became convinced that 
it is la Bise noire to which must be ascribed that con- 
tentious, critical contrariness of temper which the 
Genevese themselves acknowledge to, which they com^ 
prehend in the word avener, Le Genevois est avener! 
is an accepted expression. But it most certainly arises 
from the fact of la Bise, that hideous Xantippe, being 
a fellow-citlzeness of Geneva. 

The old Genevese has been more than ever av&^er 
during the last few years. Because the government of 
the Canton during this time has been in the hiuids of a 
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faction, which, under a show of working for tbe public 
gootlj labours to put an end to the old manners mid 
usaircsj and "veils an actual libertinism under the beau- 
tiful name of Ubgralism. The leader of the faction and 
the present governor of Geneva, James Fazy, keeps a 
public gaiubling-house, and enriches inmself in various 
less reputable ways. The favour which he shows to 
the Catholic party and the Catholic influence in the 
city gives him a majority at the election^ which the 
honest Protestants of the city are not able to with- 
stand ; besides wbichj when they go up to the stats- 
house to vote on questions of govemmentj they are so 
violently attacked by a low rabble brought together 
for the purpose, that t]ie greater number decline to 
vote at all. la the meantime, the Philistines rule, and 
the truly loyal sigh over the humiliation of the city of 
Geneva. The handsome new electoral palace hag re- 
ceived a name indicative of the prevailing spiiit, and 
the adherents of the government are called libertines. 

In many outward measures, however, it seems to me 
that the immoral government haa really the best in- 
terests of the people at heart, and that ought to be the 
reason why it maintains its hold. It is at the present 
canying out great works in the city, which find em- 
ployment for a great number of persons, antl will id the 
end efisentially alter many portions of it* 

" It provokes me," said an honest old Gencvese to 
me — " but — ^I cannot bear to think, after all, that it will 
be for the best interests of the city!" 

If this spirit of improvement will but leave un- 
touched the old Rhone island, with its pictore-'rqufi 
bnildinga and memories from the time of Julius Caesar! 
It prcacDta a remarkable contrast with the adjacent^ 
well-built, new quarter of the city, 

Geneva is, at the present time^ together with Basle^ 

fl2 
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the wealthiest city of the Confederation, Millionaires 
are reckoned there by hundreds. I have, however, 
heard say that the millionaires of Basle have ten times 
more millions than the millionaires of Geneva. 

On the 4th of May the sun again acquired his 
power ; the air became delicious, and I removed from 
my good home upon the heights in Geneva to a country 
parsonage in the neighbourhood, beside *' the living 
waters" at Jargonant. 

Eaux Vives de Jargonant, from May 6(A to June, — It 
was evening when I arrived here. A young girl, whose 
lovely eyes beamed with heartfelt kindness, silently con- 
ducted me to my room. I heard the plash of a founts ; 
the nightingale was pouring forth his clear, abruptly- 
varying song in the groves, the fragrant lilacs waving 
their leafy branches outside the window ; and the great 
walnut-tree stretched up towards the evening heaven, 
its young red-brown leaf-buds upon its yet naked 
branches ; whilst above the quiet verdant grounds stood 
the new moon, in the hour of twilight. It was wonder- 
fully tranquil and fresh— wonderfully pleasing! It 
produced at once a soothing and solemn effect upon my 
mind. Home, sweet home ! 

These "living waters," these fresh streams from the 
great ice fountain in the bosom of the Alps, which 
murmur through the whole neighbourhood of Jargo* 
nant,* are now nearly dried up on this little property; but 
I feel the breath of the living waters in the atmosphere, 
in the domestic life within which my own life is now 
flowing on quietly. The cheerful piety and affection, 
the silent activity, the inner life which prevails there, 
hke a blooming spring-time, and unites together all its 
members — the good, old parents, the young daughters, 

* Nant signifies, in the old language of the country, a little 
Btream or beck.— J.wMor'a note. 
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Tvho are eyes to the half -blind mother and hands to the 
aged father, whose hands are crippled by rheumatic 
pains; the one eervant of the fauiiiy, so pleasant, and 
so clever at the eame time ; the hours of worship morn- 
ing and evenings which assemble allj the cheerful meal- 
times — all were good I 

How good it was for me to be there — how precioua 
and agreeable to become acquainted with a family at 
oace so excellent and so happy — for aa yet no sorrow 
had approached this hom*^, no adversity. The in- 
firmitiea of the old people were not treated fls Borrows, 
they were borne by them so cheerfully. 

The aged pas^tor, CouUn, is a patriarch in appearance 
as well as in. life and disposition. The short periods 
which he consecrates to prayerj morning and evening, 
are genuine pearls of their kind — a pearl of heavenly 
dew, which fructifies one and all 1 

I lived here for about a month. How peacefidly the 
days passed J The weather was charming; I saw tlie 
trees come out into leaf; the lofty walnut-trees^ un- 
folding by di'greea their ruddy brown, and^ as it were, 
not yet awakened leaf- clusters. ; listened to the song of 
the nightiugale in the thick lilac hedges, under the 
bloeaoming fruit-treeg. Every day I spent some time 
in a grove upon a little hill in the gronnda, and nearly 
always found the nightingale there seated upon a 
bough, sometimes quite near me, and singing so deli- 
ctously that it was a perfect joy to listen. For thia 

- enchanting little bird seems to love human beings, and 
its enng ie, aa it were, a conversation with its hearers* 

- Its separate eentencea have each separate meanings, 
/and one has time between each sentence to ha^'C one*s 

own thoiighta. The nighdngnle replies to them — it 
encourages^ it coneoleSj and its pearl-like trills are 
urreaistibly refreslung — one drinks in with them the 
purest champagne of nature, I sometimes went into 
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the grove of the nightingnle when the visits of strangers 
had wearied me — and there is no weariness so great 
as that which human beings experience from their own 
kind — and the nightingale then came and sang peace 
and freshness into my weary spirit. There, too, I sat 
more than once with friends whose conversation made 
my life richer. I especially remember amongst these 
one man, Professor Amiel, and one woman, whose 
name I will not mention ; but this, however, I will say, 
that more refreshing to me than the song of the night- 
ingale was my intercourse with that spirit which 
glanced around with such freshness and freedom, with 
that heart which devoted itself so entirely, so fuUy, to 
the work of the joy-giver and the comforter. It is 
this heart rich in love, this soul with its clear power of 
organized activity, that Geneva has to thank for a new 
impulse which has been given of late years to her 
youthful female population of all classes in the good 
work of progress and Christian activity. 

We read aloud in the evenings — Louise's and Nancy ^s 
fresh youthful voices making the reading doubly agree- 
able. The two young sisters had each their own pe- 
culiar gifts, with which they beautified life for them- 
selves and others. I read much with Louise, and we 
made long excursions together. I made acquaintance with 
the great Swiss naturalists, Haller and Bonnet, through 
their writings and correspondence. For these two 
scientific men were friends, and were united not merely 
by science but by religious convictions. It is very 
interesting to notice in their letters, during nailer's 
long last sickness, the observations which both of them 
make on the power of prayer. They analyze it as if it 
were a natural production. 

"It allays my sufferings," writes Haller; "it gives 
me rest during my sleepless nights, and peace in the 
bosom of an infinitely loving Father.'* 
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BoTinefa PalingtWsia became a valuable treasure to 
me. 1 had hitherto never ggen an explanation, according 
to Diitural philosophy, of those words, which have ever 
been so precioiia to my mind — the command "to preach 
the "gospel to all creatures" — not an intePpretation tho- 
rougfily applicable to the animal races of the doctrine 
of St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans. 

Bonnet became early blind, in consequence of over- 
Btraining his eight in hiy observations on the mode by 
which the specioa of some of the minuter animnl rncea 
were contioned. But how much more in&ight did be 
not remain possessed of than most persona with their 
healthy eyes I His PalingSnhm is an answer to many 
a deep, silent, anxioua question of the bouL 

Maine de Biran's biographical sketches, edited by 
Ernest Navilfe, were puhlishcd during this tiitie. I have 
eeldom read a biography which furnishes more niaterial 
for thought, or more edifiinng introduction than the 
preface of the author. The young sisters and I read 
till midnight in order to finish it- The aged parents 
always retired early to bedj and generally recommended 
ug to do the same ; but we were not always obedient. 

Somefiraeg the young aon of the house — one of the 
most beloved preachers of Geneva, now pastor of 
Gerthod, the former home of Bonnet the naturalist — 
came with his iiaudeome young wife to the paternal 
abode, and so doing enhanced its cheerfulness ; somft- 
timea intere&ting acquaintance curae from the city, or 
from some of the neighbouring small re^idencea. 

I have never at any time enjoyed more deeply 
instructive conversations than here and at Geneva, 

I value the women of Geneva especially for ihcir 
domestic and Christian virtues. They arc indefatigable 
in good worts. But these virtues belong principally to 
the Swisa reform. 

One of the most beautiful blossoms of this activityj 
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and which I never met with anywhere else, is a kind 
of Homes of Health, maisons de santSj which persons of 
wealth have established in the country near the city, 
partly for children, partly for aged persons of the 
poorer classes. I saw one of these childrens* homes, in 
which frequently may be found a dozen pale, sickly little 
ones, under the care of a young teacher, and also one 
of those intended for elderly people. This latter had 
been established by Colonel Tronchin on his estate. 
These homes are open merely for the summer months. 
The little children played amongst the flowers; the 
elder invalids sate or walked about under shady trees 
in beautiful grounds. How good it was to see them 
and to hear them say that " since they had been here 
they found themselves much, very much better." The 
fresh air, the good nursing, proper and wholesome food, 
the unanxious life which they spent for severd weeks, 
because they enjoy all this free of cost, or at a very 
trifling expense if they can afford it — gives to many a 
one life and new courage. 

One peculiar gift possessed by the women of Geneva 
is their talent for drawing, and especially for sketching, 
which is done by them with great firmness and accu- 
racy. With good schools for drawing, Geneva ought 
to produce distinguished female artists. But of these 
there is an utter deficiency. Geneva possesses some 
male artists of note, especially landscape painters ; and 
Swiss scenery has no better painter than her own sons. 
M. Calanie occupies the first place at the present time 
amongst the Swiss landscape painters. 

In the beginning of June I left my beautiful, hospi- 
table home, near Geneva, for my last great flight into 
Switzerland. But I must yet once more return to my 
home, and my young sisters by " the living waters," 
before I cross the Alps and enter Italy. 
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Neufchatel — A Home upon the Heights — Charles Secrdtan — 
Flights — The Industrial High Valleys-=-La Chaux de Fonds — 
Loele and Travera — The Island Sfc Pierre — Federal Festival at 
Berne — Again on Lake Iceman — Chamouni and St. Bernard — 
Rest by "the Living Waters"— Last Days in Switzerland — 
Monte Rob*— To Italy I 

It was a deep interest of the soul which drew me to 
Neufchatel. I went there to pay a visit to Charles 
Secretan, the youngest friend and cotemporary of 
Alexandre Vinet. The doctrine which Vinet enun- 
ciated in his Discours Evangeliques, Charles Secretan 
had independently developed in his Philosophie de la 
JJhertej and afterwards in his method for the discover- 
ing of the Truth in that which concerns our highest 
interests. 

I had derived too much good and too much pleasure, 
too many rays of light from these books, not to desire 
the acquaintance of their source, the author. I wished 
to become acquainted with him, that I might thank him, 
and that I might learn more about him ; for I was still 
seeking for a last word, for a master-key to certain 
trains of thought, to certain innermost questions of 
life, innermost chambers ; and Secr^tan's works, beyond 
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any others that I had ever met with of late years, ha<l 
led me on the way where I had a presentiment, nay, 
where I was cert^n that this master-key was to be fomid. 
But I would now seek for it with the help of his eyes. 

I had been invited to his house ever since my first 
arrival in Switzerland. To see him there, to see the 
sun shine in the work-room of his mind, as I had seen 
it on the peaks of the Alps, and to be able to read its 
primeval word, was one of the objects of my visit ,to 
Switzerland ; and without attaining to this I was un- 
willing to leave the country. 

Upon a height covered with trees, above the Lake of 
Neufchatel, and not far from the city, on its banks 
stands a little house, which shines white against the 
blue background of sky. A garland of green encircles 
it. Below it lies the clear lake, and behind a vast 
half-circle, an immense panorama of Alps, from the 
Jungfrau to Mont Blanc. 

There, in that little white house upon the heights, 
dwells the author of Philoaophie de la Liberie, with his 
wife and their children. But he is ill, suffering from 
one of those sad, enigmatical nervous complaints which 
attack the soul still more than the body, and darken its 
world. The athletic soul in the athletic body rises up 
against it; but the Nessus-garment adheres to the 
frame as hy the power of an evil magic — the strength 
of Hercules does not suffice to rend it away. 

But, happier than Hercules, the Christian philosopher 
in this case has still hope left, and in any case the un- 
wavering certainty of God's mercy and fatherly pro- 
vidence. 

It was very precious io me to spend a little time 
with Secretan, even though in a different manner to 
what either he or I had thought of. More than once 
I heard him painfully lament that in consequence of his 
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euffering he coultl not make mj visit wbat he would 
have desired, nor yet converse with me as he should 
hnve wished. 

But, noblcj generous friend ! — if thou hast not been 
able to sny to me what thou wouldst have saidj yet Iiaat 
thou aaid that w!iich God willed thee to ?ay to me. 
T\Tiat philosophy indeed coukl have had the viduc for 
me of those words which thy candour and thy sufleritig 
called forth from the depths of thy soul 1 What tench- 
ing could have been more instructive than that which 
thou gavest me with such rare and perfect candour? 

For this I thank thee more than for all besides ; and 
yet at the same time it is so infinitely much which thou 
hfust given me in thy beautilul and richly-spiritiial 
works. 

In these, as also in the periodical, ReV'ue Suisse, of 
which Charles Secr^tan is the editor, he stands as a 
mediator between two opposite partieSj which are in- 
cessantly in combat the one agninst the other, and 
whoae representatives in Switzerland are, on the one 
side, Merle d'Aiibi^^nc', M. Gaussin in his Ihenpneustie^ 
and Count de Gaspnrin in his periodical, Ardtires du 
Christiamsme; and the other Genevese, Edmoad Seberer, 
flnd hia fellow -labourers in the Strasburj* pnblieation, 
Hevue de Tht'ohtjis. The former maliitahi the literal 
iappjration of the Scriptures, the latter reject it, and 
both parties fjo too far. Science, however, and the 
thinking public are gaincrgj in the meantime, by t!ie 
contention, because it is carried on "with fairness by 
honourable and learned men. Edmond Schcrer, as an in- 
dividual, is noble and amiable 5 but the unreawnableatid 
intolerant conduct which he baa met with Jn Switzer- 
land in many quartGrs may well have tended to make 
hia own behaviour more unyielding, and big opinions 
more one-sided. Between these combatant camps in 
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the east and west of Switzerland stand Vlnet and 
Secretan, and the school which they have founded. 
They say hut little about the husk and the mere forms, 
but they study to preserve the kernel and the spiritual 
meaning as well in life as in books. An independent 
thinker, M. de Rougemont, a Swiss of the Canton 
Neufchatel, has lately joined this party. I had often 
heard him spoken of, but it was in the house of Secre- 
tan that I first became well acquainted with him by his 
book, Christ et ses TemoinSj a work which lakes an im- 
portant place in the theological literature of the pre- 
sent time. It has benefited and interested me by its 
honest examination into points which less vigorous or 
lestf honest minds would have turned aside from ; and 
by the importance which he ascribes to the part of the 
Holy Spirit in the creation of the new time, and par- 
ticularly of the Church of the future. He is neither a 
perfectly lucid nor yet logical thinker, but he introduces 
much light into many questions by his honest and deep 
investigation, and the real geniality of his mind. Fi- 
nally, H. Geltzer in Basle, and Edmond de Pressance 
in Paris, are the Swiss minds which, whilst they ally 
themselves to this centre, open their monthly publica- 
tions, Protestantische Btdtter and JRevue Chretienne, for 
discussion on every important topic in the realm of 
mind, on a high, true, liberal, evangelical basis. Such 
is the position of little Switzerland in the re^on of 
spirit and thought, between the great neighbouring 
countries of Germany and France, and in the power of 
the Word active in both. 

At the present moment Neufchatel does not promise 
much in this department for the future. At the great 
annual examination of the schools generally, at which 
I was present, the male portion of the youth was 
severely blamed for their want of earnestness and per- 
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severance in tlieir varioua studies — for their deficiency 
in the feii sucn'. 

All the cliildreo of the home which waa now my own, 
remarkably well endowed by mother natursj obtained 
each one a priae in their clagg. The eldt^st daughter 
carried away the highest prize which a feraale pupil 
could obtain. 

"We have flll got something/' &aid the little ones 
exultantly to ine; "and Sophie, our dear Sophie, has 
got the highest prize \ " 

The happy mother contemplated her children with 
beaming eyes. 



From Neufchatel I made visits to two neiirhbourinir 
institutioua, both celebrated in Switzeriandj Moot 
Mirail and Prefargia. 

Mont Mirail »* an educational institution belono-inn: 
to the lloraviati:?, which has been estftblished above » 
century, but which is still in a beautitiiUy flourishing 
condition, under the protection of the United Brethren, 
All iiimilies, both in German and French Switzerlund, 
who place a high value on the religious tendency of 
educatiouj desire to send their daughters thither. The 
life of the United Brethren is cducationitl, inaamuch oja 
it places the Christian life as the highest in its teaching, 
and a continued career in deeds of love aa the true imi- 
tation of Christ, Hence it arises that they riourish 
peacefully in dissimilar countriea and amongst ull Chrla- 
tian sects ; hence their activity in the education of 
youth, and for missionary labour, and their success in 
both. They do not despise Christian science, but they 
lay the greite^vt weight upon prayer and the course of 
life, 

^*Pray and labour" eeems to me to be their motto. 
Their taiih which they have in a special Providence 
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{Providentia speeialisaima) over every believer, and in 

his immediate guidance in all, even in the BmaUest 

event of their lives, gives to the members of this body 

, a peace which is not unfrequently perceptible in their 

< demeanour, and which gives even to plain countenances 

■ a ray of beauty. 

Frefargis is an institution for the insane, which is 
rendered, by its beautiful situation and fine air, together 
with the affectionate zeal of its superintendents, a 
Bethesda for many of these unfortunates. The greater 
/ number of the female cases of mental suffering here 
was, I was told, derived from the class of governesses I 
A fact well worthy of consideration in a country where 
BO many young girls devote themselves to the vocation 
of teachers, without being led to do so by the highest 
motives, or by any decided capability for it. 

Accompanied by Charles Secretan and his wife, one 
of the noblest and most amiable women with whom I 
became acquainted in Switzerland, I set off to Chaax 
de Fonds. The road thither was one continual wear^ 
some ascent, but the grand views which it presented of 
Alpine scenery made it a continual source of interest. 
Thus we ascended to La T^te de Rang, into the region 
of the pine and the north wind, and beheld from its 
summit the wooded district of Lorraine, on the soil of 
France, with the mountain chain of the Yosges in the 
blue distance. The early morning walk on the day 
following, across the flowery dewy meadows, amongst 
mountain-lakes and wooded hills, amongst herds of well- 
fed cattle, whose bells rang in a melodious chorus, 
whilst the larks sang their jubilant songs in the sunny 
air — and those Alpine views around us, which ever in- 
creased in grandeur as we ascended— I cannot describe 
how glorious it was! Even Secretan was enlivened 
thereby. 
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Like a little toivo of Nuremberg toj-liouaes wliioli one 
takes out of a box, and places m stiff formality upon a, 
tiiblCj liea the town of Ghaux de Fond*, upon its elevated, 
plain, without trees and without beauty, surrounded 
by bald and not very lofty bilk. One can hardly fitid 
tt more unlovely situation. Neverthclesaj a flouryilug 
well-to-do population of fifteen thousand eouls Ilea 
within the town. Watcbmating is the &oul of its 
acdvity. Even the unpleasiag character of the Bccnery, 
and the severity of the climate, contribute, I was told, 
to the success of the life of labour there. It is cold ; it 
often raina; the people have nothiuf^ to divert them 
out of doors ; they prefer rather to be in tbelr houses 
at their work-tables. 

I had intended to have paid the town merely a 
passing visit, but it turned out otherwise, owing to the 
hoapitality which was shown me by the young couple, 
M. and jMme. Gerdt, I remained with them ei^^ht 
daye, during which time I received from them, and 
several other cultivated persons of the place, a dcj^ree 
of cordial kJndnesa the memory of which I retain with 
a grateful heart. 

My impression of the life of the industrial popula- 
tion may be thus Binnmed up : — 

Fresh life, fresh labour. Amongst' the working 
masses, a conaiderable degree of self- confidence, and no 
want of levity. Too little thought for the morrow, and 
none for eternity; but good diapositious as fellow- 
eltizensj mutual good-will and happiness. Marriages 
are numerous, and mostly early in life ; divorceg are 
very rare. Husband aud wife work at the same 
occupation, and get good earnings, which makes living 
easy. The skilful workman soon builda hh own house.* 

*Thehigii valleys of Nflufchatel have produced several renjarkable 
tradefimen and ciliBenH, One df them, M. David Pmy, whrae 
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The women can earn from three to fifteen francs a 
day ; the greater number, however, less than five. They 
like their work, but become, in consequence, less clever 
as housewives; give themselves no time to attend 
to cooking and their clothes, and often npt even to 
take care of the sick child, which neglect cannot be 
compensated for by any amount of pecuniary gains. 
This working life is assuredly not altogether good for 
married women. For the unmarried it appears to me 
a great blessing. But on this subject I will let my 
young and lovely hostess, Mme. Gerdt, speak : — 

" During my stay in some of the larger cities of Ger- 
many, I often saw young girls in indigent circum- 
stances driven to miserable marriages for the sake of 
a living, and many even driven to an evil life from 
the insufficiency of honest earnings. When I saw 
these unfortunate girls, whose appearance plainly tes- 
tified of their wretched calling, I longed to arrest 
them, and say to them : — ' Oh, why do you not adopt 

statue stands in one of the principal market-places of the city of 
Xeufchatel, was a poor fatherless and motherless boy, supported by 
some of the townspeople ; yet, by industry and genius, he became 
one of its wealthiest men. Grateful for past kindness, he 
bequeathed by will the whole of his large self-acquired fortune, 
amounting to four and a half millions of francs, to the town. One 
little trait of this man's life has appeared to me so beautiful and 
instructive, that I cannot avoid here mentiouing it. A young 
man in M. Pury's office one day cut up a pen with his penknife, 
and then threw it away carelessly from him. " Why do 
you throw that pen away ? " inquired his principal, ndldly. 
" I will shew you that it may still serve for some good purpose ! '* 
He took up the pen, mended it carefully, and then wrote with 
it a cheque for a large sum, which he immediately handed to the 
young man for the benefit of his indigent famUy. " Oster- 
wald " is a name which the inhabitants of Neufchatel 
reckon amongst their great names — " perhaps because we ourselveB 
are small ! " pleasantly said one of the representatives of the 
Canton to the Federal Council. — Author^s note. 
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some honeat tradsj and gain for yourselves a com- 
fortable independence and a comfortable position in. 
life f If you only knew how good, how beneficial this 
would be ! ^ 

" The eight of this misery among the young women 
ftctnftlly affected ray health ; I no longer took plejisure 
in any enjoyment ; I saw everywhere this secret cancer, 
and knew not how it was to be remedied! When I 
returned hither, people believed that I was seriougly 
ill. 

" Here I was not afflicted by this sight. Here every 
young woroftii can without difficulty acquire an honour- 
able living. Slie need not marry merely for the sate 
of a secure position in life. She can wait till the hue- 
band comes whnm ahe can highly esteem and love ; 
and if such a one does not offer, she can live actively 
and happily in her own home. Her labour maintains 
her — she is not a burden, but an oaaiatance to her 
family. If she iall into error, the cause lies in her- 
selfj but not in her circumatances, not in the bitter 
temptation — want ! " 

I had during thLa time the pleasure of reading ia 
my quiet chamber the Diary of Lavater^ and thus 
making acquaintance with thia apiritj which was 
vitalized and inspired by the light and love of God» 
He is not a strong lofrical thinker, but a soul whicli at 
one hound embraces the central point of the Chfistiaa 
revelation, and presses it to his warm, deeply sensitive 
heart. Hence his ardent comprehension of the per- 
sonality of Christ, as eternal life, eternal love, and 
eternal operative power ; hence his rejoicing Ufe in 
that divine love, even under the deepest consciousnesfl 
of his own deficiency. 

'^' Fear not ! " he exclaims to the repentant, " fear 
not ! You are already forgiven. Your eina are 
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already swallowed np. God*8 Holy Spiiit is already 
in your heart I You are more dear to God than you 
know of. God cannot hate the being he has created. 
He hates only that which destroys his most beautiful 
Work. To eradicate this destructive element from 
human nature is the work of Christ. Let us have 
faith and rejoice, even when we are compelled to de- 
spise ourselves, a thousand and ten thousand times I 
This feeling of repentance is wholesome ; but you must 
not stand still there. Have faith ! — have faith I A 
human being for whom the Son of God has uttered a 
word of prayer, has permitted Himself to be nailed to 
the Cross, is of more value in the sight of God than 
the thousand worlds without souls ; and of what con- 
sequence is the whole world in his sight who numbers 
every hair of man's head, who takes heed of the 
sparrows which fall. Fear not, then — only have 
faith!" 

I wish I could impart this rising up into God above 
the wants and shortcomings of our humanity to some 
of my Swiss friends, who sink themselves too much 
into the consciousness of sin. This they must hav^ 
that they may all the more inwardly, all the more 
lovingly, comprehend the Saviour. 

From Chaux de Fonds I went with my kind enter- 
tainers to le Saut du Doubs — saw its beautiful cascade 
and its wonderful natural basins in the bosom of the 
rocks, wliich appear as if hewn by the hand of man 
into circular colosseums — a glorious trip, on the love- 
liest of days ! I then proceeded to Locle, where the 
inhabitants work and live as they do at Chaux de 
Fonds, and thence to the most beautiful of vallies, Val 
Travers, the inhabitants of which are wealthy, by the 
manufacture of machinery for watchmaking — but are 
said to be quarrelsome and disagreeable. 
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Ib Val Travers, however, I became acquainted with 
an amiable mother and daughter, my kind hostessesj 
ultra-Calvioists, who maintained that we, one and all 
of us, were " vipara ; " and also with the works of Jean, 
Keynaudy Terre et Culj whioh I shall add to my small 
library at home. 

From the Mgh lands of the Jura I proceeded down 
to Soinmerhaus, a beautiful champagne on & terrace 
by the Lake of Neufchatelj of wliich a young lady waa 
the proprietor and niiaitrcss. Women in the Canton 
Neulbhatel attain to legal majority at the age of nine- 
teen. There are several eiugle women of various ages 
settled on their own fine properties around the lake, 
rrieudshipj the beautiee of nature* reading and active 
benevolence, occupy their life, and make it good and 
happy. My young hoatesa was a rich hcireasj but not 
oa that account any the le:ss hunible and amiable. She 
as yet lives alone at her beautiful Somnierhaus. Here 
I met a SwIbs lady, who has become a Swede by mar- 
riage. I cannot say how agreeable it wag to me to 
become better acquainted witb Baroness Kamrael, fu?e 
Dardelj now on a vidit to her native conntryj and to 
Bpend a few days in her society. 

My young hostess drove rae to the island St. Pierre, 
Hundreds of islands, larger and more beautiful than tins, 
lie in the Millar Lake, but none so celebrated. Its 
unequalled envL'onment of lofty Alps, and Rousseau's 
memory, have made it a place of pilgrimage to touvt&ta. 
It resembles n smaragdus set in gmy fitone, fov the 
Bernese government has allowed a low stone wall to be 
built, upon which people can walk round the island. 
Eeautifid ancient trees crown its lofty plateau. The 
only building on the island, the old convCDt erected a 
thousand years ago, and dedicated to St. Peter and St, 
Paul, is now a farmhouse, where strangers are alao en- 
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tertained, and where at the present time one coold be 
eplendidlj regaled with strawberries and cream. Here 
it was that Boosseau dwelt. His room is held sacred — 
that is to say, it is not inhabited. It has fonr bare w^Ils, 
qnite covered with the names and inscriptions of visitors. 
There is said to be one line under which appears the 
name, Pitt, as follows : — 

" Conquer — no matter how I" 
and not far off another, signed Immanuel KcaU, consist- 
ing of these words : — 

" Pure means for a pure object I" 

The confessions of faith of the head of a political 
party, and of the moral philosopher! 

The visitor to Rousseau's room — which, however, is 
very uncomfortable, and has only one window, without 
any view — must not forget to lift up the trap-door, 
and see the little secret stairs by which Rousseau 
escaped from his numerous visitors. An institution 
which might be very valuable 1 

In itself the little island is enchanting, from its luxu- 
riant vegetation and its simple natural beauty. Its 
southern slopes are covered with vineyards. The 
people were at work in them, pruning the vine shoots, 
so that they might bear more fruit. 

I spent two days there — reading, botanising, and 
enjoying the air, pure and delicious, as if of heaven ; 
the solitude, and the view of the Alpine chain during 
the magnificent evening-spectacle of death and resur- 
rection — the " after-glow " dyeing the snow-clad summit 
with a transparent crimson brightness, which seems not 
to be of the light of this world. I could very well 
understand how happy Rousseau must have felt himself 
here. 

Hence I proceeded to Berne. 
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There was then liolden in Berne— those first dajs in 
July — the great Federal fe=tival, vtith Olympian games j 
in the apirit of the newei' time. Shooting Bocietics 
from nearly every Canton of the Confederacy, had 
hastened hiiher to compete with each other, fur prizes 
of from one thousand to three thousand francs. Exhi- 
bitioQs, deputations, tonstSj eonge, speeches, entertain- 
ments, waving flaj^s, and everywhere ecenes partly of 
pleasure, partly of eolemnity, were to he found* 

An immense barrack, capable of entertaining four 
thousand persons, was used as a refreshment liall. 
Kach Canton had ite owti diviaiotk of table and seats, 
and each division Its own appointed entertainers. 
The pliice for the grcnt shooting matches was En^jhi, 
The prizes were contained in a temple, around which 
waved the flags of all the Cantons, Onmibueee crowded 
with people, nodding to their fiiende, hurrahiug, and 
waving hata and handkerchiefs, ran upon the road 
between Beroe and Enghi, through clouds of du^t, but 
everybody in the very best humour. 

Every Canton had contributed its share to the great 
Industrial Exhibition in the city. The beautiful artielea 
pioduced in aajjhaltuin from the Canton Neufthatel, and 
the embroidery from St. Gall and Appenzell, were the 
most remartalile to rae. It approaches almost to the 
incredible to see what art can produce in these respects 
— the least cheering ciicumstauce of which appesu's to 
be that these beautiful productions of art foster the 
taste for personal luxury in dress and furniture. Thig 
cannot be good. It belongs to heathenism. Immense 
draperies of stuft's, beautifully arranged, show what this 
industrious little Switzerland exports^ in this branch, to 
other countries — to the East and West Indies ! 

That which especially pleased me at this Federal 
feBtivfd was its spirit and temper. One could have 
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fancied oneself to be at an immense, jojiul family-feast. 
AH was cordiality, kindness, and thorough enjoyment. 
The pleasurable gave its hand to the nsefid. All the 
Cactons met as brethren, as children of the same 
Kberty, of the same beloved mother- country, and here 
united in sportive and earnest intercourse, learned to 
know each other better, and the better to anderetand 
the meaning of their Confederation. 

The new palace of the Federal government at Berne 
IB nearly completed, and is a magnificent building. 
The government evidently is endeavouring still more to 
develop a central life in the confederated states, and 
by so doing to lead them to a higher unity and har- 
mony. And this is as it should be. 

I returned by way of Fribuig from the great family- 
feast, to the shores of Lake Leman. In Fribuig I paid 
a visit to the grave of Pfere Gerand, which a dirty 
Franciscan monk of Pfere Gerand's convent, and who 
smelt strongly of brandy, showed to me. A snow-white 
marble stone, with a simple inscription, covers the rest- 
ing-place of the friend of children. I heard in the 
cathedral of Friburg the remarkable organ which, like 
that at Berne, gives n perfect imitation of the crash of 
thunder, of the roaring of the wind, and choruses of 
beseeching human voices. The organist played La 
Promenade sur Mer. 

Whilst on the shores of Lake Leman I again visited 
Montreux and Clarens ; saw the Rhone-valley at Bex ; 
visited old and new friends in their summer home ; the 
Alpine cottages on the glaciers, from the icy fountains 
of which the good housewives themselves fetched the 
snow to cool our refreshing beverages. The summer 
was in its prime, the Swiss scenery in its full splendoor, 
and I thought to myself there is yet paradise upon, 
earth I 
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Nevertlielesg, ttere passed even now through this 
paradir'e — " the ruina of the lost pnradise/' ?ay the 
pioua Swiss— sounds of diasevering discord, misfortunea 
the result of want of prudencej or of fool hardiness, 
which were dividing loving hearts, and led to deiith and 
eorrow in families where life appeared till then to be in 
its fairest bloom. People make their refie^vimis Chre- 
tumics et tYiOrale^^\i-\\t for eucli grief& as these I know of 
but one consolation, and that lies in the courageous ex- 
clamation — "Fear not them who can only kill the 
body ! " 

At the close of July I returned to Geneva, in order 
from that pkce to commence my last mountain journey 
in Switzerlandj to Chamouni, St. Bernard, and Monte 
Hosa. 

But fir&t to Chamouni. Chamouni haa been po fre- 
quently visited, and so fre^juently described, tliat I 
shall isay but little about itj and that little principally 
for the purpose of endeavouring to deter others from 
going thither — like me. 

The kind p:u"ents Coulin entrusted to me their eldest 
daughter, my young friend Louise, as my companion 
on this journey ; for &he, no more than myself^ had as 
yet seen the celebrated Mer de Glnee. 

Early on the morning of the 31st of July we left 
Geneva. The &lcepy little maid-servfints, the momirt^ 
winds, were up late \ but at length; however, they came 
to Bweep aside the raaeees of cloud, and pile them on 
the mountain tops ; but the du5t of their so doing did 
not settle for a long time, and obscured otir view. 

*' We 6b;dl not see Mont Blanc to-day, that is cer- 
tain — and that is a pity," thought I, aa we drove in the 
diligence through an atmosphere darkened with dust 
and mist nlong the ever-narrowing mountain pass. 

But suddenly an icy pyramid shot forth to the left of 
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our path; then another, and another^ and finally, Mont 
Blanc stood forth in his own lofty person, with a night- 
cap on his head. When, however, we arrived at 
Sallenches, the giant doffed his cloudy night-cap, for 
the sake of Louise's lovely eyes, as I averred, and the 
whole of the hrilliant chain, in the midst of which Mont 
Blanc was enthroned, stood forth in full sun-splendour 
against the blue sky background. 

We hailed the sight with rejoicing eyes, ate a good 
little dinner at Sallenches, and journeyed onwards. 

In a cloud of dust, between five and six in the even- 
ing, we arrived at Chamouni, and obtained rooms at the 
Hotel de I'Union, on the brink of the roaring Arve, 
which rushes through the whole length of the narrow 
Chamonni valley — and with a view of Mont Blanc. 
But the Alps had again veiled themselves in cloud. 
However, at sunset, first one Alpine sphinx, and then 
another, unveiled itself, and stood forth free from cloud, 
as if under the enchantment of the sun. And now, in- 
deed, it was beautiful to behold the forms which by de- 
grees presented themselves ; the portals and the per- 
spectives which opened, the fantastic forms which came 
and disappeared, whilst sunbeams and clouds gambolled 
or strove together aloft, and one Alpine spire after ano- 
ther shot up above the region of clouds, shining as of 
pure gold, till the whole mountain-chain lay before us 
distinctly, with its deep glaciers, its acute pyramids — 
even to the rounded Colossus of Mont Blanc. Louise 
and I stood in a green meadow in the valley contem- 
plating this scene with uplifted eyes and hearts, which 
rose still higher, till the sun had set, and the after-glow 
had succeeded. It would have been impossible for ub 
to have had a lovelier evening at Chamonni. 

But the initiation into the mysteries of the ice regions 
has other scenes than this, and I will now speak of oue 
of them. 
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It waa the followiag day. We ascended throurrli 
pme-forefit to Le Moutanvert. It ia here that one &ees 
before one the so-called Mer iJe Glace, a hroad stream 
of ice and enow, the offspring of the highest AIps^, 
which pours itself between lufty mountain-ridges down 
into the valley of Chauiouai, wliere, from beneath ita 
icy gates, issues the river of Ai-veron, I say '^ pours 
itself," becfiuse the frozen river slides from the hei^^iita 
down into the valley, and the-'ie icy masses are befiiJe?, 
&S- one knows, in a state of continual advance. 

From the height of Montanvert we saw the Mer de 
Glace — also called Le Mont BU/nc des Dames — splendidly 
shining in the morning sun, and a party of gentlemen 
and ladies crossing to the opposite side. It looked 
quite calm and agreeable. AThy should not we do the 
Bamet Our guides encouraged us to do ao — yet with 
a certain cautiousDess of expi'c?-=ion. "In half-nn-hour 
we could cross the Mer de Gl-ace. Afterwards wg 
ehouM ha%'e about an hour's somewhat difficult road in 
the mountains to L,e Chapeau — but once there, we 
should see a grand sight, and then^ alaOj every danger 
and difficulty would be over," and — the guides would 
have earned a double day's wages! Of this last consi- 
deration, however, they said nodiing; but the know- 
ledge of it was the reason of their euGouraging words. 

I waa tempted by the thought of becoming acquainted 
with the beautiea and dangers of the Mer de Glace, 
and determined to iindertake the hazardous journey. 
But how I repented of doing so, when, in its mid^t, I 
discovered what the nature of it was ! For one did not 
merely run the continual danger of slipping and falling 
whilst climbing over the icy billows, but one found one- 
self perpetually on the brink of wide crevices in the 
icy maea of two or three hundred feet deep, and acroaa 
which oite must leap without any other foot-hold tbim 
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a smooth icy wave or tiUoct. I wfls now Jn a state of 
Bilent tlospavr at having' undertaken this enterprise, 
particularly as I had Louise Coulin with me. Il* nny- 
thing should happeu to this young girl I — if I should not 
be able to restore her in safety to her pnrentsj then — I 
could not live myselt I I thought about turning back, 
but my guide assured me tliat we had already accom- 
plished the worst part of the way ; that what yet re- 
innined was, iu comparison, without danger. Even he 
himself fell more than once on our slippery career. 

With iin anxiety which cannot be dcacribcd, my eyes 
followed Louise, who went before me, with her guide, 
as lightly and nimbly aa though they were dancjug a 
minuet. This guide was a young man, who hjid only 
within the la&t half-year become incorporated into the 
Guild of Charaouni guides, and I therefore felt all the 
less dependence ujion him; but he was light-fuuted and 
agile, and In reality better than, my old, safe, but very 
heavy-footed conductor. My guide waa a peasaut^ — 
Louise's wag a cavalier^ But LouisSe's was not only 
youngj etrontj, and safe upon hi& feet, but he enjoyed 
the undertaking, and never thought about danger. But, 
as for me I 

And when we found ourselves midway on the Mer 
de Glace, and I was deeired to notice the splendid 
walls of a broad ice-fis§ure, in the abyss of which the 
thundering roar of waters ia heard, and was called upon 
to admire the brightness and width of the Mer de 
Glace, which 13 seen from this point up to the very top 
of the mountains, where it is barn, I felt myself like 
one doomed to death, with the rope already round his 
neck, who is desired to notice "the beautiful pro- 
spect ! " But I said nothing ; and, aa Louise gaily 
recommended me to do, I broke of}" little pieces of ice, 
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and let them melt in my mauth; this, and the beaming 
glnnces of my young friend, refreshed me. 

The eiiii shone ivith great heat, melliug the ice; ntid 
through ihe latter part of the road we went sliding and 
epjashing through regular ice-slush. How delighted I 
was when I had once more firtxi footing oa the enrtli^ 
and I s:iw Louise there in safety ! I gathered and 
kissed a. little crimson flower which grew on the 
bortlers of the ice, like a hind snlutfttion of welcome ! 

But the joy was of short fhirntion; for, in order to 
reach Le Chapeau, the only way on this aide-down to 
Ch»mouni, one must clamber along the aide of a per- 
pendicular rock, without anything to hold by but a 
rope fastened with iron nails, as a hand-rail on the 
mountasn-wrtU, One walks along a narrow path 
cut ju the rock midway between the perpendicular 
mountam-walb, the one above and the otlier below. 
At the depth of many hundred feet, below this again, 
is the jNfer de Glace, with it9 sheer descent- A moment's 
dizzinessj and- — all wonUl be over] The guides now 
began to advise us to hasten, ''because stones are fre- 
quently precipitated from the rocks above ! " 

I glance up, and see that masses of atone are hang- 
ing above our headsj as it appearcdj just ready to fiUl. 
But how is one to hasten here, where one must give 
heed to every step, and hold fast by the rope ? And 
now even this ceases, and the path goes before me steep 
up-hill. I have merely the guldens hand, who pulls 
me np. 

*' We shall go quite eafely," he says, eonaolingly. 

"Nay, on, on, go on still faster I" I reply, whilst I 
Bce stones and debris giving way under each heavy 
Btep he takes ; and I pray silentlyj " Deliver ua from 
evU!" 

Louise, with her light-footed guide, is already up 
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and out of danger, npon firm ground, and now — ^I am 
so too ; and now the danger and all the difficulty of 
the joumej are overcome. We are very near the 
Chapeau, and may quietly rest there, before we go 
farther. I feel ready to cry. 

But a few minutes later, we had reached the Cha- 
peau, a little Alpine cottage, sheltered by a rock in 
the shape of a hat-crown. Here, seated on a woodea 
bench, in the cheerful sunshine, with my young friend^s 
hand clasped in mine, I felt so unspeakably thankful to 
have overcome all the perils of the day, that I could 
do no other than share Louise's delight over the ex- 
traordinary spectacle which the Mer de Glace pre- 
sented from this place ; for at this place the pressure 
from above has caused the ice to mass itself tocetfaer, 
and to assume the most remarkable forms. Imagine to 
yourself a stream of ice-witches and hobgoblins, with 
their children, and bag and baggage, on their journey 
to — the lowest pit I Here a gray giantess, with three 
daughters in hoods, shawls, and crinolines, are 
advancing majestically forward ; there a whole procea- 
sion of gray nuns ; here monks without heads ; there 
giants in berserker-mood ; and yonder a castle of ice 
with many towers, like an immense artichoke, with its 
points somewhat turning inwards. In general it 
seemed to me that the figures of the Mer de Glace 
resemble the forms and peaks of the circumjacent 
mountains. Saussure saw from the heights of Moat 
Blanc groups of its pyramids and needles, like the 
leaves of an artichoke turning inward towards the 
middle. Imagine to yourself all this crowd of dirty- 
gray ice- witches, little and big hobgoblins, now in 
fantastical groups, now a solitary, lofty figure, amongst 
towers, columns, ruins, as of a demolished city — 
imagine all this immovable, and yet advancing onward 
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on a slope of from two to three leagues I Sometimes 
a witch loses her headj whii;h, set at liberty by the 
BUDj, la precipitated into the depths below, ami one 
hears it roimng down, like the sound of subterranean 
thunder* 

My lively young friend was delighted with thei 
Btmnge scene. As for myself, with the impression of 
the excursion into this region of witchcraft fresh upon 
itie, I feltj spite of the irresistibly comic chariurter of 
the scene, grave and almost de]jre&sed in spirit. We 
partook of a poor little, but expensive, dinner At ^*TLe 
Hat," whilst we contemplated the witch -9trea.m. 

When, after this journey of ei^ht hours, which I had 
made on foot, we returned to Cliamouni, I felt myself 
*' knocked up, " both soul and body. But I and my 
yoimg friend took each a warm bathj drank a cup of 
refreshing tea, and went to bed; and instead of a restless 
nighty with dreama about witches and abysses, I had 
pleasant dreams, and in my waking intervals clear^ good 
thoughts; felt the witchcraft leave my limbs, and freah 

vigour infused delightful 1 

Afterwards, I found these words in my *' Bradshaw, " 
with regard to the journey across the Mcrde Glace and 
to the Chapeau : " This journey is so hazardous, that 
we will not advise any one to undertake it." And I 
seriously would dis^iiiiade one and all from it who miiy 
have weak knees, and an old heavy-footed guide, and £t 
dear young frieudj whether msde or female, in company; 
and also one and all who may have the least inclinatioa 
to dizziness. 

But one and all may have entire pleasure in a journey 
to the source of the Arveron. The ri^-er issues from the 
foot of the Mer de Glace We now see it from the 
green meadow belowj where the ley sea abruptly 
terminates. Here^ as on the precipitous descent, its 
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fantastic icy figures group themselves still more wildlj, 
and seem to twine their arms roimd one another as if 
to support themselves on the precipice — but in vfun! 
They must be hurled down into the abyss, and swell the 
roaring waters of the Arveron. One fancies that one 
sees an icy city and its inhabitants paralysed with horror, 
hurried onward to the gulf. Within the rigid, dead 
mass life is yet roaring, but for them with a dissolving, 
destroying power. The river is bom and emancipates 
itself in its subterranean vault. 

One of the icy shapes towered above all the rest, and 
this was a form of beauty. The figure, the position, the 
clear icy draperies, everything had a wonderful resem- 
blance to the Sistine Madonna with her child. But 
this beautiful image even slid on towards the eheer 
descent. 

On the evening of this day the firing of a cannon 
announced that another ascent of Mont Blanc had been 
accomplished by some adventurous travellers. My 
guide blamed these adventurous people, and declared 
that it was a piece of pure "bStise*' of Messieurs et 
JJames to risk their own lives and the lives of others to 
climb up there to see — most frequently nothing ! He 
himself had been more than once on these Mont Blano 
journeys, and more than once had fallen into the 
crevices up to his arms, and had been only saved by 
means of the rope by which the whole procession of ice- 
travellers are attached the one to the other — for no 
person undertakes the ascent of Mont Blanc attended 
by less than six guides. One of these gentlemen may 
still be seen in the valley of Chamouni, with green 
gauze before his eyes, owing to the severe injury which 
they received from the ascent of Mont Blanc, The 
skin of most people peels off after this visit to the sum- 
mit, and they suffer more or less in health. Three ladies 
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only^ and all three rnimarried, have hitherto accom- 
plished this journey: — Mile. Paradis ; Mile. d'Angeville, 
a Jively, energetic Frenchwoman, whom 1 saw in 
Geneva -, and an EDglishwomaD, whose name hae escaped 
my memory. The two latter ladies, when they had 
attained the highest summit, had themselvea lifted upon 
the shoulders of tbeir guides, that they might rise to a 
greater height than any of their predecessors. 

Mile. D'Angeville was, however, accompanied upoQ 
thia journey by a skilful draughtsman, who took views 
and sketchea by the way — so that her undertaking was ■ 
*iiOt without its results for the benefit of others. I know, 
however, that I have no desire to become the fourth of 
these a$pjnng ladies. 

Horace Benedict de Saussure has connected his name 
for all time with that of Mont Ulanc, because he was 
the firet ecientific man who penetrated its mysteries, 
Eut he was not the first who ascended it ; this was a 
peasant from the Vale of Ohamouni, of the name of 
Ealniat. He it was who discovered the path to the 
summit ; but not po&aes:5ing' seientifie culturcj he could 
not make scientific observationa. Without Balmat, 
however, perhaps De Saussure might not have been 
able to reach the eummit of Mont Blanc* 

From childhood Dc Sauasure had a singularly deep 
love for mouQtaius, and for waudertuga amongst them. 
He bad spent several years in ascending, for the purpose 
of scientific examinations, the greater number of the 
most considerable mountain- chains of Kurope. But 
Mont Blanc atiU stood veiling itself and its Alpine ehaia 
in mystery, in defiance of the young mountain -explorer's 
longings and endeavours. 

" It had become with me, " he writes '^ a kind of 
disease. My eyes never beheld this mountain, which can 
be seen from bo many places in our districtj without my 
experiencing a painful feeling." 
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At length, after twenty-seven yeara of longinjr and 
fruitless endeavour, Siiussiire succeeded, in August, 1737, 
iu achieving the longed-for asceiitj and from the summit 
■vvas nb!e to survey the Alpine chsiin ia all directions. 

" The arrival on the summit/' he writes, ^' did not give 
me immediately all the pleaaure which might have been 
expected ; because the length of the struggle, and the 
sense of the trouble which it has cost me to reach it, 
seemed, as it VFore, to have irntnted me. And it waa 
with a kind of wrath thot I trampled the snow upon ita 
highest point. Besides, 1 feared not being able to make 
the observation 3 which I desired, so greatly was I 
troubled by the rarity of the atmosphere, and the 
difficulty I found in breathing, and in working at this 
height. We all suffered from fever. " 

Everything, however, succeded to Saussure beyond his 
expectations ; he saw everything, and was able to make 
all the obaervationa which he had bo ardently desired to 



"I scarcely believed mj own eyes," he saysj " T 
aeemed to myself to be dreaming when I saw beneath 
my feet the terrific, majestic peaks, the acute Bummits 
of Midi, Argentifere and Le Goant, the very bnseg of 
which it had been to me so difEcnlt and hazardous to 
climb. I understood their connection and their form* 
and at one single glance was able to clear up the 
uncertainty which years of labour alone could not have 
done. 

Amongst the lesser observations which De Saussure 
made on the ascent the following have interested me : — 

" We ffiivr," says he, " near the summit only two 
butterflies; the one was a little gray night-butterfly 
(phalcne), which flew across the first anow, the second a 
day-butterfly, wliich appeared to me to be le M^riil. 

" The flower, belonging to the perfect class, which I 




found at the greatest altitude was a Silene acaulis. 
Small mosaes were however growiag upon the very 
highest rocks." 

Saiissure, when in shadow, saw from the Bummit of 
Mont Bliinc the atsii^ in the light of day, and the colour 
of the skj^ waa almost bluck. 

lie was able only to remaiQ four haura and a half on 
the eummit of the mountain, when he was obliged to 
return. But in the stilhiess of the night, when he had 
recalled all he had actually seen, and felt the grand 
picture of the mountains clearly imprinted upon his 
hifiin, then he esperienced " an unmingled gatis fact ion." 
And well indeed might he! He had accomplished a 
great undertaking- for science. Even Ecience has ita 
heroes and noble martyrs. 

But how anyboJy can desire, for no other purpose 
than to be able to say, *^I have done it I" — but enough 
on this subject I 

On the 4th of August, Louise and I set off^ through 
the Tete Noire to Martignyj one of the moat beautiful 
journeys which any ono can take on a eumnier'a day. 
Good roads, magnificent scenery, both, behind and 
before, and through the whole vidley bold forms of 
wooded rocks, fresh rushing waters, the purest moun- 
tain atmosphere — I seemed to myself to be reading one 
of Sir Walter Scott's Highland novels 1 The moon 
rose above the beautiful chestnut woods as we reached 
ilartigny, in the Ehone valley, where we found the air 
oppressively warm. 

The following day we took a little carriage and pro- 
ceeded to the Great St- Bernard. The road ie good 
but narrow, and the tarns are everywhere so precipitouH 
on one side, that it is impossible to avoid feeling dizzy 
at the thought of being upset. And such mlsadventurea 
do happen at times. 

TOL L IT 
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We are now m the Canton Vallais* At one point of 
tbe road we met a procession of moaks, together with 
men and women, who were murmuring prayers to the 
ringing of bellsj dreased in while, and on their way to 
gome shrine of the Virgin in the nciirhhourhood, to pray 
for rain. Tbe procession came from villagea in the 
mountains, where the drought was fearful, and the har- 
vests burned up in consequence. 

As far as Cantine du Praz the road is passable for 
a carriagfij afterwards you must either ride or walk, 
Louise cho*e to walk with msj and our guide went 
before us with the mules and our travelling-bags. 

The Bun was still burning hot, but the pilgrims who 
had been praying for rain appeared not to have put up 
their prayers in vain. Clouds were gathering, thunder 
was heard, and very soon it began to rain. We toiled 
wearily onward with our Alpine staves in our hands ; 
but now it grew dark, ever thicker clouds gathered 
above ua^ and the ground was wet with snow. And the 
Hoapicej the so much longed for Hoapiccj would not come 
into sight ! At length, however, we beiield a large, 
regularj grtiy mass of building ariae from the gray rocks 
around it, and seldom has the hospitable auhtnje been 
greeted with greater joy. The sympathizing salutation of 
the monksj ^^Pauvres damesT sounded to us like delicious 
music. The latter part of the way we had to walk 
through deep snowj and were wet through both by it 
and the rain. 

But we changed our clothes, and were then taken 
into a large room, where a good fire rejoiced both soul 
and body ; and were soon seated at table mth many 
other travellers, partaking of tea and bread and butter. 
And ae she regaled heraclf with the oriental nectar, 
Louise turned her beaming glances upon me, whispering, 
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We tlien lay down to rest on very masBiye beddj 
under whole Jivalandies of sheets and feather-beds. 
About one hundred and fifty pereonp, mostly poor 
tnivellers, were lodged at the Hospice this night- 

I was awoke in the morning by the pciiling roar of 
the organ. It was morning mass, at the latter part 
of which I waa presentj but not much edified, owing 
to the incongruous mixture of Bpiritual and worldly 
music. 

You are shewUj in the little church, the gitive of 
General Dessaix. 

" I will give you the Alps for your monument V^ said 
Napoleon to hia dying general, after the battle of 
Marengo ; " you shall rest on their loftiest inhabited 
point, in the church of St. Bernard ! " 

I had some conversation on the life in the convent 
with Pire Claveodier, a very kind and well-informed 
man, who appears to have the especial charge of travel- 
ler& of the more cultivated class. 

'* I should not remain iiere long by myself," said he ; 
" but we are many, and — so I stay. We often witneea 
sorrowful occiirrencea. Two yearg ago, two of our bre- 
thren went out with a couple of servants, to seek for a 
man who was suppoeed to have lost himself in the 
mountains. They were scarcely fifty paces from the 
house when we saw an immense avalanche fall and bury 
our poor friends under eighteen feet of snow. When 
we recovered them they were dead! We often find 
poor travellers whose feet are frozen, and here we nurse 
tliem till they are sutEciently recovered to continue 
their journey." 

It is now an nnfrequent occurrence for travellers to 
perish in thia region— the cases of being frozen to death, 
usually do not exceed two in the course of the year. 

"We ouxselvesj" eaJd P^re Clavendier, "may hold 
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thought of 



out twelve or fifteen yearp, but our dog3 not above 
aeven or eight jears ; they then become rheumatic ami 
die. — I^ it not so, Moral" continueil he, aa he patted 
one of tlie large, pious doga [ " tliou xvklt hold out for 
another year, and then thou wilt die I " 

Mors wagged his tail asaentingly, and I 
Luther*B words to hla dog: — 

** Don't grumblej \\it\e Hans; thou too shalt have 
a golden tail some day I " 

The HoapIcB of St. Bernard'waa fouuded about a thou- 
sand years ago, by the pious Cuunt Bernard, of ilen- 
thone. From eighteen to twenty thousand travellers 
pasBipg between Italy and Switzerland are annually 
entertained here, without the good Augustine monka 
exacting the Bmnlloat payment. The more wealthy 
travellers generally leave a donation in the alras*-box of 
the church, and the country people carry thither some- 
times giftB of butter, cheese, &c. But this does not 
amount to much. The convent supports itself, and 
also its thousands of pilgrimHj by its own funds. Daring 
the revohilion of 1847 these funds were seized upon, 
and the fathers removed from the convent. But the 
travellers across the mountain loudly demanded the 
accustomed fathers and the old hospitality. The ga- 
Ternment wns obliged to reinstate both; and thus St. 
Bernard's Hospice remains at the present day a monu- 
ment of Christian love, and an honour to the Catholic 
Church^ 

But its time will soon be over. The Sardinian 
minister, Cavour, has obtained the consent of his 
government to the construction of a railway^ which will 
run right through the Alps — ^Mont Cenis being even 
now tunneled for that purpose — unining Piedmont 
with Switzerland and the rest of Europe. In about 
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la said, thia great work will be ac- 
aod then St. Bernard's, the auberge of 



ten years J it 

complished ; 

ten ceiituriee, will be deaerted ; for no one will take a 

difficult journey of four or five days, wben tlsey can, 

without fatigue and at small coatj accompUsK the same 

in twelire houra. 

A separate buildingj near the HospicEj contains the 
bodies of those who have pcnahed on their journey 
across the mountain. Tliey are arranged along the 
walls, and present a fearful aicrht; by degrees they fall 
to pieceB, and the floor ib strewn with skulls and 
hones. 

Wliy do they not allow the earth to cover their re- 
maina? They cannot teach auythiDg, and thoy inspire 
a horror which does not belong to the death whicli ia 
the cause of their beirvf^ here. 

"Death by freezingj" said the young guide, on our 
way, " 13 not painful j one goes to sleep — ajid does not 
wake any more. And when one is poor — without any 
thing to look forward to on earth— a little soouer, 
or a little later, what does it matter ]- — all must 
go the satuG road. It is a good thing to die without 
Buffer! Dg I " 

A melancholy little mountAin-lake liea at a short 
distance from the gloomy tenement ; and just below 
the road begins to descend, on the ItaUan side, into 
Piedmont and the lovely vale of Aosta, 

Not far from th© Hospice stood in former times a 
temple of Juiiiter, to which probably the same merciful 
duties were attached as belong to the Christian refuge 
for Alpine travellers. In proof of which, we may 
accept a small, but very remarkable, collection of 
antiquities, which have been found on the spot where 
the temple etood, and which are now presen'ed within 
the convent. Several bronze plates are amongst them, 
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iriscribed with thankegiviDgs to Jupiter Poeninus, for his 
protection ; and a number of delicfitelj'-wovked bronze 
figures of heathen divinities appear, like the others, to 
be&c votoSf consecnited to his temple by grateful travel- 
lers across the mountain. There is also in this collec- 
tion a beautifiJ female hand, also in bronze, around the 
wriat and fingers of iihich a snake twines itself. 

" This rejiresents the hand of Eve," said the good 
monk, who shewed us these things. 

"But — Eve'g hand in tlie temple of Jupiterl" 
** Oh," replied he, " thej had also, amongst the 
heathen, the traditions of the Fall I " 

The air was damp and cold this morning, and heavy 
hflilstOQca made the ground white around the Hospice ; 
the sky waa heavy and cloudy, everythinf^ waa gray 
and gloomy. Nature is here eternally veiled ; it knows 
neither the life nor the flowers of summer. 

With a grateful heart, and a sense of high esteem, I 
took my leave of the pioua men who live here to 
rescue and bless their feilowa ; caressed the large, 
good-tempered dogs, who participate in their work of 
love, and availing ourselves of a break in the clouds, 
I and my young friend aet forth on our return. We 
reached La Cautine, happily, before the rain began, and 
made the remuiDiug descent of the mountain amidst 
storms of rain. 

At seven o^elock in the evening we were again at 
Martiguy, where we found it very hot. We had in this 
day paased from the cUmate of Spitzhergeu to that of 
southern Italy. 

We should now have undertaken the journey to 
Monte Rosa, but that sun and fine weather were 
necessary, which at the present time we did not enjoy. 
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TLe teavens were clothed in rain-clouda, and the 
barometer had fidlea -, wb therefore determined to defer 
the journey^ and return at once to Geneva. 

In the early dusk of morning we drove through the 
Ehonc valleyi from the swampy, sterile district around 
Martigny, to the woody and fertile aeighbourhood of 
Bex, magnificently embraced, both on the right hand 
and the left, by the mouatnin-chaias of Yaud and 
Vallais. 

We enjoyed the fresh air, freed from dust, which the 
rain had laid, the fantastic cloud-imagery which 
gathered around the mountaina, and the ever-varying 
play of light and ehodow. Thua we sped along, on 
the wings of steam, from Bex to Yilleneuve, and 
thence, by the steamer "L'llirondellej" across the 
waters of Lake Leman, and so to Geneva. And 
therCj by lantern-light, 1 waa able, thanks be to our 
IjordI, to restore my beloved young companion safe and 
sound to her parents and relatives, who were waiting 
for her on the shore. And again I spent a few daya 
with her in the good home, which I am able to call 
mine, and where they would scarcely receive thanks 
for alt the kinJncsa which I enjoyed there. 

" The home of the pastor of souls ought to be 
hoapitable," said the good pastor Coulin, when I 
thanked him for the bountiful hospitality which he and 
his family had shown to me. 

And now let me linger somewhat upon these last 
dajs in my Swiss honiej where^ for the htst time, I waa 
able to partake of the refreshment of repose, such as 
can be only enjoyed in a home like this. 
- Do not let it, dear E., appear too tedious for 
thee to linger yet a few moments with me; soon, very 
soon, we shall cross the Alps, and then proceed far out 
into the wide world ; nowj boweverj let ua linger and 
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rest a moment in the home beside the Living "Waters I 
I transcribe the foUoVing from my Diary : — 
Jargonantj August \6ih, — A atili summer rain has 
been falling ever since morning ; it seems to us all like 
pleasant music, because for the last two months there 
has been no r^n here, and the earth thirsts and 
languishes for it. The nightingales sing no longer in 
the wood, and the great walnut-tree is now bearing 
fruit ; and pears and plums are ripening around my 
quiet home, where everything is alike good, pleasant, 
and peaceful. 

I have spent the morning in reading, and in the 
comparison of the ancient classical ideal of man and 
life with that of more modern times — that is to say, of 
Christianity. The differences are, in many respects, 
great, but in none greater and more striking than in 
the doctrine of the aim and purport of life, and of the 
immortality of the human soul. The former amongst 
the wise of antiquity is confined merely to the perfect- 
ing of the individual, as regards his relationship to the 
state. They know nothing of a life devoted to the 
service of humanity. And as regards the latter, there 
is always in the minds of the most enlightened a con- 
stantly recurring doubt, like a cloud over their brightest 
yearnings. They stand hesitating over the question, 
" To be or not to be." Such are Cicero, Seneca, Marcus 
Aurelius. Socrates believed more and hoped more, 
but still how futile and dreamy, even in Phiedon, are 
the images of a future life 1 How differently do Peter 
Paul, and all the Christian prophets speak! New 
revelation — new inspiration ! 

Comparisons of this kind are the enjoyment of my 
soul. They are Alpine journeys, which invigorate in- 
stead of wearying. And I rejoice far more than De 
SauBsure did when &om the newly-attained summit X 




can survey the various branches and Ecope of the 
Alpine chain, which ia denominated by me the educa- 
tiun of the human soul. 

Simdaf/f August \Qt7i. — Morning family worship ia 
already over. Afler brealifnst, Nancy carriedj aa nsuol, 
the Bible to her father, who read from its jiagea the ^th 
psalm of DjLvid, and at its conclusion made the follow- 
ing observations : — 

" Parents can love their children with an eqnaJ 
affection, and jet at the eame time have for each 
separate child a separate tenderness atid care with 
reference to the child's character or talent.* — ^sometimea 
even faults. Thus is God in relationship io mankind. 
He lovea thera all equally, but yet every separate inrii- 
vidual with an especial care, so tliat every one may 
regard himself as standing in a separate relation ghip, 
HB it were apart with Him. We see this in the rela- 
tionship of Cliriet Jeans to hia disciples. Every one of 
UB can then severally say with David, that he ie loved 
of God. Every one of us has from Him an especial 
ray of Hie hght and grace. Therefore^ Father, we 
pray for ourselves and for all : " Lift Thou up the light 
of Thy countenance upon us I" 



The ohservations of the ^cellcnt Pastor Coulin 
seldom extend beyond five minutea, but there is more 
matter in them than is generally found in longer dis- 
courses. We conversed afterwards, for a short time, 
of persona who, even under the most severe trials^ have 
yet possessed within their souls this sense of the Divine 
Fatherly care and guidance^ 

Au^jkM I7th* — Jly birthday. I have not mentioned 
it to any one in my kind home. No beloved sisters 
have, as on eo many a former occasion, greeted me on 
thie anniversary with flower&j presents, and little 
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amusing devices. But pleasant and strengthen iog 
thoughts have visited me, and made this day to me 
like a festivah Partly by conversation, partly by rend- 
ing^ partly, aud above all, by the sours centering itself 
into its own depth, and meditating upon its highest 
phenomena, have I been, during my resiticnce, carried ' 
forward In tlie inquiry whichj beyond everytliing else, 
drew me hither. This summer has been espt;cially 
favourable to me. The fiower which bad long been 
ii] bud within me hiis blown — I know not bow. 
Probably^ like other flowers, by God's bght in connec- 
tion with the impelling force of natural growth. How 
can it be otherwise ? That which I sougiit to know I 
have DOW found. And of this I will speak more par- 
ticularly anothiir time. But that whieb I would here 
excliiim to all seeking and thirsting souls ig ; — 

" Have no mistrust ! Brother, aieter, thy thiret, thy 
eeeking, arc prophetic. They testify of the fountain ; 
and til ey will, sooner or later, lead thee on to it, and 
give refreshment and peace to thy eoidl" 

Whlldt yet very young, I wTote, on one of the {qw 
occasions when I gave vent in words to an overflowing 
but as yet unenlightened soul: — 

'' Oh thou consuming flame of my silent nights and 
restless days, what wouldst thou with me? There are 
Bnottients in which thou lUuinineiat eternities; othersj in 
which thou merely bumest and torraenteet me I " 

I am uow become old^ and I still feel the £ame 
there as formerly, but it no longer burns and torments 
me. God first kindled it. It hae been fed by Himj 
and He has allowed it to become for me a silent 
guiJing light, an eye for His buu. He baa changed 
my unrest into rest. I have thanked God for the gift; 
of Ufe. 

In the shelter of the peaceful home, which is one of 
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the most beautiful flowers of tKe Swiss Boilj I will cast 
a last glaoce upon the state of the Confederacy, and 
ask ; — 

What fruit has its tree of freedom li^orue? 

That the confederate people, spite of their being 
split into siriiill states, wltli diasimilar kwe, lauguageSj 
reUgioua creeds, mannerSj and usages, feel tliemaelves, 
nevertheless, brethren by a common mother country, 
and El common freedom, snd that they feel this mother 
country and this freedom to be their most precious 
possession, and will defend them with life and blood, is 
proved by the last general rising on the threatened war 
with Pruaaiaj during the foregoing winter. That the 
Cantons during tiraee of peace squabble one with, 
another is no less one of their every-day cuetoms, a& it 
is amongst not very good brothers and eietera in many 
homes. And sometimes even bloody quan'cis have 
grown out of squabblesj as in the war of the Sonder- 
bund. The sentiment of freedom has hitherto been 
more Cantouul than. Federal. 

Many people upbraid the present Government with 
endeavouring to obliterate local interests and local con- 
sideralionB, in order to effect a greater centrfdization, a 
common feeling for the confederate state. But this is, 
after all, evidently a great step towards a higher union. 
And the common festivals and exhibitions, by means of 
which the Government is endeavouring to awaken, in 
the individual Cantons, the mind to the comnion unity 
and the common home, as well as to call forth brotherly 
love, are beautiful and estimable in themselves, and 
especially calculated for the purpose intended. Yet 
ihey have not succeeded in assembling all the children 
of the land. Neither Graubiindtenj Yallais, nor Tessin 
was to be met with at their gay national festivals;. 
However, the railroads extend out their arms more and 
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more into all parts of the country; and before long 
Graubiindten,* Vallais, and Tessuuwill no longer sit 
solitarily behind their mountainsj remote from Berne, 
Geneva, and Zurich, as they do at present. 

As regards political freedom in the Cantons, I have 
heard more evil spoken than good. Party feeling is 
often carried to an unprincipled length. The better 
class of citizens are thrust aside to give place to the worse j 
the bold unprincipled man is the conqueror, and the 
ignorant set themselves in the place of the wise. The 
later revolutions in the Cantons have nearly always 
taken this direction. These facts have led me to the 
conviction that constitutional monarchy must be, per- 
haps, of all forms of government, the safest and best 
for the freedom and prosperity of the people. In the 
meantime, it is clear that amidst these agitations the 
Swiss people are receiving a political education, and 
that the new governments, compelled by the pressure of 
public opinion, are adopting a course favourable to the 
education of the people, and, consequently, salutary. 
And until this general political education is comi)leted, 
no one can judge with any certainty of the republican 
form of government. Switzerland is as yet young in 

* And Graubiindten ought to be the last of all to absent herself 
from the Union-feast of all the Cantons, because she constitutes 
the great Schweitseri of the Confederate States ; she is the Canton 
which produces the most delicious tarts and pasties, and many 
other kinds of confections, and which sends out to every country 
in Europe artistes of this class, who are known under the name of 
Schweitsare. This art is said to have been introduced into Grau- 
biindten by emigrants from the Roman States during the gastro- 
nomic period of the empire, and has there established itself, to- 
gether with a number of Latin words, which make the dialect of 
Graubiindten very peculiar, and prove ita Roman origin. Grau- 
biindten deserves, therefore, a place of honour at the table of 
Sworn Confederates, — Author's note. 
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her public life. It is onlj a few years since ita union 
establlehed ka form of government on that of the North 
American States, 

Is it not under the shelter of its Republican freedom 
that Switzerland hag already produced ao many men 
remnrkable for their influence on the development of 
Bianknidj in abnost every branch of human culture?* 
la it not under the shelter of ihia tree of Freedom that 
somany excellent cducationalinatitutiona have sprung up 
and daily increase, for the younj^er frenerallon ; so many 
beautiful asvlums for the aged, and for those who have 
euiFered shipnTeck in life ; is it not in iti3 shelter that 
every house and every piivatc individual has the oppor- 
tunity of enjoyiog independence of conscience aud the 
noblest culture ? Let U3 not fail in the due estimation 
of such fruits of popular freedom ! 

There exists in Switzerland — whether it be the 
result of the political institutions of the country, or 
from any other iufluencea — a certata high-toned opinion 
with regard to what is right, mortU, and of general 
utility J and as regards the duty of every man to labour 
for that end which operates beneficially, and in the 
fipu'it of the highest educatiotij upon ita youth aoid even 
upon Btrangers who have remained in the country any 
length of time. The niind of many a thoughtless 
young man from other lands has here taken a more 
serious direction, and he baa learned to live for higher 

* Geneva alone has given to the world Bevera.1 of tte most cele- 
brated amongst these: Jean Jacquea Rousseau, the social reformer 
and friend of maakinrl; the oatnralistB, Bonnet, lie Saaseure, aJid 
DeCandolk; tbetoatilieT of politiual economy, Say; the historiaQB, 
Siamondi aad Merle d^Aubigne, ^Lnd Tn&nj another cekbrated 
m&a ; boaidcs tbEs most iateUe4;tual and most ^fbed with geaiuA, 
and at the aarae time most wann-beartisi of fL-mulc writers, the 
daugbfcei- of Neckar, the Doble-miudftd Madama dc Stiiel. — Author^s 
wte. 
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intereats than hitherto. And if the goveriiments of 
the different Cantons would be ivillinj^ to give higher 
salaries, nnd to improve the outward circuniatances of 
persona who devote themselves to the education of 
youth, then Switzerland would soon &tand, amongst it3 
AJp3, aa a high-achool for the young of all nations of 
the Chrlstiiin world. For both women and ruea have 
the most decided gifts for this noble c:dling. 

That of which I found the wnnt in Switzerland, eveu 
in education, 13 the free, and, in its hi^ihest sense, uni- 
Tersnl Hpirit, which I felt to be so vitalizing^ so regene- 
rative, in the United States of America 5 and amongst 
the niuldtudea of lectm-es and sermons of thiis country, 
1 should have wished to hearsomethinn; which extended 
the political and social hoiizon sufficiently to embrace 
Other nations also^ and the universal human intereats, 
the great confederation of mankind. That the Swiss 
republic is not altogether indiiferent to these, la proved, 
in the meatitimej by its sympathy in the struggle for 
liberty In Greece, anil its zeal for missionfiry h^bours* 

The women of the educated classes stand high in 
religious eamefitiiGaa and activity in works of human 
love. They are truth-loving, industriousj maternal, 
full of an eJucational spirit. It is customary in the 
Cantons Vaud and Genera for erery young girl, after 
her first communion, to take upon herself the instruc- 
tion and charge of a poor child. J have rarely met 
with peculiarity of character amongst the ladies ; the 
recLuircment and aspiration of higher intelligence more 
rarely still. Domestic lifCj the religious life, and 
nature seem to be all suffering for the generality. The 
woman in Smtzerland who enjoys at the present time 
the largest mental horizon, and who, with the moat 
ardent heart, embraces the highest intereetg of social 
life, and who regards the Swiss Confederation from 
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its highest point of Tiew, is not a woman of Swit- 
zerlnncl at all^ but the daughter of an unenfranehl^eil 
country, of the people of Eoumelia, Counteaa Dora 
d'latria. 

The men appear to rae to be of sterling character^ 
pmdeut and energetic, but many of ihem have, as regards 
the other eeij a good deal to learti from the French, 
and even from EngJishmen. The Swiss man, it appeara 
to me, does not often regard his wife according to the 
requirement of the beautiful Swedish term maka, or 
equal; and, not unfre fluently, an otherwise good and 
distinguished man deserves the satire which the little 
son of one of my acquaintance, on one occasion, un- 
consciously expressed, wben he said to hia little 
sister : — 

"x^ow, tHou shalt be my wife. Go and stand in the 
comer ! " 

She. — " But why must I be your wife ? *' 
Me- — " That I may have somebody to scold." 
But this behaviour is perhaps an exception to the 
rule. 

The position of the young woman of the educated 
clasaea in the house of her parents appears to me, on 
the contrary, near to perfection — ^at all events, it la so 
in French Switzerland. The daus^hters are there edu- 
cated to the right use of freedom, and they obtain thia 
freedom in their best years. Every young girl, whether 
she mariiea or not, receives a settlement from her par 
rents, and the meana for an independent life, before she 
attains to her five-and'twentieth year. In the good 
home which ia for the present mine, the two daughters 
were each allotted their portion equally with their bro- 
ther^ when he entered upon hia office, and commenced 
life for himself. Nevertheless, they know not a better 
home than that of their parents ; and I do not believe 
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that an^ country can exhibit more beautiful relation- 
ships between parents and children, and especially be- 
tween daughters and their fathers. I have already 
spoken on this subject ; but it is scarcely possible to 
say too much on these beautiful, perfect relationships. 
In them lie noble seeds of the fUture; for the good, 
well-educated daughters become good mothers, and it 
is upon the mother that the future of the child, and — 
of the nation, more essentially depends. 

In a few days I shall leave Switzerland — probably 
for ever. Monte Rosa is the last point which I visit 
within its realm, and I am to be accompanied to Monte 
Rosa by both my young sisters, Louise and Nancy, 
from my beloved home beside the Living Waters. 

Zermatt, September drd, — We are seated in the valley 
at the foot of Monte Rosa ; and whilst we are resting 
here — so that in the morning we may be able to ascend 
to the celebrated rock-rose — we are writing, the youth- 
ful sisters to their parents, and I to thee, my R. 

On the 1st of September we left Geneva. The 
morning was warm, the lake like a mirror ; but the old 
" Helvetia " soon made its waters foam and roar. The 
sun had not yet risen ; dark, purple-tinted clouds hung 
above the heights in the direction in which it would 
rise. The east looked like a chamber-alcove, behind the 
curtains of which the glimmer of the night-lamp con- 
tended with the light of day, and where all is silent and 
mysterious. 

But not for long. The sun came forth " like a 
bridegroom out of his chamber, and like a giant who re- 
joices to run his course." The day was beautiful, al- 
though not perfectly clear. A soft misty veil rested 
upon the heights ; not a breath of wind stirred. But 



Lake Leman had never been more animated, Ste.araers 
Clime and eteamers wentj saluting one anotter in pang- 
ing by, loweriog tbeir great red flags, with the white 
croas of the Confederation^ down to the blue waveBj 
which they eeemed to kise* Life upon Lake Leman 
and its banks at this moment is a daily festival, and all 
the more so from the number of travellers^ either of 
great celebrity or high rank, who are here. The King: 
of the Belgians, the Grand Duke of Euasin, Marshal 
Peliasier (the conqueror of Sebaatopol), the French 
philosopher Couslnj and I know not how many other 
celebrities from foreign lands. The region where for- 
merly the people contended together in bloody strife, 
has become that in which they by preference assemble 
for the cheerful and amicable enjoyment of life. Every- 
where people are in movement to look about and to 
amuse themselves. On every hand iflags are waving and 
salutes are given ; and besides all thisj tJiese rich banks 
are at this moment infinitely beautiful. They are 
clothed again in new verdure after the late rain. The 
fruit harvest is almost as abundant as the corn harvcgt 
has been, fttid for many a year the vineyards have not 
displayed such a wealth of clusters. There is a uni- 
^etaal blessing over the earth I 

In passing, I cast grateful leave-taking glancea at the 
yarious places where I enjoyed life with nature and 
witb manj and where 1 experienced the moiat amicable 
hospitality ^ — St. Prixj Lausanne, Clareos, Montreux. 
They lay peacefully surrounded by their splendid 
grounds smd walnut-trees — the loveliest trees on the 
banks of Lake Leman, 

So, fareweUj thou beautiful, richly-blessed land 1 
Mayest thou bear thy beauty and thy harvests for the 
joy of millionsj and bleas and benefit many a stranger 
as thou hast benefited and blessed me I 

VOL, I. X 
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At Bex we were met by the bind Pastor Secretan, 
who conducted us to his hospitable table. At E^ix our 
little party wag joined by a third young girl, who 
wished to see Monte Roaa ; and I am now the mother 
of three young dnughtere, whom 1 shall introduce to 
the reffioDS of the snow-worlrl. Increased reaponsibi- 
lity, and with it increased anxiety as to the event of 
the journey — -for the sky i& becoming cloudy. 

We roll along by diligence to Siouj the chief town 
of Canton ValUia, between the mo uutain- walla of the 
Rhone valleyj which look dqwn gloomily upon ug. ^Ve 
sleep at Sion, and set off early on the following morn- 
ing to Viege. The clouds travel with ua, or, rather, 
rush on after ub, tiUj finally, they drop down upon us in 
downright rain — a dismal prospect for Monte jRoaa. 
But my young friends are in the highest spirita— form 
one droll, impossible acheme after another to accompany 
me to Italy, and laugh heartily at their own fancies. I 
cannot help laughing with them, but yet ana myself 
anything hut merry. 

We have dinner at Viege — ^an excellent little dinner 
— and are waited upon by a handsome, clever lioaa. 
Viege lies at the entrance of the Zermatt valley, and 
here the mountain river, the Vij^ge^ throws itself into 
the Rhone. 

At Viege we must decide either for or against the 
journey to filonte Rosa* We enquire from all weather 
oracles, and behold I the eky grows clearer, and seems 
to promise favourably. We determine to venture the 
attempt. This evening we shall reach St. Nicliolas. It 
is two short days* journey through the Zermatt valley, 
which 18 celebrated for its grand scenery. 

We set off. Two of us ride, two of us walk, with 
long Alpine staffs in our hands, two guidea ficcompany- 
ing us. We aee in Viege many traces of the earth= 
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qnake which occurred last year ia the Canton, Vallaia, 
The church roof haa fallen in, many houses are in 
ruins. Our jouraey ie beautifal, the valley infinitely 
pictnreBque ; both on the right hand and on the left 
ehine out glaciera and cascades from the woods and the 
mountains; amongst the former the Glacier Balferin 
stands forth like a giant. It was not till dark that we 
arrived at St. Nicholas, where we obtained good 
quarters. The nest morning looked likely for rain. 
Neyertheleaa we were up early, and wten we came 
abroad^ behold! yonder gleamed forth the eternal 
mountainSj the enow-clad summits of Monte Rosa, in 
clear sunshinej directly before ua at the end of a long 
Talley. It was heart-stirring, and bo was the moi'ning 
air, fresh and pure. One did not feel either one's hody 
or one*s feet ; one seemed to have wings. 

And our journey was beautiful this day, between the 
lofty mountains, from amongst which gleamed forth enow 
and fields of ice ; whilst the pleasant woods of melize 
trees stretched down from the mountains to the banks 
of the foamiug Vi^gc, which roared through the valley. 
Our road lay along the river eide, by a good footpath. 
Little villages, with their white churches, were planted 
in picturesque disorder upon the mountain plains. 
Even amongst these has the earthquake left traces of 
it a desolating power. 

The weather became more and more hopeful ; we 
pursued our journey cheerfully, botanizing and talking 
by the way ; and the higher we ascended the more I 
was at home amongst the vegetation, I was able to 
present my young friend with Swedish wortlebemes 
and mosses. The light, agile forms of the young girls, 
the gay effect of the flutEering ribbons of their broad 
hats, gladdened me during our ramble, and both they 
and I agreed that we had never enjoyed & more delight- 

x2 
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ful journey. They will now ull of them accompany me 
on foot, Oae of the mules goes along unenciiraberedj 
and the other carries our small amount of luGTsaffe. 

The valley beoomcB narrower by degreeSj asauraea a 
more gloomy character, but the grand object at its 
further end stands forth .vast and elevating to the soul. 
We are now within view of the glacier of MatterhorUj 
which cornea down from the rock in a acrpent-like 
sweep ; and now of Matterhom himself, a colossal snow 
giant of indescribably dcfi^ant agpect, and which seema 
to lift up his proud neck towards heaven as if he 
would defy both God and man. 

The valley is shut in at Zermatt bj the Riffelbergj a 
plateau of 7,000 feet above the level of the sea y and thia 
plateau is the footstool, aa it were, of the giant forma 
of Matterhoni and Monte Rosa, Matterborn (in French, 
M&nt Cerviii) looks out over Switzerland, Monte Rosa 
towards Italy, which beautiful land one seems to be- 
hold as in a panorama from ita snowy summit, 

We reached Zermatt in good time in tlve day, and in 
the evening rambled on the foot of the KifFelberg, 
along green meadows, where the cattle were grazing' 
on the edge of the glaciers. The following morning we 
intended to ascend the mountain, but the sky again 
became cloudy, and tlie spAcea of blue grew ever less 
and less. 

Rifely Sept. 5ih, at an altitude of 7,500 /e«(,— Whilst 
thick mist and cold surround us here, in the midst of 
the region of ice, and prevent our seeing anything of its 
wondrous forms, I will, with sunshine in my heartj 
give some account of our ascent hither during yestei^ 



The night before, at Zermatt, I had been awoke by 
the rain beating against my chamber window. 

"That is pleasant I" said I, and think of the young 
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girls wiho have accompamed me hither ou purpose to 
see Monte Eosa I 

In an houTj hovveverj the rain had ceased, the moon 
ehone in through my window eonaoliiigly, and. I went 
to sleep. 

In the morning I was awoke by Nancy's joyful ex- 
clamation: — 

'* Mont Cervin est tout dhowoert!" 

I hastened up, and as&uredly there stood the defiant, 
ice-clad giant — or, more properly, giantess, for it is in 
the form of a womaD, with an immense crinoline — in 
glittering splendour rearing her proud head towards the 
clear blue heavena. Not a cloud was to be seen. How 
happy we were over our breakfast, and after breakfast 
we began the ascent. 

We were eoon all af us, either on horscB or on foot, 
clambering up Riffelberg, now under the leadership of 
Ignace Biner, the best guide in this Alpine region. 
And ever as we climbed we beheld the Alp horizon 
become more extensive, one ice-peiik after another rose 
up, and immense ice-fielda spread out their white, 
shining tablecloths between themj until the whole 
northeim chain of SwisB Alps stood in a vast eemi- 
circle around the horizon. We halted upon green plaing 
on the mountain to contemplate the glorious spectacle, 
and re&t in the sunshine, I felt indescribably grateful 
to be able to see this in company with my young 
friends, because I saw through all their eyes — and how 
thoae eyee beamed I 

Monte Rosa and ita world were as yet concealed from, 
na by the heights of the RifFclberg — Matterhorn alone 
enthroned without a rival from the east to the south. 
But the ascent begins to be very difficult for me — ^I 
never felt it more so j I am obliged to stop every five 
minutes to recover my breath. la it owing to the in- 
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creasing rarity of tlie air, or ia it old age? Louise 
maintains that it is the air» 

Wb have left behind ns the laat Alpine huts, and 
now even the laat trees, the delicate nielize trees, wliich 
look as if they, too, like me^ had a difficnlty in climbing 
the ascent. The last tree reaches a little higher than 
the other, and stands bowing to the mountain, as if it 
said, " We can now go no farther I " 

The shrubs of the Alpine rose, and every other larger 
kind of plant and shrub, have ceased- There are now 
only aiaall moutitain flowera — Nancy's little favourites 
— low grass, as well as mosses and lidiens, accompany 
us still. The wind Ims become cold, and the piled-iip 
maee of the Eiffelber^ comes ever nearer to us. At 
length, after three hours' ascent, we have reached the 
first great pinin of the Riffelberg, bare, save for a little 
yellowish grass \ but where La Mai^on du Eiffel, the 
ugliest and raost inconvenient of all Swiss hotels, is 
weicomed by us with great aatiafaetion. 

A large fire was burning in tbe saloon, where we 
rested and had dinner. We had dow Matterhorn, so 
to speak, exactly before our eyes ; but Monte Rosa was 
altogether hidden from eight by the loftiest summit of 
the Eiffelbergj G^ornergrat. 

The height of Gornergrat is 2000 feet above the siH- 
berge of Eiffel, and Ignace Biner dissuades us from 
undertaking the ascent to-day, because " it is alrendy 
late " and we might now, at all events, see Monte Eosa 
from the plateau of Gugli. It is best to defer the as- 
cent of Gomcrgrat till the morrow, Good; so said and 
so done. 

In the afternoon, when we have dined, we all turn 
out as merry as can be, to botanize on the heights of 
the Eiffelherg, because the weather is enchanting; and 
a breath of ill-humour on the part of Matterhorn, with 
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cloud and coM wind, has vanished again. The son Bhmes, 
and the air has the atnenitY of sucuaier. 

We climb without difficulty up eome of the little 
hilla^ where a flock of sheep still find paatarage. AVe 
leave the mass of the Riffelberg on the right ; we make 
a circuit round the Gorncrgrat to the left — and now 
almost iill at once a spectacle pre&enta itaelf, so grand, 
80 extraordinary, and at the same time bo beautiful, 
that it is OTerpowering, 

It is a world of snow and ice ; towera, mountainsj 
Talleysj streams, fieldsj waves, hut not harah, not terri- 
ble ; a fantastic world, in which the large mass unites 
itself to softness and beauty in form ; and there, there 
to the left, southward, towards Italy, lies upon shining 
white hills the immense snow-rosej Monte Kosa, round 
and soft in all ita outlineSj like a Provence rose, although 
ita projecting petals are blocks of granite. Clouda sink 
care&einirly into its soft, hdf-oppned chalice, and throw 
its southern edge somewhat into sliadow ; hut the isun- 
heams caress it at the same time, as if to take leave, 
lighting up continually new regions of its inner world. 
Far below our feet creeps the Gorner glacier, an im- 
mense icy path, nine leagues in length. It requirea an. 
hour to go straight across it from the point where we 
sit. On the opposite side rise the giant mountains, 
Cadtor and Pollux, Breithom, St. Theodule's hom, with 
many other horna, and waving icy summits, on to Mafc- 
terhom, ivhich bounds the view to the north. Every 
one of theae giants is from twelve to thirteen thousand 
feet in height above the level of the sea, Monte Rosa 
is upwarda of fourteen thousand, and thus is second 
only to Mont Blanc amongst the Alpine heights of 
Switzerland ; but its soft, rounded form does not give 
the full idea of its altitude, whilst the Jlatterhorn, 
which is upwards of one thousand feet lowei, rising up 
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boldlj as it docs in its criaoUue^ appears coDeidemblj 
higher and more niiglity. 

We ente for a whole hour on the Bummit of Gugli, 
contcinplaling the wonderful worJd of snow, and listen- 
ing now to the thundering din which waa heard at times 
proceeding from it, telling of the fall of the avalanche, 
which our eyes could only discern by a little white 
smoke arising here and there — and now to the echoes, 
iike Bilvery voices, wliich Ignace awoke by his laughter 
in the inountainB. I/ouise fancied she heard little 
enchanted princes laughing in the ice-palacea. 

The sun in hia de&cent cast the brighte&t beams over 
the soft peaks of Crina di Jazi^ which shone white 
towards the heaven of Italy — aa whitCj pure, and 
soft as if they had belonged to some snow paradise. 
We were never tired of watching the struggle of the 
sun-beama, in the chalice of ilonte Rosa, with the 
clouda which seemed aa if they would imbed them- 
selves there ; but suddenly a violent wind arose from 
the aide of Matterhorn, and we saw the wicked giantCBS, 
aa if jealous of the attention we bestowed upon Monte 
Kosa, encircled with a girdle of dark cloud, and asaem- 
bliEg a whole host of the aame above her head. They 
were evidently not to be trifled with, and we were 
obliged to make the best of our way to the inn. And 
there we have been oblised to remain ever since, enve- 
loped in mist and cloud, which Matterhorn, the wicked 
witch, has gathered around us, We console ourselves 
with good books and good humour, but as regards the 
journey up Gornergnit, and its view of the Alp pano- 
rama^ both Bouthwiird and northward, there is but little 
hope. It is as cold as in the middle of our Swedish 
winter, and probablj we must now relinquish our lofty 
abode. 

We have, however, seen Monte Roea and Its ice- 
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realm. Chamouni ia nothing in compariBon witli it I 

Vthge, September 7th. — Fear for the continuance of 
mist and cold up in the snow region caused us to de- 
scend to Zermatt without reaehlng the summit of 
Gornergrat. I am Forry for it, on account of my 
young friendsj who in the meantime are amiable and 
contented with what they have seen. And very cheer- 
ful was the return with them on foot, through the 
beautiful Zennatt valley, and in good weather. We 
spread out our dinner on the edge of the apring&, and 
drank of their refreshing waters, and thouglit our mode 
of triivelling was the most agreeable in the world. 

QiiEvy — Could we not, also, in Sweden contrive ehort 
pedestrian jouraeys of this kind for our young girU? 

I have now done. I have separated from ray amiable^ 
young Swiss sisters, who have returned to the homes 
of their parents. If I am right in my conjectures, there 
will soon be a great change for one of them, Louise. 
May it tend to her hflppiness and that of her family! 
She and they have become cordially dear to me I They 
will constitute my family-bond with Switzerland. 

And now Italy, to thee ! to thee I This very night 
I shall cross the Shnplon. 
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NINTH STATION. 

Journey over the Simplon — ^Domo d^Ossola — Bad "Weather — La 
Tosa — Unexpected Meeting — Lago Maggiore — " Stock-Fish" — 
Isola Bella and Isola Madre — ^The Valleys of the Waldenses : 
their People, History, Latest Deliverance, and Present Life- 
Rambles and New Friends — ^Turin — ^The Po and Monte Viso — 
Carlo Alberto— Victor Enunanuel — Count de Cavour— Giobertl- 
Cicsare Balbo — Primato d'ltalia— Speranze d'ltalia— What are 
the Wishes of Italy? 

Domo d'Ossolaj lOtk September, — Switzerland, its moun- 
tains and valleys, are now for me on the other side of 
the Alps — and I am in Italy, the much-sung-about, the 
greatly-praised Italy ! But the heaven of Italy looks 
cloudily down upon me, and it rains. Whilst I rest 
here a day at the foot of Simplon, I will say a few 
words about the journey across the mountain. 

I waited at Vi^ge for the diligence which passes 
through that place in the night from Lausanne. It 
arrived at three o*clock, but quite full. They gave me, 
however, a little carriage with one horse; a brisk, 
active young woman at the public-house helped me in, 
together with my luggage, in the dark, and away we 
went up hill. My carriage, very rickety from the 
beginning, grew more out of condition with every jolt. 
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But the peculiar and gi'and character of tJie journey 
occupied ray attention. From Bercaal to the heights 
of the Simplon I went on foot. The scenery was vfi\dj 
and of an imposing grandeur. The sun shone upon 
the mass of cloudj and wind chased the niistj shadows 
amongst the mountains. All around, in an immcnee 
circle,, glaciers and snow - covered mountain - peaks 
gleamed forth from amongst the clouds. Before me 
rose a lofty mountain, shaped like a cupokj the top of 
which was covered with black cloudy whilst the lower 
part wag lighted up by bright sun&hine. It was the 
peak of the Simplon. Troopa of misty shapes were 
chased round it by the wind^ as in a wild sweep, whilst 
they strove to reach the top, which seemed in its turn 
to reject them. The black cloud lay threateningly 
above, and the white, misty spectres careered around 
like the unhappy and uneettled soula in the hell of 
Dante. Still increasing in number, they ascended frona 
the depth below; still moce and more wildly were they 
chpised round the ice-clad mountaia — clad as in tatters 
of ice — into the dazzlins: sunshine beneath the black, 
forbidding cloud. Masses of water were hurled down 
from the neighbouring glaciers with thundering din. 
There is danger here from avalanches during spring and 
autumn, and for that reason strong stone galleries are 
built on many parts of the road, to serve as a ehelter for 
people and for carriages. Avalanches and torrents are 
hurled down over the arched roofs, and down into the 
abyss on the other side. Even now masses of ice hang 
threateningly upon the heights to the left along tha 
road ; but these will dissolve in foaming rivers, which 
will find their outlet in deep clefta of the mountainj over 
which the road is carried, or they are conveyed away 
by means of strongly-constructed gutters over the roofa 
pf the stone galleries. One of these streams ia hurled 
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down with a force and a din wliicli h deafening. The 
whole of this ecene was so wild and so magnificent^ that 
it thrilled me at once with terror and joy. The sun 
gleamed through all as with lightnjDg^fl ashes, and as if 
in combat with the demops of nature, 

I wandered along the Napoleonic road in security 
nevertheleasj betweeu precipices and the raging sport 
of waters. Many Maiaons de Refuge are erected at 
short distances along this part of the road, to afford 
asylums to the traveller, in case of misfortunes or enow- 
storms* 

The wind became still colder, and the sky etill more 
cloudy as we began to descend through the dark moun- 
tain pass. The road along ite whole extent is laid 
down, or rather constructed, with most admlrnble akill. 
Napoleon had it calculated for heavy artillery, "But 
can cannon pass the SimploD?" inquired he impatiently 
from General Deaeali, whilst this Titanic work was in 
progress. Peaceful diligences laden with peaceable 
tourists now pass along it daily. Of the beauties of 
the descent I shall not gay much, I saw deep-ivooded 
mountain clefts, and beautiful waterfalls, but I had 
seen so many ravines and waterfalla latterly, that I 
scarcely could distinguish between them* BesiiideSj the 
weather was rainy and 1 was sleepy, both from being 
awake all night and from the cold. I enjoyed the con- 
pciousneas of a warmer ntmospherej and of being no 
lonffer perished with cold as on the heights. 

My travelling-companion in my little carriage was a 
young Englishmaii, of the verdant speciea. He waa 
continually asking me, "What is this?'* "Where are 
we coming to nowl " and eo on, although I assured him 
that I knew no more than he diJ, and that I was here 
for the first time myself. It was of no u^e ; and in five 
minutes I heard again, " W hat is the name of this 
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place ? " " Where are we now 1 '* At the place where 
we changed our horee and equipage a \ery small ciir- 
ringe wag given us, so &mdl, indeed, that there seemed 
to be no space between us aud the horse. 

"Now, where is our driver to flit?" inquired my 
youncf travelling-companion from me. 

" On our kneeSj" I replied, calmly, 

"Good heavens I" exclaimed he, horror-stricken, "I 
ahali sit behind I " 

And BO he did, spite of the pouring rain. Our 
driver^ In the meantime, actually found room for him- 
self on the foot-board at my feet. 

The h^i^hta had now begun to clothe themselves with 
rich verdure and beautiful trees, wlien a stono pillar 
near the road showed it&elf with these words : — • 

Italia, 
Stato Sardo. 

And anon the beautiful valley of Domo d'Oaaola re- 
vealed itself) with immense chestnut forests laden with 
fruitj and amidst which gleamed forth white houses, 
chapels, and churches. Cheerfiil colours of bright 
yellow and red fihone upon the houses, gates, and 
towers, and produced a pleasant effect. 

At Tsella we undergo a visitation from the custom- 
house officers, but without much trouble or annoyance. 
The countenances, expression, langoage, are here all 
Italian, There is an agreeable Bmiling expreasion in 
these dark eyes, and in these expressive mouths. 

Amidst pouring rain we etitered into beautiful Italy, 
driving along the fields of Piedmont, between wooded 
heighta and over the sandy plain where the river La 
Tosa rolls its turbid waters. Thus we arrive at Domo 
d'Oasola, Here everything ha3 an Italian character, 
and looks gay and beautiful, spite of the rain. Broad 
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streelfl, fresco-painted hduBes; young men who go 
along singing arm-in-arm, with garliinda of vine-leaves 
round their heads, in the midst of the rain : it pro- 
duces a Bimny effect. 

It rained so hard at the time of our arrival, that I was 
glad to get under the shelter of a roof as aoou as pOiS- 
fiible, which I did at the post-houae where we stopped, 
I waa conducted into two or three large naked rooms, 
the floora of which looted as if they were rubbed with 
tobacco eahva ; but I was assured that it is un hdlo 
nero, and thfe plaC6 very clean. I endeavoured to 
believe it so, though I could not see it ; neither have 1 
ever Been it yet. The hotel is full of empty, cold 
rooms, witU doors which will not shut, bells which witl 
not ring, and everytbiog at eixes and sevens'— not as in 
Switzerland ! But the bed ia good, the table very 
good, the attendants very obligiugj and in the morn- 
ing I hope to reach Lago Maggiorcj and to see the 
Borroroean islands I 



Pahnxa, on Ixtffo Maggiore^ Sept. I2th. — -When did 
anyone ever think of Italy, Lago Maggiore, Isola 
Bella, otherwise than iq connection with a clear sky, 
brilliant sun, and everything under the most bright and 
agreeable aspect 1 But I had the experience that, 
when it is bad weather in beautiful Italy, it is eo with 
a vengeance, and when it raina here it does not soon 
leave off! 

At Domo d'Ossola I found only a moment to go out 
to look round me a little, and read over the door of a 
church the great words, *' Indulgenza quotidiana^ pevpetna 
et plenariaj'* the full meaning of which I leave to another 
tiroe. In the evening all the elements were in convul- 
eion, and there was a thunder-atoroi such as I never 
beard before — ^flai-h upon flash, peal upon pealj and such 
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flashes of lightning I They lit up the whole heaven, 
and enrth, which looked black as the grave, and so on 
till midnight. Nevertheless, the tempest was uiagnifi- 
ceut, and I eojo^^ed the wild spectacle in my desolate 
hotel. 

Next day I was aoated in a kind of omnibus, with a 
dozen other persons. Three horses trotted on heavily 
with us fllong the drenched roads. The rain had now 
cea&ed, but the gky waa cloudy. 

At the station the conductor came round to the 
carriage ; and, laughing heartily, announced to the 
travellers that they would not be able to proceed 
farther that day than — Vogosjna I 

Voices from the ovimlms. — " What? What ? Vogogna? 
Why ? Why not forward to rnkuza? " 

Rephj. — '* The Tosa ia flooded ; it cannot be crossed I " 
Long faces in the omnihua, and gloomy silence. 
We again trot onward, and it begins again to rain, 
with low thunder. 

Towards noon we arrive at Vogogna, a small and 
not nn ugly town, pieturesqne in situation, and with- 
out any fault, it seems to me, except that of not 
being the place at which we thought of passing the 
night. 

In the middle of the road stands, with a very 
melancholy look, as it has stood since last nightj the 
gi^eat diligence from Simplon, without harses, waiting 
till La Tosa permits it to cross. 

Now arrives a large private post-carriage, draws up, 
and the people begin to ask what it means. '' Ilalte 
la I It is not possible to cross," saya La Tosa. The 
horses are taken out. Now comes a large, handsome 
landau. The game question, the same answer, and the 
game fate. Now come three huge carriages in train, 
Grand Seigneur-like ; and ao are the gentlemen who 
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are seated withm thetHj all in gray OTer-coata. They 
are the Kinc: of the Belffiana and his suite. 

** Nobody can go any farther," says La Toaa, who ha^ 
no rrapect to persons. "Kin g Leopold looks around 
him for a raament on Vogogna with dispara^ng 
glnncesy and rettirna to Domo d'Ossola. 

A portion of hia Buite and we others console our- 
eelvea hy dining. I ask for a chicken and a cup of 
bouillie; both are remarkably good, but I have so 
dreadful a headache, from the thunderous state of the 
atmosphercj, that I am qidte reconciled to the thought of 
passing the night at Vogogna. In the meantime the 
clouds clear o% the Bun shines, and I set out on a little 
ramble of diacovery, along the ravines by the side of a 
little mDuntain stream. 

In the meantime some of the gentlemen of out 
travelling party set about to ascertain the state of La 
Toea. The river Js somewhat above an hour's distince 
from Vogogna. They find that the ferry ia now pass- 
able : and, returning with these titlingg, require that 
the conductor should put to hia horseia, and continue 
the journey^ But one lady, who has a place in the 
cotip^f does not appear to the general summons; she 
has, on the aasuraoce of the conductor that the journey 
will not be continued that day, gone up into the hilla. 
The omnibus gentlemen send a couple of persons to bid 
her return, and at the same time comfje! the conductor 
to begin hia journey. The foreign lady may come afterj 
when and how she can. The foreign lady has little 
idea of the fate that awaits her, when she hears voices 
ahouting after her amongst the hiljs, and sees people 
beckoning her back to the inn. 

Arrived there, she finds her omnibus gone, within 
^^im qanrto (Torn/* tts she is assured; but & travelling 
party, who have a private carriage, wait kmdly to 
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take the lost one with them^ as far as the ferry on 
La Tosa. 

The lady pays at once her bill at the hotel, gives la 
huona mano to all who deMre it,*an(l takes her place, 
with thanksj in the four-seated open carriage. Here 
she finds herself opposite an elderly gentleman, evi' 
dently an English man^ who is very muck absorbed in 
the pages of a thick book,^and a much younger lady, of 
remarkably lovely and attractive cxterioFj with lady- 
like manncra ; on the back seat aits a young pereon 
with the appearance of a lady'a maid, and the stranger 
takes the seat beside her. The lovely lady accepts 
Tery graciou&ly her apologies and thanks, and unites 
warmly \^ith her in astonishment over the behaviour of 
the omnibua, For the rest not many words are ex- 
changed on the road to Toaa \ the gentleman merely 
remarking, with humorous' gravity, as he juat glanced 
up from his book : — ■ 

" The diligencea shall first crosa ; and if they are 
drowned, we will not go aftei' them, that*B all. We 
are on the safe side of the affair." 

Aud again he waa absorbed in his book. 

We now approached La Tosa, and heard its dull roar ; 
and ace ! — here, upon this side of the river, stand the 
diligence and omnibus, and all t he other carriages 
waiting} because there is jet a large procession of 
carnages and carts, which have first to be brought 
ov^Yy and the ferry is actively employed for this pur- 
pose, Thia IB what my omnibus companioDS have got, 
with all their manoeuvring. 

On alighting from the atranger*8 carringe, tho guest 
whom they had taken in said to the polite proprietor : — ■ 

'* If ever you should come to Sweden — to Stockholm 
—I beg you will Inquire for lliaa Bremer, who will bo 
TOL. I. T 
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gtad to tbauk jou in her own home for your kindness 
to her." 

" MUa Bremer ! " exclaimed the lady. " WTiat a 
singular meeting I Mi^a Bremer, ftlbw me to introduce 
my Liisbuod to yon. Sir Thomaa Lyell, of whom you 
must have heard during your travels in America," 

"Sir Thomag LyeUt Oh, certainly I" 

And now we are deep in an infinity of topics — of 
people and occurrencGa in Amorica. Immediately we 
must pail;. The carriages are in motion for crossing 
the river. Sir Thomaa himself carries my little travel- 
ling-bag to the omnibus, to which we struggle through 
deep sand and miry clay, talking the whde on slavery. 
The handsome lady waves me a friendly farewell ; we 
have aErreed to meet ajmin in Rome: and now I am on 
the ferry-boat, where the carriages and paaaengera 
already staud in order — the' carriages in one place and 
the paaaengers in another, because the passage taoks 
daDgeroujj. La To&a rolls aJong rapidly and broad, 
with its dark agitated waters; it has again retreated to 
itfl bankfij but leaving evident traces on the shore how 
high it waa only a few honvs since. 

The deep mud of these shores! — the number of car- 
riages and carta, asses and other atiimala, which had to 
be cunveyed across — the screaming and shouting of the 
drivers, and the meroileaa flogp^ing of the i>oor beaste, 
which are ready to sink in the day and sand — make 
the passage across in the highest degree difficult and 
noisy, and La Tosa the while rolls along ao heavily and 
dark I But the broad ferry-boat glides safely, by it^ 
etrong rope, across the swollen river, and carriages, 
animals, and men arrive happily on the other side. 
The omnibus pasaeagere creep up again into their 
place* — ^I in mine, in the eoup4 between the two gen- 
tlemeuj who do not seem to have easy consciences in 




presence of the travelling lady who has been so unex- 
pectedly conveyed hitlier by an English baronet. Slic 
felt aomewliat inclined to pray them for the future to 
bear in mind the command, " Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour aa thyself;" hut ebe did not, satiafyinff; herself 
merely by a reproach to the conductor. He threw the 
blame on the gentlemen : " You should have heard how 
they went on with me I " 

The i^entlemen eaid nothing, but looked a little 
ashamed of ihemaelves ; and a^nin we trotted on. 

But the clouds cleared off*; tho stars shone out, and 
in their light we caught glimpses of Lago Maggiore, 
along the banks of which we drove for a full hour be- 
fore we arrived at the H6tel de TUnivers, at Pu- 
lanza. 

The whole travelling world eeems to have streamed 
this eveninj^ into the Hotel de rUnlvers, which ia full 
to overflowing, and the waiters have ao many calling 
voices to attend upon, that the traveller who is bashful 
must wait to the Ja^t. That is my lot — but what doei 
It matter ? I have, after all, obtained some refresh- 
ment, and towardia midnight a little ehamber, also, in a 
house, or magazin, out of tho hotel. It is true, the 
chamber is like a prison cell, with cobwebs in every 
comer, and at all heights — 'iron bars before the dirty 
window, and so on ; but it contains, nevertheless, a bed, 
a chair, and a table. A little active " Nina " assists me 
to prepare ray bed, and there I rest deliciously, whilst I 
listen at intervals to the loud claps of thunder, and the 
torrents of rain, which again pour down through the 
livelong night. 

In the morning the sun shines, and the sky Is bright 
to the south, over Lago Maggiore ; but above the 
heights of Simplon and Monte Koaa it looks^ — as it 
must have looked at the time of the deluge. Violet- 
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hiack cloud envelopea the Alpine region. After break- 
fast 1 go out on the road by the lake, and am there wit- 
ness to a great fi-^hing for wood. 

The lake is covered with drift timber, which the 
rivers Toaa, Ticino, and others, gwoUen by the violent 
rains, have carried hither from the mountain valleys. 
There is timber of all sizes i Inrge trees and small — - 
mostly beech, as it seems to me — branches aud twigs, 
portions of trees, planks innumerable ; and boya and 
girtsj old men and women, youug^ men and women, are 
busy along the shores fishing up the tiinber an^ the 
branches that are borne thither by the force of the 
waves. The young ones leap exultantly with their 
bare legs Into the water ; the old people drag the more 
precious waifs and strays towards them with rates. A 
great number of larger and smaller boata are out on the 
lake, which are catching the same kind of fish with 
hooks and linea, 

" This is actually buona fortunaj' said a poor working 
man to me, as be sat resting oa & piece of timber on 
the bank — " because all wood which ia not marked 
belongs to him who fishes it up, and now every poor 
family round the lake can lay up enough for hia winter 
Bupj>ly. Look what I have cau<^ht I " and be pointed 
with beaming eyes to a pile of wood and boughs which 
he had laid together on the shore. 

The timber-tidhing continued the whole day, spite of 
the rain, whieh again began. As the day wore on, the 
Piedmontese soldiery appeared on the shore to defend 
ihe property of the great timber owners. The soldiera 
behave extremely well, and do not prevent the fish- 
ing. Boya and girls run into the water, snatching at 
the large fish. They are all barelegged, and all are gay, 
and chatter, and shout, and laugh. The girls are hand- 
«omej with a sunny light in their dark eyes ; but there 




is a sunny light in the wKole of tlie scene, as if it were 
6ome kind of folk's festival. Even the little cbihlren 
have their part iu it. Tlie fathers take up their little 
oneSj who are sitting on the bank, and kiss and carets 
them as I never before saw fathers caress their infants, 
and as if they would say, *' Now we shall have fire 
under the pot, to boil the polenta, thou, jewel!" and 
the hamhinos are charming little things, as they eifc or 
lie there half naked and merry : I did not see a single 
one crying. In the meantime a violent quarrel ariaea 
amongst the fishing men nbout a piece of timber, and 
they Bcream, and threateuj and gesticulate, aa if they 
were ready to naurder one another; but they dii not 
come to blows—the quarrel evaporates in fierce words 
and geatures. 

On one large pile of wood three women are standing, 
of a handsome Italian type, and with classical 
form.i — evidently grandmother, mother, and daughter, 
for all have the same features ; and down below the pile 
stands a meagre little ugly fellow, like a dried skin, in 
a yellow grey nankeen spencer with laps, and panta- 
loons of no colour, who shrieks and gesticulates, and, 
with a violent torrent of wordsj accuses the woman of 
something — I don't rightly understand what--pro- 
bably of having taken some of the wood which he had 
collected. A well-dressed elderly man, with the 
appearance of a gentleman, seemed to he the judge 
between the two parties. The womeu on the pile of 
wood contented themselves with few words and great 
gesticulations, extending their arms and hands, as if 
accusing the little fellow, who seemed out of his senses, 
and darted about them like a bat. Spite of their proud 
bearing and handsome persons, and the extremely 
ridiculous figure he cut, it appeared to me that the 
right was not on their aide. The peace^maker ended 
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the quarrel by taking the little jellow-grey man away 
with him, probably to draw up for him a formal accu- 
eation against the \comeii. The youngest of them, a 
handsome dark girl, with long hanging plaits of black 
hair, eent a contemptuous gesture after the two, as 
they retired from the scene. 

Twilight Ciwne oHj and one and all prepared to 
return homeward vpith a part of their booty. The men 
drnqged beams and boit'^hs after them ; the old women 
carried the smaller piecesi which fhey had collected 
in haekets on theii' backs. Everybody had some- 
thing. 

"Life J s heavy for poor folks here in Piedmont,'* 
said one of the old wood-fishermen to me. " It is not 
here as it ii9 in France, where everybody can get about 
as much aa he needs for himself and his family. In 
Piedmont there are some very rich, and many very 
poor!'* 

" I must hear more about that before I bclicTC yoJij 
my little old man," thought I. 

I have now obtained a better room in the great 
woriJ's hotel, with a free view over the lake, and I 
ohall not depart hence until I have seen it and ita 
islands in full sunshine. 

Monday evening, September 14^A. — I have now done 
60 ! yesterday wm a moat lovely day ; the calm lake 
reflected the bright blue heaven. 

At nioe o'clock in the morning the steam-boat from 
liUcmagno conveyed me to Isola Bella. 

The Borromcarf Palace and ite gardens occupy nearly 
the whole of the little island, upon which they are 
raised high, above the lake on terraces. It is a 
kind of fairy palace, wliere art has done everytliing, 
and has even constrained nature. Everything is sym- 
metrical, even in the gardens ; trees, flowera, statues^ 
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everjthrag etanda in atate. There are many mag- 
nificent large rooma in the pnlace, Jind pictures, which 
I believe are Taluable ; but of these it was not possible 
to form any jnat idea, from the haete with which 
stranjrers are hurried through. Magnificent furnsture, 
mosaic table&j and a number of curiosities, abound. I 
observed amongst the curiosities a marble bust of Carlo 
Eorromeo, with the inscription, " Ilumilitas" above 
which hovered a golden crown. 

The lower story of the palncCj which almost entirely 
consists of mosaic halt&j seemed to ine to be the 
most original portion. In the upper marble hall& I 
caught a glimpse of some fig^ui'e&y which esclted my 
curiosity even more than their articles of luxury. 
These were a tallj elderly gentleman^ with a bald head ; 
a young ditto, with a handsome, dark Italian counte- 
nance, and two quite yonng girl^, with white aprons, 
dark eyes, and dark long plaits of hsiir. The young 
girls seemed a little curious to see the crowd of 
Btrangera who were conducted by a servant in livery 
through the state apartmentg, but were prevented 
doing eo by the gentlemen, and consoled themselves 
instead by waltzing over the marble floor, and, every 
time they passed the open doorSj casting merry, inquir- 
ing glances into the gallery ivhere the strangers were 
standing. I saw, also, through a half-open door, a 
table spread for a fewper^ODS, as simply as in any well- 
to-do country clergyman's bouse; but this side of the 
palace was forbidden to the curious, and in these few 
momenta I could merely obtain a glimpse of the present 
Borromean family, the proprietor of these cele- 
brated islands. The old Count, his son, and these 
two daughters reside for the present on Isola Bella. 

It is said that the palace and grounds of Isola Bella 
cost annually thirty thousand franca to keep up. 
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The famUj which owns them ia stillj as formerlyj, 
imniensely rich. Nothing- in these costly designa 
astonighes me so much as that anybody wil! go to 
Buch a vast expeuseand so much trouble for a great child's 
play. For in reality this little, great piece of work is 
nothing more. It eeeras infinitely small amidst its 
grand stUTOunding of hike and niountaina. Tlicrc ia not a 
view from the highest terrace which h graud^ because 
the island lies too near the tnoutitainoug shore on the one 
sidGj and the eye aeea all round nothing except the 
lake, which does not appear large, and ita garland of 
mountains* On the j}art of the island which ia not 
occuyned by the grounds of the palace, stands an hotel 
for travellers, with wretched outbuUdings. 

I met :at the hotel an American family^ which I bad 
aeen some years before on the western ahore of the 
Miesiesippi. Now, a& theUj we met with frlecidly sen- 
timents. All parts of the world are coming nearer 
and nearer to each other. Human beings also — thanks 
to steam and to the influence of mind ! 

I wished to take thence a little boat to leola Madre 
— a hjilf-hour'a rowing from Isola Bella j and for this 
purpose went down to the ehore, where a number of 
gondolas lay side by side. A gentleman with black 
whisifcers and moustache rushed forward, saying that 
he would assist me in making a bargain with the 
boatman. He assisted me eo far that the little 
trip would cost me seven francs, and two vigorous 
rowera prepared themselves, with great importance, to 
receive me on board their gondola. 

" Seven francs is the tariff price," asserted they and 
the dnrk-complexloned man. 

" Very wcIll" said I ; "take your pleasure with them 
then. For my part, I prefer returning by steamer to 
Folanzo, and taking a boat thence I " 
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HONEST FRANCISCO. 

And I very quietly turned b.ack towards the pnkce. 

But now caine first one then another from the boats, 
running after me. " Signora, will you have a boat- 
man?" " A boatmanj Signora? Here is one ! There 
is one I Take that, Signora I He will row you for four 
franca—nay, for two Irancs and a haU'I Take him j I 
will answer for him ! '* " Take mcj Signora, I will row 
yon as far us you like for three franca ! ** This last 
speaker was an, elderly boatman, with a remarkably 
frank and good countenance of the strong Italian ttamp. 
I nodded aaaentj and stepped Into hia boat, a large, good 
gondoln, not without being followed by the aiigiy 
glances of the dark-complexioned, helpful gentleman iLu\L 
hia meu; but we were soon Out ou the calm lake. 

It was a warm, aunny day ; tlie lake lay like a mirror, 
and the pas&age across waa calm and smooth ag it, 

" Are you married, Francisco ? " inquired I from ray 
boatman, who propelled the boat with the oars standinj^j 
bending himself forward the while. 

"No, unmarried, Signora." 

" Indeed ! But it is now time for you to he thinking 
about it, Francisco." 

The time is past, Signora; it ia now too late. But 
though I haye never been married, yet I have been and 
still am the father of a family." 

"How sot'* 

" When my mother died she left rae four little girls 
to proviile for. The bringing up of these fourjyouerfl 
ragazze^ and the marrying of them, have given me some- 
thing to do in my life — and, aa you may believe, not ao 
eaay either. Aud now 1 have the youngest Btill left. 
And thus the time has gone, and 1 have not had lei- 
sure to think about getting married myself — and now 
I am too old I " 

Honest Francisco evidently did not think how beau- 
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tiful was this short, iinpretending auto biography i he 
looked pioua and full of peace, and seemed quite satis- 
fied with his four ragazze^ 

As we approached the steps which ascend to laola 
Madre I saw that the stone girdle which surrounds the 
green island was fastened by a door. But BCiircely had 
we touched the land at the foot of the etepg, before the 
door waa opened by a joung man, who welcomed the 
solitary sfrs^nger with evident pleasure. He wng the 
young warden of this little earthly paradise. For Isola 
!Madre is an actual little paradise, where a number of 
beautiful and rare plants have been collected from many 
countries of the world, and grouped here with auch 
beautiful art, that you merely aeera conacioiis of the 
loveliness of natnre. Aloes, which blossom every cen- 
tury, grow here, with the pine-trees of the north; one 
wanders through the niOBt charming graves of laurels 
and camehaa; cedars atretch forth their shadowy branclies 
o\er the eoftj flowery turf; tea-trees grow amongst 
roaes ; along the stone wall ehiaea out the bright ama- 
rantbus; lemon and orange blo&soma diffuse their fra- 
grance from lofty espuliera, and outside the wail^ upon 
the rock?, grow colossal cacti^ which give a tropical 
character to the scene. I recognized many plants which 
I had aeen in America and Cuba, Dovea cooed and 
golden pheasants marched along the shadowy alleya of 
verdant growths with tlieir splendid blossoms and berriea. 
"Whichever way I looked there was eomething beautiful 
and uncommon, and everything »s perfectly well kept 
and as freeh a& if in an eternal spring. My j'oung at- 
tendant seemed amused by my delight over the plants, 
and my knowledge of many of them. He made me a 
bouquet of the most beautiful flowers. 

But the young son of Adam found it, however, weari- 
some in this paradise^ because he dwelt there alone, 




without Eve, and w-ithout vialtore. Wlien I asked him 
whether the time did not sometimea aeem long in thia 
eolilude, the whole year round: 

" Ahf sicm^o ! " replied he. " Nobody cornea here ; all 
the strangers go to Ii*ola Bella. If one were married, 
hoTvever, one could live here veiy pleMfintly. But^ 
il Confe will only have unmarried servants 1 " And he 
eighed. 

Nightingales by numbera sing here in the spring, 
•whilst the cfttnelins are in blosMom and the roses fill the 
air with their jierfume. What a residenee this for the 
hanevmoon ! I wonder that no rich Englishman has 
thouj^lit of it for hia bridal toiir. 

Tlie castle or residence on Isola Madre is uninhabited, 
and does not seera intended for a place of abode ; yet it 
has some Imrge and handsome rootne, which afford far 
more extenaive and naore beautiful views than can be 
had from Isola Bella. 

The igliind lies nearly in the centre of the late, and 
has been the longest cultivated, as it is alrfo the krgest of 
the Borromean Islands — whence its narae^ Isola Madre. 
The islf^nd of San Giovanni ia merely grass-ground and 
some vineyards. Isola dei Pescatori is wholly covered 
with small and ugly fishentien'e huts. 

It is a current saying, that when one has seen laola 
Bella one has also seen Isola Madre. A great mistake 
this ! Isola Bella is an earthly work of art, which leaves 
the heart cold j Isola Sladre ia an earthly Eden, like that 
which all bappyj loving hearts possesa within themselves, 
a miniature image of the first paradiae, where all waa 
beautiful and all was good. 

My respectnble Francisco rowed me back to Palanza; 
and after we had parted with mutual cordiality I went 
out to visit the grand promenade — for even Palanza has 
euch a one, along the ehore of the lake. 
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The evening Tr&a IotcIt and tranquil. I took my 
Beat on a etone tench under a shadj beech, a little way 
apart from the road. Just opposite, on the other side 
of the roatlj a poor blind man was also seated under a 
tree. When he heard the appronching steps of prome- 
nadera he stretched forth his hat, repeating the while 
a naonotoDous prayer, in which I could only hear dis- 
tinctly the name of Maria. And bow one crowd of 
evening promenaders went by after another, ladies in 
crinolines, as stately as ostrJcheSj and gentlemen with 
cigars in their mouths ; but all passed by the blind man, 
not one listened to hig. prayer. There now comes up a 
smnrtly dres&ed servant girl, following her young 
mistress, who has a mantilla over her pretty head, and 
a little boy by the band ; they reach the spot where the 
blind man eitSj he pnta forth his hut and mutters his 
prayer, the servant girl puts her hand into her pocket 
— now he will assuredly have an alms !-^no, the girl 
lets her hand remain in her pocket, and they pass by. 
Now the loud trotting of horses ia hciard, and three 
handsome equipages drive along in succession. Oq 
the high driving-box of the foremost are seated fl young 
man and a handsome more elderly lady — ^she it is who 
holds the reins aod drives the grandly trotting horses — 
a proud sight! — they also drive past without taking 
any notice of the beggar. And hundreds pass by, but 
not a single one of them all gives ft look at the blind 
man. It is really distressing to see this in a country 
where, according to the religious avowal, ahns-giving 
belongs to the first dnty of the Christian. It is true, 
that the beggar^s voice and form of prayer are not 
very attractive ; but he ia old and feeble, and he is 
blind ; he cannot behold the sun and the unspeakable 
beauty of evening I It is now already late ; the shadows 
are descending, and the gay pronaenaders become evex 




fewer, and fewer, and fewer. Now there occurs a pause 
' — the road is empty — -nOj there now comes a hid of 
about twelve, in a leathern apron, evidently a poor 
njan'a child ; he ia whistling careleaisly, and has already 
passed the blind man, when he hastily cheeks himself, 
Btop^e, looks around him^ and pulls out his little purse — 
it aeems very meagre and lightj but it eontain^j never- 
theless, ft farthing for the blind maul Thanka^ good 
lad I say I, in petto^ and the blind man and I go, each 
consoled, homeward on our own side of the road. 

I have tOH.lay oiade an excursion by steamboat to 
TessiDj the Italian Switzerland, the southern shore of 
which is washed by the waters of Lngo Maggiore,^ to 
see its capital, Lucarno, and the banks of the lake on 
tliia Bide. 

Lucarno lies on the shore of the lake, with a hack- 
ground of verdant wooded heightSj directly exposed to 
the midday &un — a beautiful place of sojourn in the 
winter, but fearfully hot in summer. The green moun- 
taina^ with their white houses and churchcSj in particiL- 
lar the church of ttta. Maria del Sasso, the accent to 
which, ia zig-zag up the mountaiuj is marked out by 
fourteen chapels or stations^ afibrda a beautiful view. 
Plane-trees and oranges grow around the city. The 
people have an Italian look, speak Italian, and are 
said to be separated into strongly dissimilar olaeaes, 
or, more properly speaking, castea, No one would 
observe here that Te&sin is one of the states of the 
SwltiS Confederation. Its people have not the best 
reputation. 

Lago Maggiore reraiiida me somewhat of the Lake of 
Jiuceme, although that haa more variety and grandeur. 
Yet here one sees the anowy heads of Simplon, Cima 
di Jazzi, and the Stralhorn, now and then glance forth 
from above the lower Alpine chain, around the north- 
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western side of the lake. The day was warm and 

sunnyj and the air Bcemcd to me opprea&ive. 

As fiir aa the ao much praised Italian sky is con- 
cerned, I cannot as yet see that it is more beautiful than 
thiit of Switzerland, or even that of Sweden on fine 
days. But perhaps I am not now in a proper state to 
understand Italian beauty. The journey to Monte 
Ropa and across the Simplon has left behind an affec- 
tion of tho chest and a fatigue which somewhat depvesa 
me. And now it ia evening, and dark out-of-doors, 
and I write in the endeavour to dispel certaia 
feelings, whicli, like birds of twilight, are very apt to 
appear at thia time of day, especially in the autumn, 
and make me, aa it were, afraid of the life and the 
labour of my solitary jourucy I I will not listen to the 
rustling of their nocturnal wings ; I know, indeed, after 
ail, thnt in the moruing I Bhall find my couraa:e re- 
stored. Aud such needs especially to be the case in the 
morning, when I have before me a probably kborioust 
day's journey to Turin. I shall not, however, reirmia 
any length of time there on the present occasion, but 
proceed to the valleya of the Waldenaes, and somewhat 
later pay my visit to the capital of Piedmont. 

I take my leave of Lago Mnggiore without regret, 
although I see aU its beauty. But the beauty of lakes, 
their freah-water life, have something empty and cir- 
cumscribed, which is not sufficient for me. I require a 
view over a vast extent, across which mists and clouds 
speed in their wild career, and cast down their wander- 
ing shadows ; or over the vast, free, briny ocean, where 
ships come and go, that Good night ! 

/^a Tor^re, SeptemheT '2.0ih. — I am In the valleys of the 
Waldenses in the oldest home and hearth of Evangelical 
Protestantism on the earth. How entirely it a^reea 
with me! It seems to me now aa if I had slept ever 




BiQce mj arrival In Italy,, had slept on Lago Maggioro, 
on Isola Bellaj in Turin, and had first awoke herCj where 
the hilU and the woods talk, where the rivers sing 
about the life of spirituul ffeeJom — ininej thine, all of 
ours who come to freedom and to light la the Redeemer, 
Jeaus Chriet ! 

BeaiJea, it is here so infinitely heautiful I — ons lovely 
dajj intoxicated as if with Biiushine, succetds another, 
gladdening the well-watered earth 1 The situationj, tooj 
of these valleys and their scenery are glorious ! 

Kxtending from the aouthern ranges of the Cottian 
Alps, theiiQ lalleys expand like a fan towards the plain 
of Piedmontj upon which they lie, between their nmoun- 
tain rldgeSj as upon a hi^h terrace. The fertile heights 
and plain along the mountain ridges are covered with 
chestnut woods, which are just now laden with fruit — 
" the manna of the valleye," as it is calledj because it 
furnishes food to the inhahitantH of tlie valleys the whole 
year through, from the one harvest to the other. 
Lower down grows the niulb ferry- tree iu great luxu- 
riance, the tnaizcj the vine, dtc, intermixed with beau- 
tiftd pasture-land i whilst through all these valleys rivens 
dance, and becksi leap along clearer and fresher, it seen^a 
to me, than I have ever before Been elsewhere — such 
are the rivers Lucerne and Angrofrne, and the wdd 
Germauasco in the valley of San Martino, All pro- 
ceed from sources in the Alps, and all contribute to 
Bwell with their pure waters the mighty Po, which 
leads them through Italy into the great ocean. 

The valleys run out in rays from the mountains to- 
wards the plain, aud us they open themaelvea into it a 
view expands as grand almost as if over the sea, espe- 
cially in the morning, when mistd cover the plain and 
the sun rises above this mi^ty sea, over an extent of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles, and 
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fihines upon the blue moimtain chain of the Appenines, 
ivhich bound the distant homon in the atatea of Tus- 
cany. 

A mountain by the name of Cavour riaesj like a rock- 
isiandj solitarily from this misty oceati in the midst of 
tlie [ilain. The beautiful svooded valleys resemble a 
peaceful haven, from which one gazea forth u|)an the 
ocean,, \vho*c atornia do not disturb its repose. Ah I 
hut it has frequently been otherwise; these Talleys were 
frequently^ instead of calm havensj homes for bloody 
persecutions and strifes; yet were they also, at the same 
time, glorious witne&aea of the strength of faith and 
patience, of the victory of the light— of the light which 
shines in darkness. Lu,v lucet in Ten&htis hiis been, 
from the most ancient times, the motto in the church 
of the Waldenses ; it surrounds the candlestick which 
is engraved on its seal. 

How much hfive I lived and enjoyed since my arriyal 
here, during my ramblca in these lovely valleySj and in 
my intercourse with their inhabitants, as well peasants 
as of the more educated classes I Foremost amongst 
the latter I must n:ention the evangelical preacher, M. 
Meille, minister of the new Widdensea Church of Turin, 
but who with his family has his summer home in the 
valleya^ — & man of Italiau grace both in language and 
manner, who ha& the warmest affection for the dalca- 
people and their doctrines, aad the most beautiful gifts, 
both as a teacher and preacher ; and Loulae Appia, the 
superlivteadent of the girls' schools in the valleys, a 
noble, amiable woman, and a remarkable teacher. Upon 
the benches of her crowded schooU one sees the pea- 
sant's daughter and the descendant of the doges of 
Venice, sitting side by side, participant of the same 
learning and the same affectionately earnest maternal 
care. Through thcae estimable persons I became ac- 
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quainted witli the latest Kistorj of the Waldenses and 
their present life. 

Allow mcj mj E., to sketch fot thee here a few 
traits of this history, in the hope of oreatiog in thj 
heart a dei^lre to know more ; because, whilst it afFordg 
an episode in the history of a Christian people which 
ought to be known by all, aiid repeated fiom father to 
child, from one generation to another, in evidence of 
God's providence over a faithful and heroic people, it 
embnices that of *' The Israel of the VulleySj" as ths 
Waldensea deserve to be called. 

But little, and that indefinite, is known of the fij'st 
cominencemeiit of the Waldensea Chm-ch, and the 
learned disagree at the preeent time about the origifl 
of their name. That which is certain is, tlmt from the 
earliest period, whea the H^ht of liistory begin& to fflU 
upon the region between Monte Ceni^ and Monte Viso, 
by the sources of the river Po, it is spoken of as being 
inhabited by ChristianSj "who in many respects are 
separated in faith, ecclesiastical customs, and govern- 
ment," from that which, under the power of the Pope, 
became doimnant in the rest of Italy. The evangelical 
apostles extended their travels veiy early, across the 
Cottian Alps, to convey the glad tiiliugs of the Saviour 
to the shores of the Rhone and the Rhine. 

Hiatorian& relate that Christiana of the Theban le- 
gion fled from pereecutions on account of their fikith, 
during the second century, to the foot of Monte Viso, 
to the sources of the Po. In the fourth century men- 
tion is made of a man, by name Vigilanti, who, after 
having vehemently protested against the worshipping 
of images and reliques, with other abuses of the Eainish 
church, was obliged to flee from Rome, and who found 
" ti place of refuge and friends in a district between the 
Cottian Alpa and the Adriatic sea." In the eighth 
VOL. I. Z 
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century the congrega^don of the Talleya advaneecl into n 
clearer light, when Claudius, bishop of Turinj was said 
*' to blow upon the smouldering coals of VIgilanti*& here- 
sies/'' and came forward in a written trcatiae against 
the abuses and usurpations of Rome, encournging at the 
same time the congregatioas of Piedmont in their protest 
against them. He supported himself hf (he words of Ori- 
geOj in hid commentary on the gospel of St. Matthew , ^ 

" If we also say with Peter, ' Thou art Chriatj the 
soil of the living God V — not through our own flesh and 
blood, but through the light of God in our heart, then 
will each one of us become a rock. Every one of 
Christ's diaciples who drinks the water which flows from 
that spiritual rock may bear ita name. These words, 
' the gates of hell shall not prevail against this rock,' 
are appUcable t(> the whole of the ajjostles. All tho 
followers of Christ derive their name from that rock," 
&c. 

In the twelfth century the people of the vallcya are 
spoken of in many Roman Catholic writings as a diabe- 
Ijeving people, who deny the right of Popes and Car- 
dinals ; translate and circulate the Holy Scriptures, 
and send out apostles to preach the Gospel, in opposition 
to the doctrine of the Romish church. The WalJen- 
ses were eaid to be a people of shepherds and husband- 
men, but against their morals no charges whatever 
were made. The most highly-esteemed writers bear 
the fullest testimony to the innocence and sobriety of 
their life. 

Their priests were called Batches* from the word 
Barbuf which in their language is used to indicate an 
elderly, venerable man, and which is used at the present 
day for the oldest person in the congregations, and 

* They were goremed by tlies^ aa by their eldera, — Author's 
note. 




principally for elderly and esteemed men. " Bon. soirj 
Barha" said Louise Apyjia, when, during our rambles 
in the viUley, we met an elderly peasant, 

Tlie oklest translation existing of the Kew Testament 
is in the language of the Waldensee, called Eomaunt, 
or Lingua rustica Eommia, 

These Barbea were eduMted for some years in soli- 
tudsj amidst earnest studies, at a place called Fm del 
ToTj in the depth of mountainsj in the valley of 
Angrogna. There they studied the Blble^ the human 
heartj and nature — because they were to become phy- 
sicinns for the body as well as the aoul. At the close 
of this courBE of study they passed a couple of years 
in still deeper solitude ; and tradition eays that pious 
women also lived in a similar solitudcj, rigidly separated 
from the world. 

Thus preparcdj the young men went out — two and 
two, an elder and a younger man — to convey the Goa- 
pel to various parts of the world. Sometimes they 
travelled in tlie guiae of hawkera — (there still exist in 
the old knguage uaTve songs on this subject) — and aa 
such they often gained nccess to high-born ladies, to whom 
they sold pearls and other ornaments. *'' But when by 
means of tliese they had fiwakened their attention," 
relates one author, amusingly, "they then said that they 
had a still more costly pearl, a yet far more precious 
ornament in their store ; and when any one desired to 
see it, they would bring forth the Holy Scriptures, and 
epeak of that which they contain according to their 
faith, so as to inspire a desire to purchase the book ; 
and in this way they attract sonla from U9 to their 
apostatized sect." 

The Waldenses lived for a loog time untroubled 
amidst the defence of their m^ountaiasj their rustic situ- 
ation, and their pure, simple manners, They cultivated 
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tlieir fields, pimctised a pare Christian ityj and reeGived 
the Holj Communion of bread and wine conformnbly 
with ttie uea^eof the moat ancient Church, An author 
favourable to tliem says — ^' There is scarcely a womsia 
to be found amoD«i:st them who cannot, aa well as any 
maHj read the whole text of the Scripture in their 
everyday tongue. They teach the pure doctilae, aud 
exhort to a holy life." 

In the eleventh eentury a Mnd of poetical prose poem, " 
called ** La Noble Leij^oQ," testifies to the moral life 
and doetrineg of tlie Waldenaee. The Church of the 
Mi''(ildcnsc& had at that tirae founded flourishing colonies 
in Apulia and Calabi'ia, They had coTmectiona with 
Dauphinc and Provence^ and are breithren in faith with 
the Albigensea, afterwarda ao cruelly persecuted. 

But the little light ^Tluch shone in diirkness began 
now to spread abroad too strong a brightness. The 
popedom, terrified at it, threatened the congregations 
with excommunication if they did not conform to the 
customs and statutes of the lioinish Church ; to which 
they replied, " Death rather than the mass ! " On this 
a bloody persecution commenced against them. "'Where- 
fore I " inquired the Waldenaea. " We merely fuUow 
the U0a;^e8 and laws which we have inherited from our 
fathers since the time of the Apostles ! " The reply to 
this was impriaonmcnt, and the most cruel executions. 
These were carried on with !>uch fury in Calabria, that 
the Hourifiliing congregation there was soon extirpated. 

They who were saved from, the massacre fled to the 
mountains of the Waldenses, within which the whole 
Church of the Wuldensee was soon con6ned. But in 
nearly every succeeding century they were visited even 
here by the persecutions of the Bomaa Catholic Chnrch, 
and by its hired servants — soldiers athirat for blood and 
plunder. History has no scenes more cruel; neither 
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hiis it any more heroic, than those "whicti oceuired, ftD<i 
which again anit ngnin were repeated, in these valleys. 
There ia not here a single rock or river which haa not 
been dyed with the blood of martyra. But they suffered 
cheerfull)^, heroically ; they encouraged each other to 
die rather than to ewerve from their own and their 
fatliers* faith. I will give from many individual traits 
merely the folbvving : — 

One m«n, durin^r the fifteenth century, wjia offered 
either within three days to accept the Romidh doctrine, 
or to be burned alive. He was in prison when this 
eentence was passed, and hia wife then desired to speak 
with hinij "as she had Bamething" of importance to hig 
best interests to aay to hira." They, not doubting but 
that ehe would endeavour to persuade him to abjure his 
faith, admitted her to the prison. Great, then, became 
the astonishment and anger of the attendants when 
they heard her encourage her husband ^' to continue 
firm to the end I " " Do not be uneasy about anything 
which belongs to this world," continued the heroic wo- 
man. " Do not think about leaving me a deserted 
widow, because, by God's mercy, I will accompany 
thee to death I Do not think about the sufferings of 
death — for they are soon over I " And she prayed so 
eamestly to be permitted to die at the same pile with 
her hushnndj that they finally granted her prayer. 

During the cruel progress of the Marq^uia Pianezza 
through the valleys, the wife and daughter of the brave 
Janftvel fell into his ])Ower. The Marquis sent word to 
him, that if he would not renounce his heresy, his wife 
snddaughters should be burned alive. Janavel replied 
that he "would endure the most cruel tortures rather 
than abjure hitj religion ; that it' the Marquis burned hia 
wife and daughters, the flames could, after all, merely 
destroy their bodies, but that he commended their souls 
to the hand of God, even as hia ovru," 
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A young girl, having fled with, her grandfather from 
a troop of murderoua sc^ldiers which roamed about the 
valleys, found refuge in one of the eaves high amongst 
the mouutainSj of which many auch are to be found in 
these valleys. One night xvheOj as was her custom, she 
stole forth to collect chestnuts for herself and the old 
man, she was discovered by the soldiersj and traeked 
to her retreat* They killed the old man, and were 
about to seize upon the young girl, when she, seeing no 
escape between dishonour and death, boldly chose the 
latterj and, breaking looae from the hands of the sol- 
dierSj threw herself head-fore moat frora the rock down 
into the stream below — ''and was killed," says, simply, 
the old historianj Gilly. Tradition adds that she snng 
her favourite hyinn aa she was carried down the stream, 

Similar Ecenes were repeated century after century, 
in one valley after another. But the violence of perae- 
cation converted by degrees the pcAceful people into 
warriors. They rose tip again?t their oppressors ; they 
fought with them, and the victories of the little band 
were often remarkable over an enemy thr superior to 
them in numbers* These victoriesj and the weariness 
of fruitless perisecutionj obtained for the Waldenses at 
length a long period of rest, during which tliey again 
were able to cultivate their desolated fieldSj and to 
maintain their divine service ; for, although some ot 
their priests permitted themseh-ea to be seduced to 
apoatacy — at least, outwardly^ by being present at the 
Catholic mass^ — ^yet a considerable number of the people 
never swerved from their faith. God had entrusted to 
them " the light which shines in darkness," and they 
knew that they must maintain and defend it to the last 
drop of their blood. The consciousness of this appears 
with extraordinary clearneaa in the expressions which 
are preserved of their leaders and Barbes, 
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Thus, till the time when the great Protestant move- 
ment took place in Germany and Switzerland, the 
"W^ftMetiaea in the depths of their Talleya heard mention 
made by their returning Barbesj of Zwinglius, of Luther, 
of Martin Bucer, and Oecolampadiusj and, full of joy, 
thej' HBDt to the latter^ as being the nearest to them, 
thie greeting :-^ 

" The Christians of Provence* to Oecolampadiuaj, 
health. 

"As we have understood that the Almirrhty God 
hag filled jou with His Holy Spirit, tlierefofe we turn to 
you, fiaaured that God'e Spirit will enlighten us through 
your counsel in many things, which are concealed from 
ua by our ignorance and weahnees. You may know 
that we, poor shepherds of this little flock, have, during 
more than four hundred years, suffered the cruele&t 
peraecutinns, neither, at the same time, without evident 
signs of Christ'a mercy. lu all important points we 
hold with you, and ever since the time of the Apostles 
has our faith been the same. But through our fault, 
or through the weakness of our souls, we do not under- 
stand the Scriptures so well as you, and therefore we 
come to you for guidance and edification." 

The reformers replied with encouraging and strength- 
ening words. The Bathes of the Waldenses convened 
a synod in the valleys, on the 12th of September, and 
beheld with joy various representatives of the Reforma- 
tion present there. f 

• This expreeeion, as well zs the language of the Waldienses, 
ahowa a near relationship, and perhaps also union, witli tlie French 
Albigenses ; because How, and (Jraady in La Noble Le]ji;on,f^ 
tie language of thfe WaMcnfiGS B French diuloct. — Author^a iiole. 

t On this occaaiDn it was det.ermine«i tbat the whole of the 
Bihle should \m tmnslttted into French from the original tnnguea. 
A Swis3, hy name OUvetfto, who was acquainbecl with Uehrew 
and 01*^1 accomplifihed the work in two years oud a half. The 
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Shortly afterwards, in the year 1559, the most 
bloody persecution broke out against the Waldensea 
which had yet taken place in their valleys. The French 
Government had left the valleys under the dominion 
of Savoy, and the young regent of Savoy, Emmanuel 
Philibert, sent Count Delia Trinita, and the Inquisitor- 
general, Jacomo, to convert the people, or to baptize 
them in blood. In consequence of this auto da fh took 
place, and atrocities which make the blood run cold. 
One honest man, named Corbis, a member of the 
commission, who had been sent to the valleys on this 
business, gave up his post, " because he could no longer 
be the witness of these horrors I " 

Whilst the Waldenses fought against their oppres- 
sors, or were bleeding under their bands, they continued 
to present incessantly the most deeply submissive 
prayers to " their Duke," who they " could not 
believe desired that they should be so treated ; because 
they had always been obedient subjects, and had 
always worshipped God according to the teaching of 
their fathers, and of the most ancient church." 

During these wars two men especially distinguished 
themselves amongst the Waldenses — Jahel and 
Janavel, who often performed miracles of bravery. 
At length they, too, fell before the sword. Just 
above the now peaceful town of La Torre lay a 
fortified tower, whence issued troops to devastate the 
valleys and carry the inhabitants to prison. It seemed 
as if the little flock could not long stand against these 
desolating persecutions. 

poor Waldenses contributed two hundred crownB in gold towards 
the cost of printing this work. This translation of the Bible 
tecame an evangelical bond between them and their brethren in 
the faith in Switzerland. CalWn said on this subject, " The 
French Reformation is now in ita stronghold, and will no more be 
driven thence-" — Auihor'a note. 
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Holland, England, and the whole of Protestant 
Europe, raised a protest againat the treatment which 
the Waldenaes received. Then came the year 1655, 
which brought "with it the foulest misdeeds against the 
people of the valleys. On promise of perfect amueafy 
and freedom of faith, signed by the Duke of Siivoy, 
the people laid down their anna, on which followed 
a perfect raid and plunderint^ by the banditti of the 
Popedom. Great nambcra of the poor people were 
killed, and the rest cast iiito many of the priaona of 
Piedmont. It was computed that fourteen thousutid, 
both of men and women^ were imprifioned. JIany of 
the clergy were led to death, and, met it with the 
courage of martyrs. 

On the fame of the Wnldenses* martyrdom being 
noised abroad, the powers of Protestant Europe agaiu 
raiBed their voices, and that with such effect that tlie 
prisons of the Waldensos were openedj but Only with 
the sentence of perpetual banishment. 

It was in the winter of the year 1636, when they 
were obliged to fly across the Alps into u foreign land. 
They had been miserably fed in prison; most of them 
were ill, or ingufticiently clothed. Hundreds of them 
died of fatigue, hunger, and cold in the enow, on their 
journey across the AJp^. Those, however^ who reached 
Switzerland were received with open arms by their 
brethren in the faith, in Geneva, Zurich, Basle, 
NeufchateL They were fed, clothed, and well cared 
fur J they received gifts of habitationis and fieldsj as 
well in Wiirteraberg as in Switzerland. The Catholics 
took poaeession of the valleya of the Waldcnaea-— 
dwelt in their homes, sowed and reaped the harvests 
of tiicLr fields. 

The people of the %'alley3 now lived in foreign 
coimtriea amongst their friends, who did aH in their 
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power to maka them comfortsible, and forget tte past 
and the old native land. 

But that people could not forget. In Switzerland 
and in Germany the Waldenses lived bj tlie labour of 
their hands, leading exemplary lives amongst their 
foreign brethren, but listening with indifference to 
their ofter of snibatantial dwellings, answenng little, but 
silently longinpf for their valleys, their chestnut woods, 
their clear mountain &trcani3. The little light which 
shone there so brightly amidst the bloody night of pei> 
eecution, burned feebly in peaceful, but foreign abodes. 
Their longings grew into action. Whether it were a 
secret feeling that they were called to testify of the 
most ancient faith nnd doctrine in the place where they 
built their earliest teniple, or whether it were something 
of that instinct which leads the eagle and the bird of 
passage back to their former nest, certain it is that 
troopd of the exiled people attempted again and agaia 
to force their way into their former habitations. 

The year 1687 aaw four hundred people secretly 
assembled on the shore at Lausannej ready to betuke 
themselvea across the lake to Savoy. But the liernese 
government — at that time powerful in Switzerland — 
discovered their intentions, and drove them back. The 
following year a troop of from six to seven hundred 
assembled in the valley of the Rhone, at Bex, in order 
thence to endeavour to make their way to their moun- 
tains. It was now evident that a more mature plan 
was in operation. They had sent raessengera before- 
hnnd to spy out the way to their valleys, and to pre- 
pare the brethren who still lingered there for their 
arrival, and they had already received from them 
encouraging answers. 

But the plan of the poor home-sick exiles was Again 
discovered^ and the French commandant at Aigle, 




in the Khone Talley, counselled them— yet with grcRt 
humanity and good-will — to abandon their undertaking. 
He consoled them, at the same time, by a discourse 
on the text, "Fear not, little flock, for it ia your 
Father's pleasure to give you the kingdom." And 
whilst the dejected wanderers wont to piteh a^^in their 
tents in a tbreifrn hind, Providence was preparing tliem 
the man aud the means which should carry out their 
attempt to "victory. 

This niMn wai? Henri Amaud. He ivas born in 
DauphinOj and was early destined by his parents for 
the prie3t*s office. He studied for this purpose, but the 
spirit and the necessity of the limes caused him to 
abandon thia career for that of the soldier. He took 
service under the Prince of Orangej afterwards Kin^ 
of England ; dialinguiahed himself especially in mili- 
tary tactics, waa appointed Captain, and received many 
proofs of the princely favour. He afterwards aban- 
doned hkewi&e the service of war, assuming Ills clerical 
duties, and waa consecrated as priest in the still re- 
maining little congregation at La Torre. For by means 
of certain concesslona to the Catholic requirenients, 
BQch aa being present at the Catholic mass, a small 
nuniber of Waldensea remained quietly there in the 
■valleys. Thus Henri Arnnud became closely united 
with the people of the valleys, and prepared to be their 
deliverer. 

His name is found already am ongat the leaders in the 
unfortunate attempt of the six hundred just mentionedj 
in the valley of the Rhone, Two years later we meet 
with him as the principal person in a new attempt^ but 
this time with greater means. Arnaud had secretly 
turned to the Prince of Oriknge, and even to other 
Protestant prlnceSj with entreaties for support. Thia 
was grantedj and Arnaud obtained means for the accom- 
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plishment of an attempt which, nevertheless, according 
to human reasoning, was wild even to insanity, aad 
could not succeed. But Henri Arnaud was illumined 
by " the inner light," and this alone, and the power of 
his faith and spirit, put him in a condition to carry out 
his heroic undertaking, which was afterwards designated 
La glorieuse rentree* 

Arnaud was forty-six years old when he became the 
leader of the Waldenses flock which gathered around 
him for the reconquering of the valleys. His portrait, 
taken at this time, presents a handsome, manly counte- 
nance, with an aquiline nose, a piercing glance, and a 
mouth the lines of which shew the firmness of an in- 
flexible will. Beneath the priest's gown and band 
gleams forth the costume of the warrior. 

Such a man alone could accomplish such a work. 
Well might it be sung of the little Waldenses flock, 
who, under the leadership of Henri Arnaud, went forth 
in August, 1689, to reconquer their valleys, as it was 
of Gustavus Adolphus and the Swedes in Germany, 
" Be not dismayed, thou litde flock 1 " for it consisted 
but of nine hundred men, little acquainted with military 
tactics ; while there lay in the Piedmontese valleys, 
of French and Savoyan troops, twenty-two thousand 
men. 

At nine o*clock at night the little band was assembled 
on the shore of Lake Leman at Nyon, in order to cross 
for the shore of Savoy. Here they fell on their knees, 
whilst Amand invoked aloud the blessing of God on 
their undertaking. The passage of the lake was made 
happily. During the whole night and the first day 
they proceeded through the mountain pass in heavy 
min ; but nevertheless in the evening they returned 
thanks to God, who had permitted their advance to be 
made so far successfully. Henri Arnaud has himself 
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kept a diary of tliia marcK tbrougli the mo$t inaccessible 
and dangerous pass, which they choae in order to 
escape observation. We cannot follow tKem tliruugh 
It. 

Twelve daja after their landing on the shore of 
Savoy they again beheld their valleys. The troop had 
now dimiuisbed to seven hundred i hut they were pos- 
sessed of a fii'm confidence and an unwavering courage. 
In the beautiful valley of Lucerne, after hanng put to 
flight two hundred soldiers uf Savoy, they were able^ 
upon a bill by the clear watcra of the river Pelice, to 
listen to a sermon from Pastor MontouXj after which 
they bound themselves to each other by a solemn oath, 
which Arnaud read aloud. Its openinj^ words are as 
follows: — "When God, by His divine grace, leads ua 
again into the hereditary land of our fathera^ in order 
that WG may there again establish the pure worship of 
God according to our holy religion, wo pi-omise the 
pastors^ leaders, and other men, in the presence of the 
living God, and as truly as we desire our own soul's 
salvation, not to separate one from another as long as 
God gives ua life, even though our numbers should 
diminish to merely three or four." 

Amoniist various other items in the oath we find one 
against plundering, and particidarly against plundering 
the woanded or dead of the enemy. The leaders also 
bind themselves to punish everyone severely who shall 
swear or take God's holy name in vain* The leaders 
Bwear fidelity to the soldiers, and the soldiers to their 
leaders- And all vow^ " before our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, if possible to liberate the brethren, and 
together with them establish hig kingdom, and live for 
it until death." 

Such is the oath, which was afterwards called **Tbe 
oath of Sibaud." 
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Soon after this tlie little troop had to commence an 
iininteiiTupted fight with an enemy teafold their own 
force. Arnaud with his compaoy was driven^ still 
fighting, from height to heli^ht, and, finally from the 
valley of Lucerne to the still wilder valley and hare 
rocks of San ^Marlioo. Many raeti were lost on thia 
march ', the French soldiers in their company deserted, 
and the confidence even of the Waldensea began to 
ivaver. But Henri Arnaud wavered not. " Let us 
tiike counsel from above," said he, and strengthened hia 
little band both by his courage and his prayers. 

In the depth of tlie valley of San Martino lies a 
rock, which is called La Ba^iglia, It is a peaked rocfej 
which terminates two mountain chains running in 
diverse directions, but which meet at thia point. Two 
rivers, flowing from the two valleys which they form, 
flow into each other at the foot of thi^ peaked rock, 
andj thence unitedj form the rapid river Germaaasco. 
The rock rears itself with wood-covered terraces, as it 
-vvercj three or four stories high, decreasing in size up- 
wards, and terminated in the form of a cone. Here 
Arnaud led. his little band, now diminished to four 
hundfed men ; and here he entrenched himeelf, and built 
barracks and fortificattona. 

Some days later he saw himself surrounded by 
French battaliona. But when they attacked the people 
of the Basigiia they Buffered such great loss, that this 
circumstance, in connection with the severity of the 
season, for it was now the end of October, compelled 
the i'rcnch commander to turn back and place hia 
troops in winter quarters. 

"Expect U9 again at Eagterl" esclstimed the French- 
men to the Waldense^ in Basigliaj as they departed 
from the valley of San Alartino^ 

Arnaud was uow left in peace with his Kttle band in 
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his eyrie on tlie rock. But how were they to find food 
during^ the vrinter for four hundred men ? Providence 
Lad cared for thia, The Catholic population hadj on 
the entrance of the Waldenses, fled from the valley, 
and a great portion of their harvest atill remained 
buried under the fidlen snow. The Waldenaea found 
cheatnutfij potatoes, and maize in great quantities ; and 
ivine, butter^ and other necessaries were daily brought 
in by their foraging bands. 

Every morning and every evening the warrior-priest 
Amaud aeaembled h:a soldiers around him for prayer j 
every Sunday and Thursday he preached to tliemj and 
they received from his hands the Holy Comaiunion 
of bread and wine. At the same time he was endea- 
vouring, by all possible nieanSj to fortify the rocky ter- 
races of Basigliftj so aa to be prepared for the tempest 
of the spring. 

The enemy sent many emhasBies, with the white flag 
of truce, to negotiate. But the terms which were 
still offered to the Waldenses were aj^ain -exile. They 
might ae well have spoken to the llocb of Basiglia 
as offer snch terms. Thus the winter passed on : the 
snow meltedj and Easter come, and with it came again 
the host of the enemy into the valley of San Martino 
— a host of twenty thousand men — and at their head 
the French marshal, Catinat — encamped themselves in 
the valley at the foot of La BasigUa. 

May day wna decided upon for the storming of the 
rock-strnnghold. A troop of five hundred picked vete- 
ransy under the conduct of the brave De Farats, were 
entruisted, with the main attack, supported by the fire of 
seven thousand mnakets. Catinat beheld, in the watch- 
fires around the camp at night, the/eK,r dejok over the 
certain victory. But tlie Lord of Hosts willed it other- 
wise* Tho little troop of picked veterans were cut 
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down by the brave garrison of Basiglia, its leader taken 
prisoner, and the enemy suffered so great a loss, that 
the army withdrew as if struck with a panic terror ; for 
every shot from La 13asiglia had hit its man, whilst not 
a ball from the camp of the enemy touched a soldier 
behind the defence of the rock. In the evening Amaud 
addressed his people, and those countenances, lately 
fierce and stern with the lust of war, were now bathed 
in tears. 

Ten days afterwards, again the white flag showed it- 
self before the Baslglia. Marshal Catinat admonished 
the Waldenses to surrender. He had commanded can- 
non to be placed upon the rocks on the other side of the 
valley, just opposite BasigUa, and they would be directed 
against its fastness. The Waldenses replied, "We 
will defend the soil of our fathers I Let your cannon 
thunder I Our rocks will not tremble, and we — we 
will listen to the firing I " 

But after some hours' firing a breach was opened in 
the lower fortifications, and, although twilight com- 
pelled the enemy to discontinue the attack, yet it was 
evident that it was only to be renewed the following 
morning, and that neither the stronghold of the Basig- 
lia nor its people could long hold out. The French 
commander was also aware of the same fact, and sent 
word to the town of Pignerol, " that any who wished 
to see the Waldenses hanged two-and-two, must make 
haste before the following morning to the valley of 
San Martino." He collected his troops, and ordered 
watch-fires to be lighted still closer around the rock- 
fastness of Basiglia, and their fiames mingled through 
the night with the wild cries of derisioQ of fiendish 
joy from the camp. , 

In the stronghold of Basiglia all was hushed and 
silent. The sun had set, but hundreds of fires on the 
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diffd and in tte \aUey Imd changed the night into a 
dreary day, in the light of which the Waldensea could 
jilaiuly read their own doom. They mast either die, or 
save theiuBelvea by flight. But how ily? Sentinels 
and fires surrounded thenij and watched every step. 

"Let UB pray I " said Araaud. " For what shall we 
pray V aeked a midtrusting voice- "That the tem- 
pest may destroy our cuemieHr' exclaimed another. 
Arnaud represented to both that they eviaced but little 
Christian disposition. "Let us" said he, "pray God 
to gave lis — in what w^ay soever be may please !" 

All lifted up their hands and voices in fervent prayer. 

In the twihght of the evening a thick fog gathered 
on the mountains, and rolled down into the valley in 
such dense, impenetrable maa^^es, as soon to conceal the 
enemy's watch-fires from the sight of the WaldenseSj 
and to veil La Ba^iglia from thsit of the enemy. The 
Waldensca could now make their escape unobserved. 
Captain Poulat, a native of San Martino, on this oflPered 
himself as their guide, by paths which were known to 
him, although difficult and dangerous, on the edge of 
the clilts, along the precipice. The WaldenBCs took off 
their shoeHj bound on tlieir backs everj' thing which 
they could carry away with them, aad, amidst deep 
silence, creeping upon hands and feet along the edge of 
the cli(f;5, folJowed tlietr bold leader, A little incident 
hadj however, very uearly betrayed their enterprise at 
the comnaencement. An iron kettle, which one of the 
fugitives was taking with him, aUppeiil, and rolled down 
tlie rocks. A French sentinel criedj Qui vt'ce'i "But 
the kettle, luckUy," writes Arnaud,, speaking of it, 
" not being one of the talking kettles of Dodooiij made 
no reply, and the sentinel did not repeat his question." 
The paths were dangerous by which the Waldenses ac- 
complished their Docturual flight, but they succeeded iuit. 

VOL. I. AA 
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"Wlien daylight again appeared, and the miats arose 
from the valley, the enemy turned their blood-thirety 
glances towards the eyrie of the Basiglia ; but, behold I 
the eaglea had flowiij and the fortreea was empty* Not 
a trace remained of the warrior troop, and the thick 
mists which continued throngh the whole day to linger 
over the mountains favoured their flight througfh tlie 
rocky wilderness. " When wCy" relates Arnaud, 
"reached Maj^re, after having long aonght for water 
in vain, the Lord took compassion on us, and 8ent us 
abundant rain/' 

In the meantimej the change in political relationships 
had all at once altered the condition of the Waldensea. 

Victor Araadesie of Savoy entered into a confederacy 
with England and Germany against Franco, and sent 
messages of peace and perfect amneety to the little 
warrior-band of the Waldenaes, on condition that they 
should aid him in a war with France. 

" You have " said this ruler, " only one God and one 
prince. Serve both faithfully. Hitherto we have been 
enemieaj but henceforth we shall be friends* Others 
have been the occasion of your misfortunee ; but if you 
risk your lives for me^ then 1 will risk mine for you/' 

^Nothing could be more cordial thtin this reconcilia- 
tion between the prince and the Waldensea in the com- 
mencement. The Waldensea gave the assurance of 
entire jBdelity, as did also their friends in the faith of 
Provence and Dauphine. Their valleys were restored 
to thera^ ; the prisoners were set free, the exiles recalled ; 
and from all quarters were seen Waldenses returning 
to their valleys, "like doves to the dovecote." The 
heroic Amaud was raised to the rank of Culonel, and 
to the brave men of his troop were offered pasts of 
Konour in the Duke's army. 

The light which Bhiues in darkness ahone again 




Talleya. The churches were re-eBtab- 
liaheci, and attended with renewed zeal by the crowds 
of the now thanksgiving "Israel of the Yatleva*" 

But a long time passed without the fair proiuisea 
which had been made to the Waldenses being ful- 
filled ; and still, to within a few yearsj they might ask 
thcmselvGSj " What will be the future of us and our 
children ? " The WaldeuBes, it is tri]e» hud peace 
within their own valleys, but out of them they had no 
rights of citizenship. Not one of them could hold 
office, or ]>urchase houses or land in Piedmont, except- 
ing in the TaUeys, The clergy and the arii^tocracy op- 
posed every attempt to obtain civil freedom, and the 
Bishop of Pigncrol, Monsignore Charvaz, declared 
openly, not many years since, " that he would give aU 
he had to root them outl" 

But a powerful movement, aa it were of a new 
spring, passed through the heart of Italy between the 
year? 1840 and 18-48. Awakened by the noble Pied- 
montesCj Giobertij in his "Primato (Tltaliai' it entered 
with new life into milliona of eoule, '* A united and 
free Italy 1 A fraternnl, free, and humanely noble 
people I " was the cry which was heard fi'om tlie 
Cottian Alpa to the foot of Etna. In Piedmont a very 
distinguiahed and liberal-minded man had already 
given the state an impetua towards Independence 
and constitutional freedom. Carlo Alberto, at that time 
King of Sardinia and Duke of Savoy, had early shown 
sympathy with this freedom. As king he gave to hig 
states " II Statuto," which secured it to them. 
Daring this time of general escitement, the advocate 
Audifredi exclaimed one day, at a grand public 
entertainment at Turin — ^" Twenty thousand of our 
brethren are now shut up in their valleys, deprived 
of their rights as fellow-citizens. They are iado&- 
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trious, moral, sensible, vigorous; they inspire their 
children with noble thoughts; they have sacrificed and 
suffered much and long for their freedom and their 
faith. Let us in the common fatherland restore to 
them a mother, and as brothers give to them their 
share in the common social life. Long lire the eman- 
cipation of the Waldenses I " 

Vehement applause from the assembled guests 
replied to this exhortation. 

Soon after this the Marquis Roberto d' Azeglio headed 
a petition, the purport of which was that the Walden- 
ses should have the same rights as all other citizens of 
the state of Piedmont. And this petition, when pre- 
sented to Carlo Alberto, was signed by six hundred 
citizens of note of all classes, amongst whom were 
several priests, but not a single bishop. 

Shortly before this Carlo Alberto had visited the 
valleys for the first time. The ostensible motive for 
this visit was the consecration of a Catholic church, 
which Monsignore Charvaz had built for the brethren 
of the Oblati order, very near the town of La Torre, at 
the entrance of the valleys of Lucerne and Angrogna, 
and on which occasion the presence of the King was 
desired. The Bishop of Pignerol, who had been the 
tutor of Carlo Alberto, hoped by this means to prepare 
a triumph for the Catholic church in the valleys. But 
it was quite otherwise. 

The members of the government wished that the 
monarch should be accompanied on this occasion by a 
strong guard. But the King said ; — ** I am in the 
valleys amongst my people, and I vrill have no other 
guard than they." 

When the Waldenses heard these words, they at 
once hastened to prepare a guard of four thousand 
men, who should meet and accompany the King. 
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On tlie appmoted daj hU guard presented a rather 
extraordinary and sometimes laughable aspect. A 
portion of them had arms, but a great number also had 
only sticks or umbrellas. And on more than one 
occasion they were seen to put their weapons under 
their arm, and to take their hats oft' when the King 
rode by. But that which ei'ery one saw, and for 
which Carlo Alberto had both cjea to see and a hea,rt 
to appreciate, waa the corditdity and the devotion with 
which the henrts of these honest men met him. This 
guard, which received him with such unanimous enthusi- 
asm, and which remained standing quietly, at a distance, 
when the King, with bare head and a eandle in hia 
hand, entered witli the procession into the church and 
there performed his devotions, received him ap:ain 
with warmest criea of welcome when he returned from 
the church, and conveyed him thence, ua in triumph^ 
to the city of Lucerne, where he was to be enter- 
tained. 

A great victory was won this day, and that was the 
heart of the King for the Waldensee^ A beautiful 
etone fountain near the Catholic church teetified uf 
this by the following inscription : — 

'* Carlo Alberto al popoh eke taccogliava eon tanto 
QfeUor 

It was the 94th of September, 1844, 

That which I have above related, and shall still 
further relate, waa told me by an eye-witness of both 
occurrences, M. Meille. 

In 1847, Carlo Alberto gave to hia states "11 Sta- 
tuto," the coBstitutioQ ; and la this transaction the 
Waldenses were also remembered, and freed from 
much oppressive injustice- Still they had not, after all, 
obtained aa yet perfect rights as fellow-citizen a, and 
their position still remained uncertain and undefined. 
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Kevertbele&s, they were gratefulj and hoped for the rest. 
It was on. Friilay, the 25th of February, 1848, when 
the news spread through the market-plrtce of Lucerne, 
derived from the Gazetta Piemoniesej that Carlo Alberto 
granted to the Waldenaea full emaacipation, with the 
rights and imniunitieB of all other subjects of the 
state. 

It wa9 market-day, and the market was crowded. 
But now all businegg was forgotten ; people shouted 
aloud for joy; they preeaed one another's hand, em- 
brnced, and wept for joy- Old and young hastened 
away to convey the f^lad tidinga each to hi& own valley 
and home. When night earae the lUtle town of La 
Torre was illuminated ; even the Catholic conveut 
lighted lamps in token of their sympathy in the joy of 
their brethren. And at all diatancesj upon the snow- 
covered mountains, even up to their very summits, 
bon-fires blazed, changing the night into day. Many 
houses were also illuminated in Turin, the residence of the 
English and Prussian Ambassadors amongst these. A 
movement of joy pagsed through the whole of Piedmont- 
On the 27tli of February deputations from all the 
provinces and communes on the realm assembled on 
the Champa de Mars, outside Turin, to thank the Kiog 
for the gift of the constitution, and also by a general 
festival to celebi-ate the newform of government. Six 
hundred Waldensee stood there, headed by ten of 
their pastors, as representatives of the population of 
the valleys. 

The order in which the deputations should march 
into the city was to be decided, it was said, by chance. 
But the noble Marquis d'Azcglio had arranged it other- 
wise, lie himself^ at the head of a snoaU division of 
the central coromisaion, approached the Waldenses, 
to whom he said : — 
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*' Wftlden&ea ! you have hitherto often been the 
last amongst ua — to-day you shall be the first. Enter 
foremost, of the corporations from the provinces, into 
Turin I " 

The Waldenaes bore a banner, upon the blue silk 
ground of which might he read tbeee words, worked in 
silver: "Al Re Carlo Alberto, (jR WalJensi ricognoscenti!" 
When they with this banner at the head of nunoerous 
corporations marched acroa& the Champa de Mars, and 
through the gates of Turin, a noble enthusiasoi took 
possegaiuQ of the assembled population. On all aides 
waa heard the esclatnationj "Long live the WaldenseiSj 
our brothers 1 " Handkerchiefs waved from every win- 
dow, flags floated, flowera were thrown. People seized 
and shook their hands anQids.t coDgratulations and tears 
of joy. Catholic priests wei'e even seen to hasten forth 
from the crowd and embrace various of the new bre- 
thren. During the hours which fullowcd, and until the 
corporations separated^ were the Walden&es the objects 
of the affectionate regard and homage of all. It waa a 
festival of brethren, in which the youngest, long-under- 
valued brother waa now become the most beloved, the 
Benjamin of alh M. Meille retained a memory of this 
day which even now overpowered hia heart. 

From thia time the Waldenses have not had the 
slightest occasion to complain of the government of 
Piedmont. Quite the reverse. Carlo Alberto's son, 
Victor Emmanuel, steadfastly upholds the constitutioDj 
the maintenance of which waa his father's legacy to him, 
and his distinguished, and in all ways progressive, minis- 
try, under the guidance of Cavour and Azeglio, inter- 
prets, to the advantage of the Waldenses, every doubt- 
fid question of the constitution, Cavour desires free- 
dom of oonacience on the ground of principle, and 
knows how to defend it with a steady hand. Heoce 
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he has not long since defended the Waldenaes* project 
of building churches for their congelations in Turin and 
Genoa. In vain the Bithnp of Pignerol, Moniignore 
Charvaz, fell on hia knees before the King, bcBceching 
of him not to permit it. The king repliedj " What can 
I do t I must maintnln the constitution. The Walden- 
ses are acting accordinc^ to their rishtsJ' And Mon^is^- 
nore Charvnzj the most violent opponent of the Wulden- 
ses^ resigned his office. 

From the limG of their glorieuse rentr^e into their 
valleys the Waldenaea experienced manifold sympathy 
and support from foreign brethren of their faith. Above 
twenty schools had been establishedj a collefre built for 
the studies of the young, and a fund provided for the 
payment of teacher?. The noble Scottish veteran^ Co- 
lonel Beckwith, whose portrait I have seen in many 
houses, deserves, for his active Interest on their behiiU", 
and hU rich gifts, especially to be designated the bene- 
fa-^tor of the valleys. By these ineana the Waldenaea 
have been able in many respecta to keep pace in intel- 
ligence and humane inetitutiona with the development 
of the evangelical community. They are now able in 
peace to carry out the work which God confided to 
them, that of testifying of the light and the Gospel of 
truth amongst a people yet dwelling in darkne^s- 

AJondayf September 28fA. — After five days of tnces- 
eantly pouring rain, which I spent very agreeably at 
my good hotel, *^ The Bear," in La Torre, in reading 
various worksj and the history of the valleySj also iu 
writing the foregoing little sketch, tlie sky cleared up 
ye**terday afternoon, and I went owt upon the handsome 
atone bridge over the Angrogna river, when I, with 
some other curious people, noticed how the little moun- 
tain stream, which a few days aince leapt in clear sil- 
very caacadcfl over rocks and atones, with water acarcely^ 
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sufficient to drown a cat, now rolled along ita wavea, 
like the very Rhone, pnurin^ itself down, turbid and 
broad from the hills, with a force which dashed huge 
atones together, and occjisioned a noise as of iluU thun- 
der. I went down into the valley of Lucerne, enjoy- 
inj^ the soft fraj^rant air, gladdening myself with tliefrult- 
ftil earth, which was odorous as a violetj or a babe still 
wet after a fragrant hath I 

Whilst I have it in my menioryj I will note down aome 
pecidiar marriage costomsj which are universal in these 
valleys. 

On the evening before the wedding-day the bride in- 
vites all heryoung-friends to visit her^ and celebrates with 
them a kind of parting feast, not, however, like that of 
Jephtha's daughter ; but a little merrier, and al^o accom- 
panied with every kind of entertainment. On the wed- 
diDg-day itself, the bridegroom comes to the bride's 
house, accompanied by his father, and god-father — the 
latter being the epokesmaiij together with several other 
, of his friends. The spokesman knocks at the closed 
door of the houee. It is opened by the father of the 
family, who seems much astonished, and inqnires, "What 
yon may please to want?" The spokesman replies 
that he wishes to beg for one of the daufrhters of the 
house, as a wife for his god-aon, whom he presents. The 
father replies that the request is very flattering to him, 
and that this wish shall be gratified, hoping at the 
same time that it miiy be a cause of bnpjiiness to the 
two young people. He then goes in and brings out 
one of his daughters, but not the right one. " la 
this the one which your god-sou wishes for 1 *' inquires 
the father, as with his daughter by the hand be comes 
forth into the parlour. " Thi^ one " replies the spokes- 
mjin, politely, *' would certainly make my godson happy, 
but — it is not she who ia the object of hie choice." The 
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joung girlj wliOj Laving been offered, ia thus refusedj 
then goes out with her fathefj who returns with another 
young maiden by the hand, and enys, " This one is 
perhaps ehe who hae taken your godson's fancy?" 
" This/' replies the godfather, " will make some other 
man happy ; but neither is it she whose hand we de- 
sire." The father retires, and comes in again with a 
fresh one, who is complimented out of the room in the 
eame way. If the fnther does not happen to have more 
than one daushter of his own, he will borruw some 
daughters for the occaBion. "1 myaehy said the lively 
younglady,laughing, whorelated this custom to mSj ''have 
many a time been offered and refused id the same way." 
Sometimes the father, if he he fond of a Joke, will offer 
a girl who is already betrothed, and whose lover ia 
amongst the company present He then steps forth 
with a protest against this attempt, or mistake. At 
length, however, the right bride ia brought forth, who 
is dreajsed, however, in her girlish attire. The father 
then askg, " la this the right oneV "Yes" re[iliea 
the godfather, '* that is right I " On which the fatlier an- 
Bwers, " Very good, I give her to you with honour and 
good repute j I beseech of you that you will maintain 
her with the same, and in partieular that you will pre- 
serve her from evil " {que vous la preservez de tort) a 
strong emphiisis being given to the last word. The 
goJfather receives her hand, and laya it in thsit of the 
bridegroom. He leads her to his fatherj wl^o ia the 
first to embrace and welcome her. The bride then goes 
out to dreaa heraelf in her bridal attire, a black dresa 
with a light violet-grey apron — tlie more wealtliy wear 
a while one — and upon her white Waldenses head-dress 
she places a garland of fresh flowera. During this time 
the rest take their breakfast. 

When the bride comes out again she gives to eirery- 
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one present a red-and-white rosette, which is fa&tened 
Dpon the breast ; al'ter which they all go to church. It 
is not till after the marriage ceremony, and in the 
church-porchj as they come out of church, tliat the 
bridegroom places the wedding-ring upon the bride's 
finger. The bridal procesaion then takes its wjiy 
homeward ; but at the first farm they corae to on the 
way the farmer*s wife stands at the gate, and prays 
the bridal company to euter her houee and rest for a 
moment. " It will not take up much of your time," 
*he aays, "and it will give me great pleasure-" It ia 
impossible to aay uay. X^he bridal compmy enter, and 
find a table spread with every kind of dish and dainty. 
They eat and they drink, and they fill their handker- 
chiefs and their pockets with bread and pastry \ return 
thanks and complimeotSj take their leave, and agaia 
set out on their way home. But at the next farm- 
bouse comes a new invitation, and a new entertain- 
ment. These invitationfl, which are called des barrwresy 
are renewed three or four times on the way. At 
length, however, they reach the bridal houee, where 
the mother meets the bride, and hanga round lier waist 
a little silver apooti, in token that her life as mistress of 
a famiJy is now beginDing. At the bride'* house they 
dine — that is, if they can, and it In asserted that they 
always can do so on eucli. days — what their digestive 
powers are I cannot conceive ! During dinner a pretty 
Bilver salver is sent round, upon which gifts are laid 
for the young housekeepers. Healths are drunk and 
Bpeechea made. At these weddings there ia a great 
deal of weeping ; the bride meets again mother, father, 
sister, brother, and they think about parting, and they 
burst into tears. 

" Ever dace my fifteenth year," eaid the lively 
Mademoiaelle Monastier, the daughter of the excellent 
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historian of the "Waldenses, in describing these things 
to me, " have I been at our weddings, and every time 
my eyes have wept out of sympathy with the weeping 
around me ; one gets into the way of it." 

Just now, whilst I am writing this, I hear a noise, 
and the talking of cheerful voices in the inn court. I go 
out into the gallery, and see a wedding procession; 
but the marriage itself, the barrih'esj and the weeping, 
are already over ; and the bride, a very proper and 
rosy maiden, is just setting off with her young bride- 
groom to Turin, where he is a manufacturer. The 
wedding party have breakfasted at the inn, and are 
just about to step into their cabriolet. The bridal 
pair are surrounded by congratulating, hand-shaking, 
and kissing friends. Now they are in their carriage ; 
the driver has a red-and-white rosette on his breast. 
" Fouette Cocker ! " cries an elderly gentleman, and all 
present join in a jubilant " viva la Sposa I " — a right 
cheerful scene ! 

Za Torre, October lOiA.— "Salut I" "Bonjourl" 
"Buon giorno!" "Buon viaggio!" "Bon voyage!" 
" C^ria ! " " Jagro ! " * were the salutations which met 
me on all sides from the kindly people, as, accompanied 
by Barba Legrain, I went to the hills of La Vacchiera 
and Pra del Ton. They were addressed to me by 
people who came from the dwellings amongst the 
hills, with mules laden with sacks of chestnuts, apples, 
and such like, which they bartered for com and other 
articles at the market of La Torre, which was now 
thronged with people. The third hay-harvest was 

* "Jagro" is a salutation in the Piedmontese ;>aiots wliicli 
rignifies the same as " Allegro" — be merry ! or, mirth be to you ! 
*' C^ria" is a similar salutation, but no one knows the origin of 
the word. — Author's note. 
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going forward in tbe valleySj and the people seemed 
cheerful ; the duy was Hiinny and warm. 

I left the region of tJie chestnut groves, and came 
to the birch-woods, where also the beech and the 
ha^el grow. By degrees, bushes took the pluoe of 
trees ; then buahea ceaaed, aod on the heights of La 
Vacchiora nothing grew but grass and ling. Arrived 
here, after four hours of gradual ascent, J obtained a 
full view of the wavy, gray mountain-chains, which 
Bepiirate in loDg raya the valleys Fnigcla^ San Martino, 
Angrogna, Lucerna, and Koraj from the Alps of Daa- 
phin^ to the Piedraonteae plain. In the north I saw 
the Angroi^na, which has its source in Mont Rouk, and 
ID the north-west the snow-covered heads of Monte Viso 
and Pmgela rising above the gray mountain-walls. On 
the south lay the immense PiedmontCBe and Lombardle 
pluinsj cultivated like a garden, extending to the Apen- 
nineaj which bounded the horizon. Down in the vaLleya 
at my feet I savr the rivers rushing along , farther off^ 
the river Felice unite itself to the CIusoDs and the two 
united carry the waters of the valleya to the Po, The 
mist vThich rested upon the Po marked its course. 
High above this shone La Supei'ga, with the king's 
graves upon its proud height ; and to the west, close by 
the riverj I could discern Turin. That waa a view I 
— the most complete which I have yet had of mountain 
and plain in this rijgioD. The Waldensea dwell in a 
perfect fastness of granite ; it ia redoubt after redoubt, 
with ditches and towers — but not the petty work of 
human hands F 

With varioua kind and educated inhabitants of these 
Tnl!eya I liave now visited all such as nro inhabitBd by 
an evangelical population. One portifin, or the vidleys 
of Feneatre!le and Prngela, have a Catholic population 
established there, from the time of the latest persecu- 
tions, which, in partj rooted out the original inhabitants, 
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partly induced them, apparently at least, to adopt the 
usages of the Catholic Church. That this is more 
apparent than real, is shown from the fact, that a few 
years back the Bishop of Pignerol established a severe 
search in these valleys after Bibles and New Testa- 
ments, which the people had secretly preserved. He 
collected and burned, as trustworthy persons have 
informed me, many such. 

The most beautiful and most fertile of the valleys is 
that of Angrogna. The cultivated heights ascend in 
terraces, carefiilly laid out, wherever the smallest turf 
is to be met with ; fruit-trees surround the farm- 
houses. The valley of Lucerne is also beautiful and 
fertile, but is narrower than that of Angrogna. The 
valley of Rora derives its principal revenues from its 
stone quarries. That which is moat worthy of notice 
in the valley of San Martino seems to me to be the 
rock of La Basiglia, as well as the large white-and-red 
block of marble, over which rush the rapid waters of 
the Germanasco. A very fragrant lavender grows 
wild upon the steep sides of the valley, and is used by 
the inhabitants for the distillation of perfumed water. 

The inhabitants of these valleys are in a high degree 
both a moral and a good-tempered people. The spirit 
of mutual happiness is one of their chief virtues. No 
one is sick, no woman gives birth to a child, without 
being visited by their female neighbours, who, on such 
occasions, always carry with them wheaten bread or 
flour for polenta, or oil for the night-lamp. Mile. 

M told me that she, more than once, had seen a 

housewife deprive herself of her portion of soup that 
she might take it to a neighbour in want, 

" I have myself done so," she said — " I know how it 
feels!" 

The people are poor, the population at the present 
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time amounts to about 25,000 aouls, but tHeir great 
frugality preventa the existence of any bitt<?r sense of 
poverty. Polenta and cheatnuts are the principal Food, 
and both are very paktable. Polenta ia a kind of 
porridge inade from maize, eaten wth milk, and even 
in coffee and milk. Ciiestnuta nre dried and smoked, 
and thus kept good the whole year round. Flesh 
meat is eaten very seldom. Iq the winter eve- 
nings several families will unite around one lamp, 
whichj in order to &ave wood, they place in the cow- 
bouse. Here the women sit and spin or knitj and the 
men, tired with the day's wort, felling and cutting' 
wood, lie to rest on the straw, or talk. Occasionally 
some oiie reads aloud. Young men at tliese times go 
from house to houiee, and sit for a little while in the 
Bpinning-room, where they make acquaintance with the 
youurj girls. One troop sometimes cha&ea out another, 
but for the mofit part in good fellowship. 

Ae in former times, tlda little people is governed by 
their pastors and elders, A moderator and liis council 
keep watch over the paatora' economic stewardship of 
their congregations. Crimea very rarely occur which 
demand the interference of the judicature. Marriages 
are frequent, and as the land and the meane of suste- 
nance have not increased in proportion to the increaae 
of the population, a portion of the people have begun 
to emigrate, eapecially out of the community of San 
Giovanni* Near Santa Fe, in the Argentine republic 
of South America, a little community of Waldensea 
has establiehed itself, and ia beginning to flourish; and 
only a short time since requested from the mother- 
country that a pastor might be sent to them. The 
affection for, and the confidence which the people have 
in, their pastors is often affecting. 

During my residence here I have been tbe witneaa 
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of three marriages. The firat was one of that class 
which, as it seems to me, would have been better 
undone. A young ragged worker in the silk factory * 
married a young slatternly girl, also a worker in the 
same factory. " Hunger, who had married thirst I " said 
Mrs. Fierze, speaking of them. The second was that 
of a wealthy young man with a girl whom he had loved 
for seven years. She was not, however, in the least 
pretty, rather the contrary, but celebrated as being 
good and capable. He looked a very excellent fellow. 
In marrying, the bride is commanded in two several 
passages to be submissive to her husband. In Switzer- 
land I believe this exhortation is repeated three times. 
I wonder whether it does any good. Of the third 
marriage I have ah'eady spoken. 

As far as the creed of the Waldenses is concerned, 
it has, since the time when a great visitation of the 
plague carried away nearly all the pastors, been strongly 
influenced by the Swiss reformed church, from which 
the Waldenses community after that time received 
the greater number of their new pastors. Some 
customs in the church service of this community have 
appeared to me peculiar, and I have been told that they 
have existed from time immemorial. Thus, for ex- 
ample, divine worship begins by the reading aloud of 
the ten commandments. The pastor then adds, "In 
the presence of this picture of what we ought to be, let 
us acknowledge what we are I" The confession of sin 
then follows, and is such that one can, with one's whole 
heart, repeat it after the minister. 

The form of baptism is here one of the most rational 

♦ The cultivation of silk is one of the pursuits of these valleya 
An Englishman, Mr. Fierze, married to a sister of Mr. Cobden, 
has established a large silk factory here in the valley of Lucerne. — 
Author's note. 
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which I ara yet acquainted with. The child is given 
upj aa it were, to Christ- The church re<:eiyes it in the 
pkce of Christ, nnd asks the father and the god-fiarents, 
" whether they will promise to watch over the child, so 
that it shall become instructed in and brought up con- 
foniiably with the doctrines of Christ I " The futher 
and the god-parents answer, " Yes;" on which the 
priest aayg, " God give you grace to fulfil your towb/* 
After which he baptises the child in the name of the 
Fathcpj of the SoUj and of the Holy Spirit. On the 
confirmation of children the priest says, *' these young 
Christians now come to confirm, openly and with full 
knowledge, the vowa which were made for them In their 
baptism, in order that they may henceforth enjoy/' and 
so on. One custom also peculiar in this church ie the 
religioua ceremony, by which the elders are conse- 
crated to their office, partly as justices of the peace, 
partly as rellgiouis instructors. Eveiy pastor of a con- 
gregation has nrouod him a counsel of five or six elders, 
or Barbee. These are chosen for their life, and continue 
in their ofBce so long as they are not unworthy of it, 
otherwise they can be displaced. 

Near the high-road thnragh the valley of Lncerne, 
not far from Lit Torre, a handsome, newly-built church 
may he eeen, with its towers, around which thousanda 
of swallows skim Joyously. Over the door of thia 
church stands written in golden letters, "Thia is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesue 
Christ;, whom Thou hast sent " This h the latest built 
church In the valleya of the Waldenses. It will con- 
tain about one thousand persona. I have mostly seen 
it filk'd on the Sunday ; and the number of men on 
such occasions is greater than that of the womeoj 
which I have never before seen in any church. The 
people are well, but simply, clad; all the women in 
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white caps, with starched or crimped projecting 
borders, which are becoming to the aged, but which 
make the young look old. The countenances are well- 
formed, the features refined, but with more of the 
French than the Italian character; eyes dark aod deep, 
the expression mild, but grave. This congregation 
presents in exterior and manner a strong contrast to 
the Catholics, at whose services I have this day been 
present. Here were mantillas and flowers — some were 
ragged, and few serious. The preacher, in a fine parti- 
coloured costume, preached on the sixth commadment. 
I did not understand much of his Italian patois, but 
yet sufficiently for me to hear that be was studious 
about picturesque effects, and that le donne should 
begin earnestly to make confession. The audience 
were evidently more amused than edified. They burst 
out more than once into involuntary laughter. The 
understanding between the Catholics and Waldenses 
is no longer that of enemies — amongst some of the 
pastors ot" both parties it is friendly. The latest con- 
spiracy against the Evangelicals by a portion of the 
Catholic population was put an end to by a Catholic 
priest. At La Torre the Catholic party is small, and 
confines its demonstrations to occasionally promenading 
around the market some image or other of a saint. 
The Waldenses look on without contempt, but with 
perfect indifference. 

During my rambles in the valleys, and even at night, 
I have heard sung a kind of pleasing melancholy ballad, 
with long concluding cadences, like those in our 
northern folk songs. I have been told that these songs 
are called " Complainte?," and that they have been sung 
in these valleys ever since the times of the persecu- 
tions. More than once have I heard these songs 
ascending out of the depths of the valleys with a most 
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toucWng power and expression. To-day — whilst on a 
Ti;jit whicli I paid to the descendants of Henri Arnaud, 
who now reside on a beautiful estate on the height where 
formerly stood the tower of the enemy— I %va9 able to 
hear two of these songs sung by two young women ser- 
vants of the house, who were called in for that pur- 
pose. 

" On winter evenings, when we are alone," said 
Madame Peijrot, the daughter of Henri Arnaud's grand- 
souj "I frequently let my maid, Margrete, eing to me 
&ome of these ' Complaintea,' because &be knows many 
of them; they have all their distinctive uameSi" But 
Margrete was now ahy, and ivould not sing, unless the 
dairy-maidji SusannCj came and sang with her, Susanne, 
a stout and very liatidsorae young woman, was called in, 
and, after she had coueulted some little time with 
Margrete, they aungj with remarkably pure and beautiful 
voices, a ballad of a pri&oner doomed to die for hia fuith. 
He wag imprigoned in the tower. The spring came; 
the trees put forth their leaves ; he perceived the scent 
of the violets ] he heard the song of the nightingale, but, 
"he is about to die"! Each verse began by a 
charming deacription of the life and beauty of the 
spring, and ended with the words, " et mot je vai^ 
mourir ! " 

Another ballad de&cribed the desolations caused by 
the persecution in the valleys. The husbandman sees 
hia fields trampled down, " his walnut and chestnut 
trees burned — with what can he pay his taxes?" 
This lamentable ballad was full of power, simple, and 
deeply bitter, and had long, dying cadences, which, 
re&embled those in our northern falk-vlsor, yet have 
these a something still more melancholy in them. It 
amazes me that nobody has, as yet, noted down the 
worda and muaic of these lamenting songs of the 
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Waldenses. Lea Complaintes are an affecting memory 
of the tragical history of the valleys. 

Arnaud's young descendants showed me the relics, 
which the family preserves with holy reverence — the 
silver cup of the great ancestor, in which he dealt forth 
the wine when he administered the holy Communion ; 
his portrait, seal, &c. The eldest of the young girls 
bore in her handsome features a likeness to him. Mme. 
Feijrot*8 father, the old Amaud and last male descen- 
dant of his name, is a handsome old man, with snow- 
white hair ; and it is beautiful to see him amongst the 
flock of blooming grand-children. The hill from which, 
in the old times, the peaceful valleys were fired upon 
and desolated, is now garlanded round with vines and 
fig-trees. Sleek, well-fed cattle come home to the yard 
from labour or from feeding in the valley. 

After a month's residence in these valleys, I am now 
about to leave them. I have had great enjoyment here, 
both from nature and from the people. The families 
Pellegrini, Malan, and Peijrot, Mrs. Fierze (Cobden's 
amiable sister), have given beauty to my visit. M. 
Meille and Mile. Appia have made it rich and instruc- 
tive. How many lovely evenings have I not spent with 
this gifted young woman and her little, select troop of 
young girls ! 1 have also to thank her for the 
acquaintance of two remarkable men, two elders of the 
valley, Barbe David and Barbe Odin Barthelemi. We 
visited these Barbes in their homes. Both of them 
belong to the so-called Pietests of the valley, because 
they have had religious meetings amongst themselves, 
ever since two French evangelical pastors, Neff and 
Blanc, preached here a recueil. But they have not 
separated themselves from the church of the Waldenses. 
Barbe David's wife was confined to her bed from a long, 
consuming sickness, and Louise Appia allowed three of 
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her young ^h-h who were with us to sm^ spiritual 
bymns to her. The sick woman joined in with a 
peaceful but beaming expresaioti. Tlie house waa 
orderly and remarkably dean, but all the window paoes 
were of paper, which, whiUt it admitted sufficient light, 
yet excluded all view. Glass windowg are a luxury rare 
in the valleys. The table was spread, and we were 
entertained with chestnuts and cider. 

Several poor boys were brought up in the house of 
Barbe David, of whom hia dEUighter was the teacher; 
and these children were maintained there by means 
provided by young Mr. Appla, 

Both J^arbes accompanied me hack to mj home at 
La Torre* Barbe David could not sufficiently admire 
and praijie the ways of God, who caused that two 
persona from such ffir-different lands and peoples as he 
and I should yet be able to recognise each other on our 
first meeting as brother and sistefj and rejoice in the 
eame truth and the same hope. This man's heart 
seemed to mo to overflow with gratitude to God, aod 
from the neceaaity to praise him. ]Jarbe Odin was also 
a clear-headed thinker. On my inquiry, " Whetlier thej, 
as Waldensea, would rather call themselves Evangelical- 
Cfttholics than Proteatanta ? " he replied, " Yes^ Evan- 
gelical-Catholic ! Protcstantj what doea it matter T 
Not much. One ought to be Evangelical I " 

Barbe David mentioned tlmt some ycare before an 
Italian jouth of the Catholic faith came to the valleys, 
and excited attentiouj not merely on account of Ms 
unusually handsome person, but still more for the 
fervour and eloquence vnth which he poured forth him- 
aelf in prayer and bleesings over the people. Not a 
word of contention or of a polemical character came 
from the lips of the young preacher — ^words ooly of 
prayer to God and of love to man. Thus lie appeared 
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at some of the Walden&es congregatianB ; and then he 
\aoifihei3, nobody knowing whence he came or wliither 
he went; and neither was hig name known to anyone* 
Hia person and hia voice were hke those of an angel. 
" And yet he was a Catholic I " added Barbe David, 
thonghtfuUyj itnd as if ■wondering wifhin hiiuselfj when 
he had with emotion related to us the account of the 
young man's appearance amongst them. 

How entirely I could agree with Louise Appia when 
she eaid, "We talk about converting Italy to tha 
Gospel, but do we indeed yet know wbat power Italy 
contains within herself to convert us to a right Evan- 
gelical disposition 1 " 

Convert Italy to the Gospel ! Ah ! before it can 
do that the Protestant church^ — including that of the 
Walden&ea — must become itself more Evangelical. 
The bitter contentions which have Ions existed between 
Bome of the teachera of the valleys — the ropreaentfitivea 
on the one elde of staunch orthodosyj and on the other 
of too latitudinarian a rationalism — contentions which 
every vitidized church musty to a certain degree, paaa 
through — very clearly shews the necessity wliich exists 
of another new form of creed, or formula of doctrine, 
than that which was drawn up more than three hundred 
years ago ; ebews, before everything else, the necessity 
of a deeper consciousness even of the Bignlfication and 
purport of a creed. 

It also pleases me that whilst most of the thinking 
people of the valleys take part either for or against 
the combsitanta — the latest cause of strife being the 
exclusion by the synod of a young candidate from the 
priest's office, because he could not in every particnlai 
swear to the accepted formulary of faith— Loui^ie Appia, 
her brother, and some of the I^arbes, withdraw them- 
eelves from the cuntost, do not eyea talk about it, but 
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continue alone, by word and deed, to labour for God'g 
kjngdoiri. With these labourers it is that M. MeiJle 
jaiiiB himself in his hofiutiftd, evangelicfil preaching, in 
hia Instruction of children, and in the religious 
periodical, La Buona Novella^ of which he is the editor, 
nnd which liaa now taken the place of the former 
newspaper, UEcho des Vallt^es. I know more than one 
Catholic who liaa been brought over to the Evangelical 
church by La Buona Novella. The Waldenaea church 
do6a infinitely much for Italy, aa an evidence of the 
light which it possesses through the diffusion of the 
Holy Scriptures, and which is eventually increasing, as 
in Piedmont so in Tuscany, and that, above all, fi'om its 
Teally EvangelicaJ Christianity. The evidence of the 
life and the character is above every other. The 
Gospel doctrine of grace has none higher, and the 
iutellcct requires it, at which to kindle its light* 

Turing October 19i/i. — 1 left the valleys amidst rain 
and cold ; in rain and cold 1 came hither, and In rain 
and cold I am now sitting here. But I have good 
quarters in the Pension Suisse, and the heat of all is, 
that spite of a fatiguing journey through a country very 
little visited, lying between the valley of San Martiuo 
and Turin, I find myself perfectly well 

TrnvelUng for hours on foot in pouring rain, arriving 
at night at cold quarters, in little miserable towns, where 
the filthinesa exceeds all description, and where, instead 
of tea, you are presented with a sort of poisonous de- 
coction from the apothecary, and are besides preyed 
upon by every kind of sharper — that Is the fate of the 
traveller every now and then, and he must take It in the 
bargain for all the good and tlie beautiful which hi^s life 
of travel affords him in other respects. One must be 
thankful if one keeps one's life, health, and one's luggage 
and so I am I 
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Mj first ramble m Tuiin — when the weatlier would 
aJlow me to ramble at alJ — was to the banks of the Po. 
The great rjver poured aloDg its turbulent watcr&j broad, 
and of a dirty brown, in long sweeps between green 
bankse Swollen with the raina and the flood* of the 
Bumller riverg, it is at this nioment dangerous. The 
father of a family, who wag going this morning in a little 
boat to hie country-houBe, was drowned by the upset- 
ting of his boat, which was driven by the violence of the 
etrenm against t!ie bridge. 

From thia bridge, which extendsj with its seven 
archeSj between the city proper and itiS suburban portion, 
which ia called La Collina, the view is really splendid. 
Far away to the north-west rises the pointed cupola of 
Monte Viso — very like a gigantic artichoke^ — from a 
chain of snow-covered AIpe, at the feet of which lies 
piedmont, as its proper name Piedmonie ehews, and 
which separate Italy from the rest of Europe* The 
river Po, which has its source in the bosom of Monte 
Viso, now looka like a dark and hideous tymnt, but its 
banks are lovely. On the green heights of La Collina 
white palaces^ country-houees, and churchea, shine out; 
and foremost amonfrst these the Pantheon-like chiirchj 
Gran' Madre di Dio, built by Carlo Alberto. Wooded 
grounds surround the white buildings. Farther south 
riaes La Superga, with a convent and the family mau- 
Boleum of the Princes of Savoy, 2,^500 feet above the 
sea,, the largest buUding, it is said, which has ever been 
erected at thia elevation — a colossal E^ Votoj raised to 
the Lord of Iloata, in the year 1706, by the King of 
Sardinia, Victor AmadeuBj in memory of the victory 
■which he obtained in that year over a French arnty. 
Carlo Alberto rests there; he died in 1849, after ins un- 
quiet life. At a greater distance below the height of 
Supcrga may be seen the union of the river Dora-ripa^ 
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ria with the Po, whlcli now with majestic force speeds 
along over the plains of Piedinoat and Lombardj. The 
Po has the dignity and aspect of the great river. This 
point — that of the large bridge over the river — ^ia the 
most beautifui I have yet discovered in Turin, which, 
for the reatj seems to me to be a city of but little archi- 
tectural interest, and which has something of the 
American city's wearisome regulanty. Streets crosa 
one another in all directions, at right angles. One peea 
on all iianda hanilaome hon&es and outward prosperity. 
EegfTftrs shrink away ashamed into the twilight, Gena- 
d'Armes march proudly along the atreetSj which are 
broad and stiff^ multitudinous and long. 

I have been told that Turin Is not a perfectly Italian 
city, and that it does not poasese a [jcrfectly Italian life. 
Yet one eees bareheaded and barefooted monks wander- 
ing along the t?treel3, also great numbers of priest? with 
broad hats and Bmali legs. Here and there one sees a 
little gii'l with castatiettes, danciug cocfiaca to a circle 
of spectators; and another circle gathered round a comic 
female singer, who is very bold in her behaviour to the 
bystanders. Life exhibits itself in forms of bright con- 
trast, and is not afraid of so exhibiting itself* This is 
the manner of the southern people. But without regard- 
ing the question of how much or how little of the thea- 
trical life of Italy U possesj-ed by Turin, I will epeak of 
that which Turin, of that which Piedmont, possesses at 
the present time of distinctive, peculiar Hfe, and which 
the rest of Italy has not — that life by means of which 
the state at the foot of the Alps has become the head 
of Italy, lawgiver, prophet, perhaps its Joshua. I will 
epcak cf Piedmont's young life of frcedoiUj and of the 
men who have called it forth, and of those who are now 
leailing it forward to development. 

Already on my arrival ia Turin I met with an ex- 
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pression of this life in a folk's Almanac, which was to 
be seen in the window of every bookseller, and on the 
title page of which one reads, under the banner of Sar- 
dinia and Savoy, the words, "ia legge e egiuzleper tutti" — 
"The law is alike for all." The words referred to the last 
victory which had been won by the constitutional liberal 
party, by the abolition of a separate tribunal of justice 
for the priesthood, whereby the priests, like all other 
citizens, were rendered amenable to the same civil law. 
That is a great victory in Piedmont, which is an entirely 
priestly- catholic country, and the liberal party of Turin 
have raised, in commemoration thereof, a handsome 
obelisk upon one of the principal market-places of the 
city. 

How and whence comes the vernal wind which, at 
certain periods of time, awakens the hearts of mankind 
and of nations to a consciousness of new power, for the 
acquisition of new objects and of a new future ? Does 
it come like the spring-time to the earth, from an inner, 
divine order and necessity? Or does it come in conse- 
quence of the use which free spirits have made of the 
divinely conferred gifts of light and will, in unison with 
the summoning voice of God t I believe the latter. 
Because the spring-time of the earth always awakens 
the same flowers and the same birds' songs, which again 
die and return in the same succession. The spring-time 
of humanity, on the contrary, always comes with some- 
thing new — something beautifulor good, which no former 
occasion possessed ; and we see — if we take a survey 
of the ages of nations — that cultivation ascends, as 
it were, spirally. This is a very satisfactory position 
to recognise. It gives a desire both to live and to 
labour. 

What is human culture? That is the question. Is 
it a growth in splendour, such as many of the oriental 



BtateSj Greece and aome of the later ItalUn Republics, 
have presented it? Nay, then we have not much to 
hope for in our future. Because we cannot expect to 
produce mare brilliant evente^ greater men, warriors, 
atatesmerij artists ; actions more noble, or more beau- 
tiful worlcs of art ; and tho people and the states which 
have brought these forth have, nevertheless, after having 
flourished for a short timej passed away in confupion 
and madness, or have sunk into spiritual inanity. What 
are we? — ^what have we? — what do we desire more 
than they ? We, who glance up admiringly at those 
works of art, which wg could not equal, the Pyramids, 
the Parthenon, the Odyssey, the PantheoUj the column 
of Trojan, La Divina Commedia, and the creations of 
Eaphael imd Michael Angelo I Let ns apeak it with 
humble joy ; because the merit is only in a email degree 
ours — we have, however, we desire, however, something 
higher, something more ! What ? — I will let Piedmont 
and the geniua of young Italy answer, 

The whole of educated Europe, and also of America, 
knows " II Prigione" of Silvio Pellico, and also the heart- 
rending biographies of the prisoners In Spielberg, The 
very gentlest heart cannot, on reading these, prevent 
itself from feeling an emotion of hatred and vengeance 
against Austria. When the priaons of the Italian cap- 
tives at length opened, their confessions testified before 
the world of the isacred fire which burned, and long 
had burnt — but as if under the earth — in the hearts of 
tlie Italian youths, for Italy's freedom, and independ- 
Tbey testified of that which secret societies and 
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unions have laboured for in Italy sinee the conelu&Ioii 
of the last century. They testified of this, also, that 
what the young patriots desired was not alone the 
liberation of Italy from foreign domination — they 
dreamed of the unity of Italy and of an ideal of its life. 
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which they were not yet able cleg-rly to comprehend, 
nor yet give form or name to, but which caused their 
hearts to throb with noble desire. It was the attempt 
at revolution in Piedmont and Lombardy, in the year 
1821, which first revealed the secret, holy fire. Austria 
soon quelled the outbreak. Its originators were exe- 
cuted, exiled, or confined in dark piisons. Amongst 
these last was the gentle, laurel-crowned young poet of 
Francis9a di Bimini, Silvio Pellico, 

Two young men were participators in this revolu- 
tionary attempt, who were later, with very dissimilar 
gifts and means, and in very dissimilar ways, to co-ope- 
rate in the continuation of the then unsuccessful and 
little understood work of liberation. These were the 
priest Vincenzo Gioberti, and the Prince of Savoy- 
Carignan, Carlo Alberto. Both were Piedmontese. I 
shall here mention particularly these two, because of 
all their contemporaries they have had the greatest in- 
fluence upon the later fate of Piedmont and Italy — 
the former by his writings, the latter by his deeds — and 
both by their character and disposition. 

I will first speak of Carlo Alberto, because I have 
inquired much and carefully examined into the life and 
disposition of this prince. I believe myself to have 
found in these the key to Piedmont's happy issue from 
the ill-starred Italian struggle for freedom in the years 
1 848 and 1849. I have also heard much regarding him, 
both here and in Switzerland, from persons who knew 
him intimately. But the explanation which I sought 
I found less in him than in the circumstances and the 
persons whose work-tool he became. 

His sympathies were, in the year 1821, entirely 
sincere ; but of an indistinct character — rather the in- 
spirations of a warm and not ungenerous heart, than the 
result of insight and conviction. He had passed the 
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greater part of his youth in Paris, Geneva, and many 
of the larf^er European cities — ^tlie rallying places of 
liberal o)jimons, and of their most gifted repreaentatives. 
He loved the society of artista and literary men. AVhen 
he returned to Turin he attached himself to the young 
men who were euthusiastic for libertd opinions* He 
waa himself young, ambitioua, vain, open to influence. 
The prospect of his ascending to the throne of Sardinia 
was at that time uncertain. He allowed himself to be 
easily perauaded to endeavour to become the piioce of 
a kr^e reidnOj of ffeedooi and Italy. The attempt waa 
qnaahed ia the beginniDf;;^ and Carlo Alberto saved 
himself by abandoning and renouncing hig frientlsj 
and attaching himself to Carlo Felice, at that time 
King of Piedmont, and to hig despotic system of 
government. 

When, in 1831, he ascended the throne of Piedmont, 
he first showed a trflce^ aa it were, of his former sym- 
pathies, in some small reforma; hut he soon stood forth, 
as tlie most determined opponent of freedom, anil united 
himself to the most reactionary party of the Jesuits and 
the aristocraGy. He persecuted the friends of reform^ 
imprisoned or banished them ; even the noble Gioberti 
was compelled to become an exile. After this gloomy 
tendency had culminated in Carlo Alberto, in the year 
1S33, anotber phase of charaeter presents itself, resem- 
bling that of hia earlierj, youthful years — hut now more 
matured; and from this he never again wholly swerved^ 
although his inner life seemed to have remained a con- 
tinued struggle, between the Jesuits and the friends of 
freedom, or between Jeauitism and conscience. 

Whether it was a reaction of Ins conscience, of hia 
better self, or whether it were the purpocie of the ever- 
increasing liberidiam of the public spirit of Piedmont, 
united to his inbora vanity, which made him wi^b to 
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be the first in any movement — certain it is, that Carlo 
Alberto, after the dark events of 1833, began to enter 
upon the path of these liberal reforpiers. He amended 
the laws, regulated the administration, encouraged arts 
and sciences, gave to his people various desired enfran- 
chisements, and surrounded himself with a ministry of 
liberal-minded and distinguished men — amongst whom 
were the brothers d'Azeglio. 

A dispute about imposts, insignificant in itself, 
brought Piedmont at this time into opposition with its 
old enemy, Austria; and the dispute growing every year 
more bitter, assumed at length large proportions. Carlo 
Alberto took in this quarrel still more and more openly 
the part of Piedmont and Italy. This made him in a 
high degree popular. People began to t:ilk about war 
with Austria; and a private letter of the king was made 
public, in which he wrote : — " If Providence send us a 
war of liberation, I shall mount with both my two sons, 
and place myself at the head of it." 

But at this moment Italy demanded, above all things, 
internal reforms, free constitutions ; and many and 
various were the claimants. But there was one voice 
which raised itself, which gathered all into one chorus, 
because that voice expressed the unconscious wishes of 
all, and gave the words which many sought to express. 
It was the exiled Gioberti, who gave this word in his 
work on " The Moral and Civil Primates of Italy" — 
" Primato morale e civile (Tltalia.^^ This new primate 
should not be a military dominion, like the old Koman 
— it should not be one of tbe fine arts, like that of 
mediseval Italy; no, it should be, above all, a supremacy 
of human morality, beauty, and order, in which Italy, 
as a union of free states, should stand forth as an ex- 
ample amongst the people of the earth, and, under a 
spiritual primate, (the Pope,) represent the kingdom of 




God upon eartli. The means for this new fonnation 
were devised with it tact and epiritua.! insight rare in 
Italy — if stdl nut free from error — and with cle:irncsa 
and moderation. The style and composition of the 
work were tiose of the most perfect master, often of 
the in.*pired &eer. The purest heart, the most fervent 
love of the native land, breathed from every page. 

The work— two thick volumes — was interdicted in 
every state of Italy, escejjting Piedmont. Carlo 
Alberto received it with joy, and allowed its free circu- 
lation in hie realm. Thence it spread — spite of the 
interdict — to all parts of Italy. The enthusiasm which 
it awakened exceeds all description. Now for the first 
time the young, upward-striving Italy perceived what 
she wiahed for, what she ought to be, and — might be. 
For ehe believed fully and firmly that ehe could realize 
this beautiful vision of the future. fJJtaUa fara da se .' 
— (Italy will keep herself !) — became the favourite ex- 
pression of the young Italy, 

" Christian nationjj may sink, but they cannot die !" 
Gioberti said. Young Italy felt herself full of 
vigorous, new-awflkened life. She hailed Gioberti as 
her spiritual awakener ; and when he, recalled from 
exile, set foot on bis native soil, he waa carried as in 
triumph from city to city, from province to province, 
by a unanimouBj enthusiastic people. The old Komaa 
soil had never seen a nobler triumph : it waa that of 
the ISph-it and the Word. 

The Spirit and the Word continue now, in Italy 
herself, his work. Innumerable writings, large and 
small, presented variations of Gioberti'e thcrae. Amongst 
these, the most important and influential was the work 
of Count Ceaare IJaibo — " Speran^e (Tltalia" This 
thick volume, first printed at ParLs, wa* afterwards re- 
printed at FlorencCj Tuiijij and Naples^ and in a few 
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years passed through five editions. Cesare Balbo, also 
a Piedmontese, of an old aristocratic family — the friend 
of constitutional freedonij and the friend of Gioberti, 
but a perfectly independent thinker — dedicated to him 
his book, and taught the public first rightly to under- 
stand how Gioberti, in his work, separated himself from 
the blind Italian lovers and flatterers who, contented 
with proclaiming Italy as " the renovator of all culture 
and civilization — the discoverer of Eastern Asia and of 
America — mother of the great Bomans, as well as 
Gregory VII., Marco Polo, Dante, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Columbus, Vico, Galileo, and Volta — exhume 
every day some unknown great man, and praise the 
shores, fields, cultivation, princes, priests, people, and 
governments, tutti quanti ; besides, the air, climate, situ- 
tion — a very paradise ! — before all men ; so that it Is 
evident that all is good, and people have nothing else 
to do, and ought to undertake nothing, than — to enjoy 
life I " 

Balbo cannot condemn with sufficient severity these 
false prophets, who "pour out comfort for the lazy, 
encouragement to the vicious, to the beato far nientef 
and to that still worse, far male. Very different is 
Gioberti! If he be not always as full of masculine 
strength as Dante and Alfieri, still it is his great merit 
to have spoken, with admirable wisdom and eloquence, 
on the future of the fatherland, of which so much has 
been said in other countries, and there has been so 
much silence in our own ; to have spoken of this in so 
frank and large a manner, and with more moderation 
than any of his predecessors ; and that, although priest 
and philosopher, to have spoken thereof in a more prac- 
tical manner than the practical men and historians, who 
have touched the dangerous subject with doubtful hands. 
This made his book more than a book ; it is an act 
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which cannot do otherwise than serve the fatherland. 
The eubject is now opened j otherig will fullow— -criticiz- 
ingj correctin^f completing. I am merelj ane of those 
— GoJ grant there be nianj-! — who tread in Gioberti'a 
footsteps." 

Bnlbo, agreeing with Gioberti in the moral idealj and 
also in the question of an Itnlian Con fe deration of 
States— such aa are determined hy nature and history* 
— yet separates from him in other questions. AlthnugH 
BiQcerely devoted to the Catholic Church, he will not 
have the Pope as the president of the New Italy, and 
lays an exclusive weight upon Italy's independence of 
all foreign poivers, as the conditions on which tlie re- 
newal of Ker inward independence is to he accom- 
plished. 

The works of Gioberti and Balbo, all eagerly received 
by the Italian pubHo, developed both these points of 
"view- The former was that of the priest, the latter 
that of the la3''man; but both were alike sincere lovers 
of Itftlian liberty and development. Giobertij though 
a Catholic priest, was opposed to the Jesuits. 

An extensive literary movement arose in the northern 
portioti of Italy, which produced a literature which I 
will call the politico-patriotic. This might be emd to 
have commenced with the Piedmontese Alfierij who 
infused into his tragedies the magnanimoua hatred which 
his powerful mind cherished against all oppression — es- 
pecially foreign — and the love that he bore to republican 
virtues. Cotemporary with Alfieri — that is to eay, at 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present 

* These states, according to G-loberti, are, Matjna Grecln, or thg 
Keapolitan kingdom; Latium, or Rothq; Etvuria, ot TiscB-ny \ Li- 
gurin, or Piedmout ; [jtsuhria, or Lombardy. Tbe leaser states 
and powers of Italy to be coUected, or mcorporated, in tLeae five 
larger ones. — Audior'is nuie, 

TOL. I, CO 
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century — was Botta, also a Piedmontese, who wrote 
his "Storia d'ltalia," and awoke through it a new love 
for the country, and a new interest in its destiny. The 
lucid and fervent manner in which he presented his 
facts has made his work, in the best sense, popular. 

After Gioberti's " Primato,** and Balbo's " Speranza 
d'ltalia," a legion of young writers arose, as combatants 
for the freedom of their country. Tragedies and novels 
emulated each other In calling forth the great memories 
and virtues of the fatherland. Azeglio, Nicolini, Gue- 
razzi, stand high amongst the authors of the present 
time in this respect : (Manzoni's " Promessi Sposi " is 
a charming novel, but it cannot be said to belong to the 
fatherland's literature of liberty, of which I am now 
speaking). A number of poets and prose-authors united 
themselves to them ; and the Princess Belgiogioso, who, 
by her personal influence and wealth, supported, unques- 
tionably, the patriotic movement, had her works 
printed in Paris, in a paper devoted to this purpose ; 
for the censorship did not allow of their publication in 
the Italian states. 

The hour came when this blossoming in the realm of 
word and spirit should produce its fruit. ' A circum- 
stance now occurred which made it hastily ripen — alas, 
ripen too soon 1 

It was in 1843 that Gioberti's "Primato d'ltalia" 
appeared, and made its round of Italy. In the year 
1847 died Pope Gregory XVI., and the electoral con- 
clave came together to choose a new primate over the 
CathoHc world. 

"If the devils inspire the Cardinals," it is related 
that Cardinal Micara said to the Abb6 Lambruscini, 
*' then one of us will be elected ; but if the Holy Spirit 
rules the choice, good Mastai Feretti will be the Pope." 

When, shortly afterwards, Cardinal Mastai Feretti 
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asccTided the papal tlirone as Pio Nono, and began hia 
government by purely liberal acta of generosity^ — a 
magnanimous amoestyj togetber witli tlie gilts of various 
lights of immunities whicli the people had wished for — 
then of a truth people believed that the Holy Spirit 
had ruled the new election. Italy saw in Pii> Nono 
that spiritual primate and liberator whom Gioberti had 
beheld in hia enraptured vision. All Italy song the 
praises of Pio No»o, Foreigners and princes Rent 
greetings to liiin. There was a universal jubilee, s, 
universal coinpliraenting and festivity. 

Pio Nono had given the firstlings of popular freedom 
and of a free constitution in his statee. The temporal 
eovereigns of Ituly could not do lessj if their people 
asked it from them. They did ao, and novr follovrs 
that which history and the world know. The con- 
ceded rightiJ were celebrated with great festivities; 
then came new demands, new conceasIoDS, and new 
festivities; then again demands for the fulfilment of 
promiaeSj or for new concessions ; then procrastination 
or denial from the princes, clamour on the part oi' the 
peuple, and by degrees ever more nnd more uneasy 
relationships. The liheral party divided itself into two 
camps, and in these there were many sections. The 
moderates desired reform and freedom, but gradually, 
and with the maintenance of religion and the church. 
Of tiie ultra-liberals there were also many shades of 
colour ; but this number increased ever more and more 
under the banner of Mazzinij which — wliether rightly 
or not — was called that of the red republicans. Both 
parties were united in demanding constitutional liberty 
for the people of Italy. And they demanded it by 
fair means or by foul. Constitutions were granted by 
the rulers, with good will by some, by compulsion in the 
greater number ofcafles. DebrioiiB rejoicings succeeded. 

CC2 
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On the llth of February, 1848, was granted, or ratlier 
forced from the Government, the Neapolitan constitu- 
tion ; that of Turin was given on the 4th of March ; of 
Rome, on the 14th of March; of Florence, on the 17th 
of March. On the 18th of March began the insurrec- 
tion in Milan; and on the 19th Carlo Alberto ordered 
the Piedmontese army to assemble at Ticino. On the 
23rd, the King of little Piedmont, with its four-and-a- 
half miiUons of souls, declared war, alone and without 
allies, against the powerful Emperor of Austria, sove- 
reign over thirty-six millions. 

Thus stood affairs in Italy in the spring of the year 
1848. 

I now return to Carlo Alberto. It was the insurrec- 
tion in Lombardy and the cry of the whole of Italy 
which caused him to open the war — 'the war of libera- 
tion. Piedmont possessed a brave and well-armed 
military force. This was known to all. The whole of 
Italy called upon Piedmont to place itself at the head 
in the war for the liberation of Italy from Austria. 
Piedmont did so chivalrously. 

Carlo Alberto, who, at the prophetic exhortations of 
Gioberti and Balbo, and at the flaming up of all Italy 
for freedom in every form, had readily given to the 
people 11 Statuto — a constitution — placed himself of his 
own accord at the head of the Piedmontese army 
which, united to auxiliary troops from all the states of 
Italy, should achieve its freedom from foreign domina- 
tion. But although personally brave. Carlo Alberto 
was no military genius, as he himself knew. But 
hope and joy were supreme at that moment. The 
king and people were one. The people believed in 
their king, were enthusiastic for the cause of liberty, 
and had a high degree of military spirit. Grey-headed 
men took up arms ; boys escaped from their homes to 
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fiwht against the-Austrianaj whole families of br&tKera 
were seen to leave their peaceful occupations, to mQster 
under the banner of Piedmont. 

With this brave army Carlo Alberto burst into 
Lombartly, and went forward, for some time, from 
rictoiy to -^actorj-. Austria, however, &ent against him 
Eadetzkyj and the eighty-six-year-old commander soon 
Cat short the career of victory. Then again the peculiar 
defects showed theraselvea, which hiy in the depth of 
Carlo Alberto's charactefj and which had shown them- 
eelves during his whole life. Hia action became hesi- 
tating and undecided ; now and then he made a brilliant 
military movementj but he did not carry it out, or he 
did it merely by halves i he delayed when he ought to 
have been active ; perhaps ako he might be — as the 
Piedmonteae aasert — iU supported by the troops of the 
other states, which seemed to be willing that Piedmont 
should fight for them all. In short, spite of the bravery 
of the king and the Piedmoutese army, and the many 
fine actions of the honest allies, the campaign became 
soon a retreat, sometimes a flight. 

In August, 1848, Carlo Alberto saw himself necessi- 
tated to concluJe a truce ivith Austria, which was 
nothing leas than honourable to Piedmont. 

But nevertheless the prospects of the other Italian 
states were far worse. After actual hacchanalia of 
joy and freedom, in which moat people forijot all m^ode- 
nitiou and sense, a time of blood-stnitied sorrow suc- 
ceeded* The pope and the monarcha, driven back by 
the people's intoxication of freedomj relapsed into the 
old state, under shelter of the cannon of France and 
Austria. Naples, Kome, Florence, Milan, Venice, were 
aU comj)elled within a few months to lay down tlieir 
arms, and submit themselves to their former rulers' 
mercy or no mercy. Nearly all the rights and immu- 
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Bities which had been promised to the people, or which 
they had obtained for themselves, they were now com- 
pelled to resign. The free constitutions were with- 
drawn, or no more spoken of : " the people could not 
govern themselves ; they had just proved it ; they must 
be ruled and governed as formerly I " 

The supporters of freedom and the patriots bled, 
were imprisoned, or they dispersed on all sides. 

In one only of the Italian states, in Piedmont alone, 
the liberal movement did not go backwards. Carlo 
Alberto had given a constitution to his people ; he 
alone of all the Italian princes did not retake that 
which he had given. Amidst raging war, amidst the 
bitterest opposition, he continued to allow its statutes 
to be carried out and to take effect. Piedmont ob- 
tained freedom of the press ; freedom of election, &c., 
and every constitutional question was explained in a 
liberal spirit by the liberal-minded minister. It is true 
that the noble Gioberti was obliged to withdraw into 
voluntary exile, where he shortly afterwards died ; and 
it is true, also, that the council of reactionary men ope- 
rated not unfrequently upon the acts of the king; but, 
upon the whole, he continued faithful to the course he 
had taken, and in which the most thoughtful and dis- 
tinguished men of Piedmont kept him steadily by their 
counsel and activity. 

A pleiad of such men had grown up around his 
throne, as is alwaj-s the case, at certain periods, in the 
nations which Providence has destined for some im- 
portant work. Cavour, though then quite young, had 
already drawn upon himself the attention of the thought- 
ful frien Js of the country, by his conduct as deputy, his 
keen insight, and his unusual talents ; and more than 
one had predicted that this young man would some 
time pluy an important part in the fortunes of Piedmont. 



But I 'vrill now speak of Carlo Alberto* 
He had. ni:ule Jiasco before the whule world in the 
war ^^ilh Austria. That was bitter to his eeU-love and 
to his love of his country, Ambitionj thirst of revenge, 
the hope of recovering hia lost laurels from an enemy 
whJcli was now disturbed In another quarter, by the in- 
surrection in Hungary, and the wailike spirit existing 
in Piedmont, especisilly in it^ army, which, Intely 
beaten hy Austria, now again stood ready to battle witb 
the old fue — all tbis drove Carlo Alberto to break 
suddenly the ignominious truce, and to burs^t in upon 
Lombnrdy with an army of eighty thousand men. It 
was in Marehj 1849. But Eadetzky, 'Hhe admirable 
old man " — " VmniTahih vecekio" as Cesate Balbo and 
some of his enemies in Italy called him — was not long 
in mating his appearance^ and, by a bold and haety 
movement, opposed himtielf to Carlo Alberto, and drove 
him back to Novara, Witb death in his heart, Carlo 
Alberto prepared here for the fight, the unfortunate 
result of which he foresaw. 

In three days the new campaign wag here ended 
between Endetzky and Carlo Alberto. The latter 
Bought for death through the long hours on the battle- 
field — but in vain. Not a ball hit him. In vain he 
and hia two brave young sons performed miracles of 
personal bravery — the battle was lost 1 Radetxky won 
the battle wholly, perfectly. When twiJij^ht came and 
put an end to the slaughter, Carlo Alberto collected 
around him hh faithful followers, surrendered the 
crown of Piedmont to his eldest son, Victor Emnmnuel, 
commanded him faithfully to defend and carry out the 
constitution — il stututo — which he, Carlo Alberto, had 
given to Piedmont- — and after this last testament, deli- 
vered on the field of battle, the king departed under the 
shadow of night, accompanied by merely two persons, 
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to voluntary exile, in order, far from the scene of his 
ruined honour and of bis humiliation, to hide his weary 
head, pray, and die. 

A memory from the days of hia youth attracted him 
to the laurel groves of Oporto. The government and 
people of Portugal met him with honour and festivity. 
But the star of his life was set; he knew it, and 
wished only to die. He was ill when he arrived at 
Oporto — lived there a few months, amidst prayers and 
severe penitential exercises, and died within the year 
after his abdication. 

But the star which was extinguished above his 
earthly career was now first kindled into its highest 
glory over his memory, and he stands at this moment 
before his grateful people iu the splendour of a saint — 
whilst his struggle for liberty and his last chivalric 
action caused him to appear before Europe in a tragi- 
cally heroic form. He was, however, as little like a 
saint as a hero or a great character. He was a man of 
noble impulses, but unequal, weak, and full of contra- 
dictions. Once having entered upon the path of liberty 
and reform, and being upheld there by the exulting 
shout of friends and of Europe, he could not and 
would not again turn &om it. But his inward struggle 
was often great between the Jesuits and the demands 
of freedom. Sincere piety — especially during the 
later years of his life — kept him from despair, and his 
ohivalric sympathies from the ignominy of a miserable 
position. But the struggle was more than he could 
bear ; it undermined his he^th both of body and soul ; 
he became old before his time ; he knew that he was 
not equal to the part which the necessities of the time 
assigned to him. He wished to do that which was 
right, he loved that which was good, but he was go- 
verned by circumstances. He did not rule his age, but 
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wfle ruled by it. The contradictions, tKe disharmony 
in hia inward beinc" were also mirrored in his exterior. 
He was a tall man, of handsome proportions, but his 
demeanour wanted firmness and dignity. This is per- 
ceptible even in the excellent picture of him in the 
Museum lit TuriDj painted by the French artist, Vernet, 
and which represents him on horsebacli at a review. 
The eyes are large and beautifulj but have a fanatical, 
melancholy glance; the lower part oT the countcaance 
id projecting, find not handsome; the chin retreats. It 
is nevertheleaa an exterior whitjh is not insiirniScant — it 
is what we call *' taking." Ilia conversation, voice, and 
friendly manners are said to have had an irresistibly 
fascination. But the same man whom he to-day fasci- 
nated by his friendship might the day afterwards re- 
ceive from him a Uriali letter. TSie same km^ who 
Bhewed himself eo engaging to foreigners wa3 in his 
family often gloomy, and strlcty even to severity, ^-itb 
bis children. He was devotedly loved by a wife whom 
he yet deceived. His piety, nevertheles;', was sincere^ 
and during his latter years aesumed a still deeper cha- 
racter. Pie ]>rayed much, faated often, and his bed was 
like that of a Capuchin monk. I know not if it were 
soj but it Beeras to me that the Prince, with his soul 
corrudcd by aaguish, might yet, iimid&t the laurel groves 
of Oporto, have been refreshed by one grand, peace- 
giving memory — the memory of that moment when he 
was wholly loyal to his better self — the moment of hia 
abdication, when he gave himself aa a sacrifice to pre- 
serve the freedom and independence of bis people — for 
it was this act which saved them. 

The young, new king demanded peace from the old 
genei-al and conqueror, liiidetzky, and he obtained It, as 
well aa his kingdom, for the sum of fifteen miUions of 
francs. Radetzky esteemed in the young prince and 
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his people the bravery of which he had seen proofs 
during the campaign. He was afraid of driving them 
to extremity. Besides which, he was obliged to turn 
his forces towards Venice, where now the heroic Manin 
had excited the people to fight for freedom. Radetzky's 
moderation and mildness prevented affairs also here 
from coming to extremes, and by this means Venice 
was preserved to Austria for the present. 

And thus Italy had again peace, a peace which gave 
life to Piedmont, to all the rest death. But nol — "Chris- 
tian nations may sink, but not die I " Italy is not dead, 
it only sleeps the sleep of the trance, of weariness, and 
becomes more mature the while for a new awakening. 
It is impossible to doubt this, especially here and in 
this time, when in Piedmont everything breathes the 
life of the new day, and everything is prepared to im- 
part it, but in a manner different to that which has been, 
and with a higher consciousness of freedom and right. 

The noblest citizens and friends of Italy are united 
in this, to attribute to the Italians themselves, rather 
than to foreign arms, the unfortunate results which 
followed the struggle for freedom in 1848. Want of 
unity, contentions between the states, about trifles, 
about rank, about the capital, language, and so on, 
when they ought to have united themselves against the 
common enemy. The endeavours of foolish tribunes of 
the people to inflame the passions — weakness and fickle- 
ness in many leaders, treachery in some — these opened 
Italy to the troops of the enemy. Many of Italy's 
noblest sons died for grief over the issue of the war. 
But many also bowed their heads to chastisement, whilst 
they kept their faith in a future later day. 

" It will — it must come ! " say they; "but Italy must 
ripen for it, and she does spiritually ripen every day! 
The national, the Italian party, becomes stronger every 
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day under the preaaure of the forci;^n power, and the 
hatretJ which it inspires ; it lipena through the memory 
of the pnst error, of the bitter conflict, and from llie 
taste which it haa had of freedom. It haa been biip- 
tized in btoofi, but it must be ao baptized that we may 
learn rightly to understand it nnd ourselvea." 

No one is more acute than the noble Count C Balbo 
in detecting the errors of Italyj and in the reproof of her 
blind flatterera — no one more hopeful for the future. In 
his excellent ^< Summario della Stotia d'ltalia," a book 
which hag already passed through ten editions, he con- 
siders thatj from the struggle for freedom in the 3"eai* 
1848, a new period in the Iiistory of Italy, and a new 
development of her higher lifcj have begun — "if Italy 
will only listen to the teachings of her misfortuucs, and 
gather from her humiliations the fruit of aelf-knowledgCi. 
And it must be so. Her higher consciouanesa has 
awukenedj and it cannot again die. The hour — the 
hour of re&urrection must come, aooner or later." Thua 
speaks this noble friend of his country, who, a short 
time aince, wrote the history of this latest struggle. 
Although with dimming eye, he saw, spiritually, the 
future of Italy bright, 

A great dealy it is evident, depends upon the conduct 
and progress of Piedmont. Its secure course along the 
path of law-restricted freedom has in great measure 
annihilated the bandit freedom of the Jlazzini party. 
And the inward and outward power of Piedmont in- 
creases daily, from the number of distinguislied men 
who fly hither from the subjected states of Italy, and 
here find shelter and a sphere of operation, and are 
thus able to labour for Italian freedom, whilst they 
themselves are maturing for it. The riJle of Piedmont 
at this moment is that of the hero in the play- — n great 
and hazardous mission. But God defends itj and -wills 
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its proj^ess ; and therefore He gives it a King, honest 
and brave, like Victor Emmanuel, and a statesman such 
as iL de Cavour. Both allowed the banner of Italy to 
shine, in union with those of the allies on the field of 
the Crimea, before the walls of SebastopoL Piedmont 
did not wave that banner in vain, 

OcU/ber 2 1 «(. — Professor Melesrari — one of Piedmont's 
exiled, but lately recalled And universally honoured 
patriots, and who is an invaluable acquaintance of mine 
here — introduced me to-day to Count de Cavour ; for 
I was unwilling to leave Turin without seeing the man 
who has awakened the lively sympathies of myself and 
many others in Sweden, by what the newspapers have 
taught us of his words and works. 

We — Melegari and I — drove to the ministerial palace 
in pouring rain ; it has poured with rain incessantly 
ever since I have been here. We passed through seve- 
ral large, handsome apartments, furnished with silk, be- 
fore we came to the cabinet of the minister. A couple 
of foreign ambassadors had just left as we entered. 
Cavour was seated at his writing-table, with his face 
turned towards the door. 

I had been told that his exterior presented nothing 
very remarkable ; and a young English lady had assured 
me that he looked very much as one might imagine Mr. 
Pickwick, in Dickens's " Pickwick Papers;" and I con- 
fess that at the first glance he reminded me more of an 
Englist) red-complexioned country squire, who rides 
and hunts, eats good dinners, and takes life easily and 
gaily, than of a deep-minded statesman, who, with a 
secure glance and hand, steers the vessel of the state 
towards its destined port, over the stormy political 
sea. But very soon was that countenance lit up for 
me, and the more I studied it, during my tolerably long 
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ConTeraation with Cavour, tlie more gisrnificant and 
agreeable it seemed to me. They who hnve pjuiited 
Cavour*s portrait have not understood this countenance 
nor the character of this head. It has a eome thing 
in it almost square, but at the eame time reBned. Tbe 
complesioD ia fresh and delicate^ the forehead raafrni6- 
ceotj, open, with room in it for both Ici'ty and broad 
ideas; the glance of the light blue eye is clear, lively, 
and penetrative ; the nose and the mouth remind me 
of those of Napoleon the Great, as do6s also the form 
of the countenance. They have his firmneaa and de- 
licacy of outline. In the [ilay of the muscles about the 
Bose there is an arch expreesion, and the smile has the 
graciousnesg of the south. The figure is not taJIj but 
strong and well builtj and hag something particularly 
solid a.nd robust about it- The manners are calm, easy, 
very agreeable, and eTince natural self-fjovernmpnt. 

It seemed to give Cavour pleasure to learn that even 
in Sweden the affiiirij of Piedmont were a subject of 
interestj and that therefore hia own words and actions 
were regarded with attention. Froui his expression I 
perceived that he was perfectly acquainted with our 
form of government and our mode of representation, 
which seemed to him to be '* heavy macliinery." 

To my iuquirieij ret;arding Piedmont, and his views 
of ita future, he replied so simply, so candidly and 
kindly, that it gave me great pleasure. It seems to me 
that with entire clearness and security he will conduct 
Piedmont upon a path from whence it cannot turn 
back, and that he is not afraid of making pecuniary 
sacrifices for this cause, 

'* Piedmont,'' said he, ^* has long been like a vessel 
which, having run too close to the rocks, is prevented 
by that means from having the wind in her sails, and 
this impediment muBt be removed.'^ 
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One of the means, therefore, which Cavour men- 
tioned for tins purpose, was the gigantic work now 
commenced — the tunnelling of Mont Cenis, which will 
open a speedy communication between Piedmont and 
the social culture and social life of the most developed 
cities of Europe. He presented me with a work on 
this undertaking. When I expressed my anticipations 
'for the rest of Italy, from Piedmont's advance on the 
path of freedom, he assented thereto, but he expressed 
himself as a wary general, and did not say much, 

I asked him what would be the consequence in Pied- 
mont of the Chambers* rejection of the measures of the 
ministry ? 

" Then," replied he, " it must go out. But," added 
he, as if half in thought, placing at the same time a 
letter-case straight on the table — "even if the ministry 
should be compelled to resign — from one cause or 
another — still it is my conviction that the present 
system would stand firm, and that the new ministry 
could not avoid carrying it out." 

The manner and the tone in which these words were 
spoken convinced me that in them Cavour expressed 
his innermost thought. The principles for which he 
laboured were the important things, not his own posi- 
tion. 

When I told him that I had not seen any statesman 
who appeared so easily to bear the burden of state's 
life, he smiled as he replied : — 

" Oh, it only appears so ; but behind, in the depth, 
are many cares, and it is not easy to keep alight the 
sacred fire {le feu sacre).** 

And yet the appearance is not here deceptive. Ca- 
vour, according to what I heard from more than one of 
his friends, bears his post with comparative ease, impor- 
tant and difficult as it is at this time, as president of the 
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council of Piedmont, and as tlie foremost leader of 
its destio J. The fact Is that he is fiosseascd of a fetates- 
mnn nature,, aud exccutea his bnsiiiesa afl Mozart exe- 
cuted his gymphonles or fuguea, Raphael hia pictures, 
without racking his brains, or with much difficulty of 
any kind. lie is in his realm a genius and an artist aa 
they. But I will now bring ray conversation with him 
to a cloacj or rather my recoUectione of it. 

At partiiifc I sci'iously impressed it upon him to bdn^ 
about more just laws for the women of Piedmont, who, 
aa regards the right of inheritance, now stand a lonjr way 
behind the men, M. do Cavour hiughed, half wafrgli-hlj^, 
ag at an expression called forth by a certain esprit de 
corps ; but he spoke afterwards seriously of the difficul- 
ties which, in particular amongst an agricultural popu- 
lation, stood in the way of an equalright of inheritance, 
difficulties which it rather surprised mc to hear allowed 
by a great statesman. It pleased me likewise wh . he 
added, with the accent of convictiotij "In any case, 
equal rir^ht of inheritance will become law, sooner or 
later, amiongst us* It eslsts in the spirit and tendency 
of all our legislation, and besides — it is right." 

Those were words which it did me good to hear from 
a statesman legislator, I left Cavour with an extremely 
refreshing sense of hia words and whole charticter. 

" Qfielh joUe pki/siognomiel*^ exclaimed I, involunta- 
riijj to M. Melegarij as I left the minieter'e apartment, 
whilst I recalled my own preconceptions before I en- 
tered it» 

** A'est-ce pas ?" replied he ; and we added, as in emu- 
lation, " Que dejinessel que de clarte, que de fraiclteurj que 
de fermst4r^ 

I have heard from persona who know M, de Cavour 
more intimately, that hia happy temperament, both, of 
body and soul, caauot, however, save him from an au- 
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nual attack of inflammation of the chest — probably at the 
close of the session of the chambers. He is then 
obliged to be repeatedly bled, and his friends are often 
in great anxiety about him. But his athletic nature 
soon overcomes the occasional disease, and his natural 
good-heartedness prevents him from entertaining bit- 
terness towards political enemies. 

" You make enemies in the Chambers by your ironi- 
cal smile ! " said one of his friends to him one day ; 
" one can see that you look down upon your oppo- 
nents." 

" What would you have 1 " replied Cavour ; " it is 
stronger than I am ; and why do people say such 
stupid things to me ? " 

On one occasion he fought a duel, but it was with a 
man who had attacked his honour, and would not re- 
call the charge before bullets were exchanged. 

Cavour had great difficulty, as the son of a most 
highly unpopular man, in obtainingthe publicconfidence; 
and many persons, considering it purely impossible that 
he could do so, said of him, *' If this young man were 
not labouring under an insurmountable burden of unpo- 
pularity, he would be the man that Piedmont requires." 
It was in the periodical, ** 11 Risorgimento" by means of 
which Count Balbo and other patriots led onward Pied- 
mont into the right understanding of legitimate reform, 
that Cavour first exhibited his unusual qualities, espe- 
cially in questions of political and national economy ; 
his clear glance, and his logical mode of thought and 
mode of exposition. - Afterwards he raised his voice 
in the Chamber of Deputies for the discontinuance of 
a separate judicial court for the clergy, as well as for 
several other constitutional reforms, with a power which 
soon dispersed the mist of unpopularity from the young 
statesman, and caused it to be acknowledged what kind 
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of man he was. PoliticaJ advaacemejit aouglit him, not 
he it. 

The Marquis d'Aze,:^lio was president of the council, 
an office which in FiednioQt unites two portfolios — that 
of foreign affairs and finance — when he resolved to re- 
sign this post in favour of Cavour, whom he ref^arded 
:ifi more suitable than himself for its iiuportant duties. 
He went up to the Chamber and spoke luraself forCa- 
Tour ; and when hia aim vras acconaplisbed, and he re- 
turned home, sent his carriage to fetch Cavour to bis 
house for breakfast, in order to he the first who should 
announce to him his elevation to the post from which 
Azeglio had retired. This was in the year I80I. 

From this time Cavour has continued to be the 
leader of the Piedmonteae cabinet, and is aaid to have 
made himself indispensable to his office. He steadily 
advances 00 the path of liberal reform ; and it is a pecu- 
liarity which deserves to be remarked, that Cavour, from 
the very commencement of his political career, has re- 
mained ever faithful to the same piinciples. Those po- 
litical views, both domestic and foreign, which he ad- 
vocated aa a young author, he still pursues and acta up 
to at the present time, aa the prime-minister of Pied- 
mont. When he was insisting that the coustitutiou 
should he given without any delay to Piedmontj one of 
hia frienda eaid to him — 

" You spoke some time ago of giving it in ten yeara, 
when Piedmont should have become ready for it," 

"It must be done now," replied Cavour, "if not, the 
revolution will get beforehand with us." 

The chivalric course which Piedmont oommeneed 
when, in order to support the revolution in Lombardy, 
it declared war against Austria^ Cavour has ever since 
maintained with intrepid mind and steady glance, al- 
though frequently without certainty of victory. When 
TOL. I, DD 
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peace was again broken with Austria, La the spring of 
lS49j Cavour said to some one who represented to bim 
his imprudeDce and danger — 

*' We must risk the game if we would maintain our 
own self-respect. If we fall on the field of battle it 
will be in the blood of our eneraieSj and the maintenance 
of honour." 

Austria and other European powers opposed the right 
of Italy to have a national flag. But Piedmont had 
adopted the tricolorj which Italy raised in the insurrec- 
tionary year of 1848 ; and aa this flag participated in the 
victoricB of the allied powers in the war against Russia, 
no one baa ventured to oppose the right of the Italian 
flag to be raised amongst tho^e of the independent 
nations. When later, at the Congress in Paris, Cavour 
appeared as the representative of the state of Sardiniaj 
it appeared probable that he might be refused the 
same rank and suffrage as the representatives of the 
larger states. Cavour, on thisj let it he understood 
that he should, in that case, leave the Congress, and 
depart from Paris. This was not desired; and the 
worthy representative of brave little Sardinia sat and 
voted on equal terms with the rest. 

The same heroic course of politics had led Cavour to 
carry through the opening of the subterranean railway 
communication of Mont Cenisj and to undertake the 
work in the name of the state, in order to have the 
power over its execution, and to apply for that purpose 
all the meana which science and art are able to 
afford. 

" We say," remarked he to a friend, with a fine 
smile, " that it will be ready in eight or ten years ; 
bnt it may be twelve years or more, so that the thing 
be but done, and thia great artery formed between 
Italy and the remainder of Europe I " 
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This magQificeat uiidertaking — both of war and 
peace — ^hfts qccagionedto Piedraont a very considerable 
national debt; "and/' gaid Ia.tel7 a, great banker of 
Genoa, M. DekruCj when speaking an the subject^ " it 
would certainly be better if it were not bo; but Pied- 
mont is now, aa well ag England, in a condition to 
bear its own national debt, and advances, whilst means 
are prepared for ita liquidation." 

The railway through Mont Centa is one of theae 
tneana — a grand bond, but which will assuredly be 
honoured in a grand manner. 

Of late years several persona have said to Cavour — 
" Ought you not to pause^ or to go on more slowly ? " 
To which he has replied — " I have to guide a carnage 
with four horses down-hill. When we have reached 
the level and begin to go up-hill again, then I will 
drive slowly I " 

Cavour has continually met with many enemies and 
much enmity during this progressive advance. They 
bring against him oceaalonally in the chambers the 
worst accusations. But they trouble hira very little. 
He listens to them calmly, sonaetimea with a Bardonic 
Bmile, sometimes with &uch a good-humoured expres- 
sion aa ought to disarm the opponentSj if anything be 
able to disarm party bittemeis&j especially in Italy. 
But whether it be disarmed or not, Cavour is alike calm 
He may be seen wandering along the promenades 
whistling carelessly, and playing ^¥ith his caDe — kindly 
greeting his acquaintances, and with an appearance as 
if he had nothing else in the world to do but to go out 
and look about htm. Such ought a statesman to be — 
if he can. Work, it ia saidj has always been his plea^ 
eure, and at this time it ia his only love. Not even 
Blander has been able to attack hia morals or his chaise- 
ten Hie frieads apeak warmly of the goodness of hia 
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heart. His enemiea have never experienced his hatred. 
Ocfof/er 23>rd, — I had last Sunday the pleasure of 
hcarinor the Gospel proclaimed to great and Einall, in 
the beantil'ui, neivly-erected Waldensea church of this 
jilace. It wae in the morning to the SunJay-school 
children, in the siFternaon to the general public, and 
bath times bj M. Meille, and in the Italian languagej 
vhich BecKJB made on purpose to be the interpreter of 
tliat which is the most beautiful and inward in life. 
The eervice was somewhat disturbed by the Catholics, 
ivho went about staring and wondering at what wag 
goin^ forward in the church. One old man walked 
round the pulpit, examining it and the preacher as if h& 
were gazing at a strange animal. It is not long since 
the most absurd stories about the Waldenaes were cur- 
rent amongst the lower Catholic population in Pied- 
mont, and it was believed that tbeii: faith had no con- 
nection at all with Christianity* It was not until after 
the eraancipnlion of 1848, and since the Waldenses 
pastors hnve been able to YJi'esch freely and to baptize^ 
and to bury their dead openly amongst the Catholics, 
that theae haye begun to perceive with astouisment that 
the WaldenseSj as well as themselves, believe in God, 
in the Saviour, and the Holy Spii'it. And the preju- 
dice daily diminishea. The Holy Scriptures, especiiJlly 
the Gospela and the Epistles — which are, therefore, 
printed separately — are circulated more and more in 
Piedmont and the neighbouring states. In mast of the 
towns of Piedmont, and also of Tuscany, sraall eocietieg 
have heen formed, which meet generally for reading, 
meditation, and tlie eiagmg of hymns. I was told 

this to-day by nu Italian, Signer 11- , a member of 

the Wftldenses Clmrch, who during the time of the 
yiergecution was confined several months in prison for 
hia religious faith. An Italian nobleman, M. de SantiS;^ 
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formerly a Catholic priesl:, now ordaiaed in ihe Wal- 
densea Church, is at the head af a separate branch of 
this church, which gives to laymen some of the duties 
of the priest's office. 

It has rained so inceseantly during my stay in this 
citjj that I have been compelled to give up many 
drives, and many ac*]uaintance alao^ which would other- 
wise have been valuable to me. The two last days 
have, however, been tolerably fine, and I have during 
them looked about me in the city in company vi'ith two 
youn^ NorwegianSj who have been to me as young bro- 
thers and friends. The museunij with many good 
pictures, both ancient and modern, aa well as the 
L'^Armeria. Reale^ have given me pleasure. It would be 
difficult to find a more picturesque und better-arranged 
collection of ancient weapons and knights' arinonrj 
both oo horse and foot, than that in the arsenal of 
Turin. 

One institution which I regret not to have seen, is 
that which a poor young girlj Kosa Govonnj founded 
vrith her young friends, poor like herself^ by their 
united eavingSj for the education of indigent girls. 
The asylum Delle Eosincj as this institution ia culled, 
now receives and gives a good cduc^itiou to 400 girls. 
Another excellent institution, L'Albergo Reale di 
Virtu, founded in 185 Ij by Victor Emmanue], receives 
pupils for all trades. The benevolent institutions of 
Turin are said to have undergone great improve- 
menta of late yearg^ and are now extremely well 
managed. 

More than once during my rambles through the 
streets of Turin I have paused before the print-sellers' 
windows, to contemplate a countenance which hag a 
maternal^ almost heavenly gentleness in its expression. 
It ia the portrait of the lately deceased young <4ueen of 
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Piedmont, the wife of Victor Emmanuel, and the mother 
of hia £ve children. She was, I have been assured, aa 
affectioQate and as good as the portrait indicates^ 
gazing gently on the earthy in the pleasures of which, 
her delicate health prevented her taking part. The 
king loved her tenderly, and likewise feared her, it ia 
said, as lofty purity and virtue are sometimes feared by 
the lesa perfect. She was an angel of mercy, and her 
early removal has been regarded in Piedmont aa a 
public misfortune. The former winter, wbea she sick- 
ened and died in Tuiini the people wojld not iadul^e 
in any pleasure. The sorrow of the royal family was 
the soiTOw of all. 

Victor Emmanuel is at this time one of the most 
popular and beloved of the European monfvrclig. He 
13 faithful to hia word, brave, good-humoured, beloved 
by hia people, and la evidently faithful to the statutes 
of the constitution. His portrait represents him aa a 
hon-vivantj and perhaps it does not do him injustice. 
It is said that he exprea&es hia surprise at his father 
having so long delayed to give Piedmont ita constitu- 
tion. For bis part, he finds it " in the highest degree 
comfortable and convenient to be a constitutional 
monarch. He need not hold himaelf responsible for 
that which goes forward in the state, aa it all belongs 
to thcs ministera.*' 

It ia said that of the king's three sons the eldest 
is a remarkably gifted and promising youth. The 
eldest of the daughtcra, the PrinceBs Clotilde, now 
thirteen, is said to rcBcmble her heavenly mother. 

There is, in a park-lite grove in Turin^ a beautiful 
white marble stalucj representiug an elderly raaa,J 
Bitting aa if in ealm converaatlou. The countenance ia ' 
noble and regular, and the lofty forehead denotes a 
thinker. It is the figiu'e of Count Cesare Balboj the 
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noble Piedmontese aristocrat and friend of liberty, of 
whom I have already spoken. He liked to assemble 
round him in his hause the pronaising young men of 
Piedmontj anJ many of these have to thank his con- 
Teraatlon;, aa well as his writings^ for their insight into 
the nature of true constitutional liberty, and also for 
the acquaintance of higher views regarding the means 
by which a noble, aelf-conacioi^j popular life is to be 
attained. It is only two years since he was living and 
teaching In Turin, surrounded by numerous friends and 
pupilg. 

One notability of another kind — ^I beg pardon for 
the great leap I— I am in duty bound to mention be- 
fore I take my leave of Tiirin^ bceause I have derived 
great pleasure from this member of the state — Griz- 
zinie, as it is ealled. It is a kind of bread, long and 
elender, like willow twigs, which is consumed in great 
quantities all over Piedmont, Althouj^h this estremclj 
delicate bread consista, it is asserted, of nothing but 
the common dough of wheaten br^ad of flour and 
water, which is drawn out into yard-long lengths, yet 
the making of it succeeds nowhere but in Piedmont; 
it has been attempted in all quarters, but in vain. 
Napoleon the Great, who took great delight in this 
bread, had bakers, flour, and also water, fetched ftom 
Piedmont to Paris, but the self-wiUed Giizzinia 
would not how itself to the ruler of France and Italy, 
and he was obliged to give up the attempt* It stays in 
Piedmont, and will not succeed anywhere else. People 
say that it eaists in the air. In the meantime I wiU 
take some GriEztais with me to Sweden. 

27u' 23rc/. — A bright day at last, aud as brightj as 
beautiful, as sunny as if there were not a cloud to be 
found in the world ! 

In the afternoon I ascended the Capuchin hill on the 
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otlier side of the Po, in company with M. Meille and 
my two young countrymen. The view from the top 
la of the most bcsiutifiil description. In the north the 
great Alpine ridge, with Monte Viso as the principal 
figure, and farther off Monte Rosa, Mont Blanc, and 
the SImplon, which glance farth with snow-white crowns, 
a guard of ice-giants around the verdant, fertile plains 
of Piedmont, where the eilk is spun and the orange 
ripens. Midway between north and west the romantic 
and historically celebrated valley of Stisa opens itself 
between hills; and directly tiirongh the middle of the 
plain winda the Po, eastward towards the Adriatic 
Sea, receiving on its course a number of rivers and 
Btreams. An el Jerly monk waa sitting in the Capuchin, 
convent, by an open window, and reading; the eun. 
shone upon the handsome white-haired head, producing 
a peaceful picture. 

"I Bometimes look upon these monks with a feeling 
akin to envy," eaid M. Meille, with his melodious 
Italian voice and melancholy expression. " What an 
enjoyment to be able thus to devote themselves at ease 
to quiet studies I " 

But the life of the Christian preacher of the Gospel 
is not a peaceful sinMiive ; it i& a constant preaching 
with life Find doctrine, an actual following m the foot- 
steps of Christ ! 

It was beautiful to aee how a little cloud which con- 
cealed the summit of Monte ViiSO raised itself by 
degreca, and became more and more transparent, until 
it entirely vanished, and the heautl fully-formed cupola 
of Viso etood free ajifainst the bright evening sky. 
When we had &een the sun set from the Capuchin hill, 
we walked backwards and forwards on the great 
ridge, whilst the after-glow ascended step by step, 
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and spread a clear splendour over the heights we had 
jugt left. 

The after-<i;low, "the second brightBCssj" or, rather, 
the new crimson of momingj does it not now ascend 
over Piedmont ? What does the young Italy desire ? 
What are the ideas which exist in the minds of the 
noblest thinkers, and which Piedmont is endeavouring 
each day to bring; into actual reality? Are they not 
those whieh lead the way in the highest moral develop- 
uient of all nobler nations, and which con;*Ltitute the 
conditions of it ; the equality of every individual in 
the eye of the Liw^ the right of all to ba trained to a 
free, eelf'Conscioua existence; the right of all to be- 
come co-operative in the constitution and in the laws 
by \vhich they are to be governed? But beyond, or, 
more properly epeaking, before thig consciousness of 
the claims of all, stands the duty of all to carry out the 
right, the just^i and the good in the life of the state — to 
be co-workers in the construction of the community — 
to build thereof a city of God, a holy priesthood, aa 
the apostle says — in a word, a kingdom of God upon 
earth, Thoa have I understood the striving towards 
liberty in Italy at this moment. Is there any higher I 
The Pyramids, the Acropolis, the Pantiieon, and the 
states which produced these by the labour of slaves — 
do they not sink down to mere pieces of art in com- 
parison with this highest woi'k of art of a free com- 
munity, in which the Bmalleat, as well as the greatest, 
is called to the same freedom, goodness, and happiness, 
where everyone lives for all, and all for everyone I 

I do not desire from thee, ray B-, that thou 
shouldst take part in. each cry for freedom, in each 
national movement, which is not sustained by the 
knowledge of the true purport of freedom. But when 
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we see a people seeking freedom and the right to 
establiah itself upon the basis of the purest and highest 
human interests, then it ia clear to me that this people 
ie prepared to pa&a from the period of its minority, and 
to become free, as men who Lave attained to years of 
diacfetiop ; and it would grieve me if thou wnst not of 
the game miod, if thou wouldst not give thy voice for 
the highest eacred rijEjht of this people ! 

Piedmont ia at this moment a witness before the 
world that what Italy desires it can also obtain. Pied- 
mont has taken the first step out of the realm of the 
ideal into that of reality^ yet still adhering to the ideal. 
Can this path be pursued without Italy coming into 
convict with the sole governing principle of the Roman. 
Catholic Church, that of a right over the human con- 
Hcienee and belief? I think not. No, Catholicism 
must be born anrain — must be regenerated in the sourcQ 
of the Gospelj if it is to become a religioua creed for an 
independent people posaessedof political and civil liberty. 
Tliis ia evident to me, and perhaps may bring down 
more than one bloody recompense upon the people who 
persecuted with fire and sword the faithful profeesora 
of the (jospel during centuries. Piedmont haa liber- 
ated and adopted its first witness, the Waldenses : Pied- 
mont haa perhaps, in &o doing, obtained for herself full 
amnesty from the Supreme Judge. Be it so! 

1 can now leave Turin with ^ good conscience. I 
haTe now seen Monte Viao and M, de Cavour; but 
how am I to leave iti — that is the question. Tidings 
arrive daily of the devastation occasioned by the 
floods ; bridges are washed away ; railroada broken up ; 
nearly all communication is uncertain ; the road from 
Turin to Genoa is said to be impassable, and it was to 
Genoa that 1 now Intended to go. They fipeak of the 
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possibility of reaching that place by going round by 
Novara, and this I shall attempt. My young country- 
woman, my companion for the winter, in Rome, 
Jenny Lind, has been waiting for me too long in 
Genoa already. 
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